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This work, Mr. Wheatley informs us, was undertaken to 
elucidate the principles of national wealth ; which, notwith- 
standing the IiKjuiry of Ur. Smith, are still, it seems, very 
imperfectly understood. We may add, that it appears to 
have originated in none of those party motives, or otlicr 
temporary views, which give rise to the greater numher of 
pamphlets published upon topics connected with national 
policy. The conduct of the work, as well as its subject, 
is purely speculative; and it is delivered to the public, we 
are told, rather as the prospectus of a larger book, than as 
a separate treatise. 

Such being the design of this tract, and so high its pre- 
tensions, notwithstanding that diffidence which has dic- 
tated the hint about a future work, our attention is 
naturally directed to examine whether anything is per- 
formed by Mr. Wheatley to justify his hopes of effecting 
those reforms in political- economy which the celebrated 
writings of Smith, Hume, and the French Economists, 
have failed to accomplish. We will venture to predict, 
that after our readers shall have considered the abstract 
which we purpose to submit, they will participate in our 
disappointment, and agree with us in awarding to Mr. 
Wheatley’s errors and inaccuracies alone the praise of 
originality. The general character of the work, indeed, 
is easily given. Our author h^is learned the language, and 
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treasured up the results of those investigations which, 
during the last fifty years, have effected so great an im- 
provement in political science; but he has failed in 
forming to himself distinct views of the principles upon 
which these new and enlightened doctrines depend, and 
has not always followed out the line that separates them 
from the errors to which they succeeded. He has con- 
ceived, that, in order to recommend these improvements 
to practical statesmen, nothing more than a new descrip- 
tion of them is required ; and, for the purpose of varying 
the light in which they should be viewed, he has partially 
involved them in obscurity. His work is thus a mixture 
of unquestionable conclusions, and false or doubtful 
demonstrations. In so far as it exposes those errors of the 
mercantile system, which were demonstrated by Smith, its 
reasoning is irresistible ; but the other departments em- 
brace conclusions as full of error as any which that system 
presents. The manner, too, in which the most received 
doctrines are delivered, savours of a confidence in their 
originality, often bordering upon the ludicrous, and 
leads us constantly to imagine that Mr. Wheatley forgets 
the very existence of the works from whence he derived 
his instruction. He attacks the errors of the mercantile 
theory, as if no one but himself had ever doubted of its 
truth ; and proposes the very principles upon which all 
well-informed men have long ago rejected it, in the same 
language of discovery that might have been used had no 
such writers as Hume or Smith ever existed. Thus, 
while the introduction of each succeeding subject promises 
some novelty, and th^ deception is kept up by the concur- 
rence of topics not immediately perceived to be erroneous, 
a little attention is always sufficient to develop ,the charac- 
teristic feature of the work; — a mixture of unfounded 
with unquestionable tenets; of errors, which are never 
likely to gain ground, with propositions which, in the 
present state of the science, may be reckoned truisms ; of 
doctrines true, but old, with reasonings in their support, as 
erroneous as they arc novel and unnecessary. The meri- 
torious parts of this tract we shall with pleasure specify as 
we proceed, in such an examination of it as may be neces- 
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sary to justify these general strictures, and to bring the 
subject before our readers. 

The First chapter contains an exposition of the funda- 
mental principles upon which our author grounds his 
objections to the leading doctrines of the mercantile 
theory. This theory, he remarks, lias not been attacked 
with sufficient success by Dr. Smith, in consequence of his 
omitting a minute examination of the pro})erties of money. 
To investigate these, is Mr. Wheatley’s })rimary object ; 
and he describes them in three propositions; — that an 
increase of specie is an increase of currency, and not of 
capital ; that an increase of currency is not an increase of 
wealth to a nation insulated from all commercial inter- 
course with foreign states ; and that no country can ever 
accumulate a greater currency than will enable it to circu- 
late its commodities, as nearly as possible, at par with 
other nations, unless the freedom of mutual intercourse be 
obstructed by physical impediments, or by legal re- 
strictions. 

Our readers will immediately perceive that Mr. Wheat- 
ley has gone a great deal ferther than was necessary, in 
order to refute the fundamental propositions of the mercan- 
tile theory. This theory is not erroneous because it incul- 
cates the utility of money, but because it prescribes an 
exclusive preference for money. In order to refute such a 
doctrine, it was not necessary to prove that money forms 
no part of national wealth ; but only that money, like 
every other commodity, will be possessed by a people in 
proportion to their effective demand for it — their occasions 
for using it, and their ability to purchase it. Mr. Wheat- 
ley s third proposition, therefore, if accurately demon- 
strated, is quite sufficient to overthrow the tenets of those 
who maintain that the commercial policy of a nation 
should be directed to the multiplication of the precious 
metals, rather than of any other commodity. This demon- 
stration is made up, partly of general remarks on the 
origin of that erroneous idea, almost copied from the Wealth 
of Nations (vol. i. p. 431, and vol. ii. p. 139), and partly 
of the arguments used l)y Mr. llume, in bis celebrated 
essay on the Balance of Trade. 
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But to deny that an increase of specie is an increase of 
the national capital, was not more unnecessary than incor- 
rect. Money is a part of the capital of every nation. It 
is that part which is required for the distribution of the 
other portions. The precious metals have a twofold use. 
They either supply the materials of certain valuable manu- 
factures, or they are coined and employed as a medium of 
exchange. A greater quantity of bullion will never be 
accumnlated, in any country, than the demands of the in- 
habitants of that country require, for their utensils and 
ornaments on the one hand, and for performing their 
exchanges on the other. If a greater quantity is turned 
towards the plate manufacture, and there is a deficiency of 
coin, a portion of the plate will be melted, and coined. If 
^there is a superabundance of coin, and a demand for plate, 
the coin will be melted and manufactured ; and if there is 
both more money and more plate than the trade and the 
luxury of the society requires, bullion will be exported to 
purchase something that is in request. But this is exactly 
the predicament in which every other commodity is 
placed. If there is more unground corn in any country 
than the sustenance of the cattle requires, and the inha- 
bitants are in want of bread, part of the grain will be 
ground to support them. If there is a superabundance of 
flour or meal, and a want of fodder, the cattle will be fed 
with the overplus of the ground corn ; and if both the 
grain and fodder are more than sufficient in quantity, the 
overplus will be exported, to buy such commodities as the 
society may require. The increase of bullion, like the 
increase of grain, is an augmentation of capital. Both are 
valuable commodities. The one is necessary for sub- 
sistence, and is besides subservient to the gratification of 
certain luxurious appetites ; the other is required for 
traffic, and procures, also, certain luxuries of a peculiar 
kind. Were the wealth of a nation suddenly increased, 
either by the acquisition of grain or of bullion, and were it 
at the same time cut off from all connexion with other 
states, an extravagant use would be occasioned, in the 
one case, of ^provisions; in the other, of ornaments and 
plate : and if the ac(iuisition were so great that the nation 
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had more than it could in any way make use of, a portion 
would be entirely lost ; in the one case, of grain, which 
would be left to rot ; in the other, of money, which would 
circulate, or be manufactured, in unnecessary profusion. 
The abundance of grain would, indeed, produce much 
better effects than that of bullion, because it forms the 
chief necessary of life ; but the superabundance of both 
would be equally useless, because the surplus of a neces- 
sary article is as useless as the surplus of a luxury or con- 
venience. 

It is evidently absurd, then, to say, that specie does not 
form a part of the national capital. It forms a most 
valuable portion of the wealth of every commercial 
country, of every society in which exchanges arc carried 
on, and luxuries esteemed. The increase of specie, too, is 
ill itself clearly the increase of wealth, while the number 
of exchanges, or the tastes of mankind, require it ; and if 
the increase outstrips the demand arising from these 
causes, still the overplus is, in every sense of the word, 
capital ; because it may be easily exchanged for the com- 
modities of other nations. The error of the mercantile 
theory consists in supposing that this part of national 
wealth is more valuable than the other parts, and that its 
augmentation deserves the peculiar care of government. 
It would have been just as great an error to promote, by 
arbitrary regulations, the importation of more grain or 
wool than the wants of the people require. A super- 
fluity either of metals, or subsistence, or clothing, is equally 
useless. 

But it is not a little singular, that Mr. Wheatley should 
admit the case of gold and silver mines to form an excep- 
tion to his general position. Money, he observes, is a 
medium of exchange, for which an equivalent has been 
given, and no more than an equivalent can be received. 
It can therefore only circulate, not increase, the produce 
and productive stock of the community. But the gold 
and silver ores are an original produce, for which no equi- 
valent has been given ; which, though they may be coined 
by government, will soon be exchanged, if superabundant, 
for the commodities of other nations, and which always 
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afford a clear gain, beside the expense of production. 
Now, it is very evident, that the manner in which the 
precious metals are procured cannot possibly affect this 
question. An equivalent must be given for them in every 
case, and in every case a profit must accrue from the 
purchase. If they are obtained by mining, the equivalent 
is the expense of mining, including all the losses which 
arise from Ihe numerous unsuccessful speculations of that 
kind. If they are obtained by commerce, the equivalent 
is the goods which purchase them. The capital employed 
in mining is replaced with a small profit; and the capital 
employed in importing bullion is also replaced with a 
profit. In which way soever a nation obtains the precious 
metals, it gains all that convenience or gratification which 
their use affords to commerce or taste. The precious 
fhetals, indeed, when used as coin, distribute the stock 
of the community, without directly increasing its quantity. 
The profit ‘that arises from the use of them is nevertheless 
as certain as that which arises from any other*^ branch of 
the circulating capital, or from the fixed capital, to which 
it bears, as Dr. Smith has remarked, a striking resem- 
blance in several respects. We have insisted at greater 
length on those erroneous views of Mr. Wheatley, because 
they border very nearly upon the fundamental principles 
of the Economists, and have probably been introduced 
into his speculations from some indistinct conception of 
that ingenious theory. It is fair, however, to remark, 
that though they frequently recur in the course of his 
subsequent reasonings, they affect the language more than 
the substance of his statements, which, in so far as they 
are levelled at the main errors of the mercantile system, 
do not materially depend on the portion of error mingled 
with his preliminary views. 

In the second chapter, our author discusses, at con- 
siderable length, the theory of the balance of trade. That 
theory, he observes, is founded upon the position, that a 
nation can only be enriched by the excess of its exports 
above its imports, which must be received in money. 
Unless the money thus acquired shall be retained, it 
might as well not have been imported ; and if the money 
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is re-exported for other commodities, these might as well 
have been procured, in the first instance, by an exchange 
of the goods sold to procure the money. The detention 
of the money, on the other hand, is impossible, without an 
entire insulation of the community from all commercial 
intercourse ; and, even if it could be effected, the commu- 
nity would lose exactly the value of the goods previously 
exported to purchase it. The theory of the balance of 
trade is therefore proved to be absurd, by a reference to 
the principles laid down in the first chapter. 

In all this, there is more of indistinctness and repeti- 
tion, than of error. It is true that more money cannot 
be permanently retained than the wants of the community 
require : but this was proved before, and the proof of it 
was sufficient to overthrow the theory of a balance. It is 
incorrect to say, that unless the money is retained, thh 
goods might as well have been sent at first to the market 
where the commodities in request are sold. The commu- 
nity gains* by the intervention of a circulating medium, 
which enables it to trade -with countries where there is no 
demand for its own produce. It is still more inaccurate to 
maintain that if a superfluity of money could be retained, 
the community would lose the price which it had paid for 
the superfluous quantity. The price was itself a surplus, 
and had no more value than the surplus of specie. Both 
the one surplus and the other, derived their value from 
their capability of being exchanged for commodities which 
are useful. Mr. Wheatley would have saved himself 
much trouble if he had formed at first a steady view of 
the fundamental error of the mercantile system, viz. the 
exclusive preference which it unnecessarily gives to the 
commerce of the precious metals. 

Having refuted the idea of a balance by referring to the 
doctrines previously laid down, he now proceeds, after 
some needless repetition of those doctrines, to explain, 
from the facts respecting foreign exchange, the manner in 
which an equilibrium of money is always preserved. 
When two countries trade together, and the standard of 
their currency is the same, that is, according to our 
author s acceptation of the words, when there is the same 
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relative proportion of currency in both, money only serves 
as a measure of equivalency, not as a medium of ex- 
change. When the currency of one country exceeds that 
of the other, more goods are imported than exported by 
the former; its debts to the latter exceed its claims; and 
the bills against it, being more numerous than the demand 
for them, sell at a discount. For the same reason, the 
bills against the creditor country bear a premium, their 
number falling short of the demand. The depreciation of 
currency from abundance, is therefore the cause of that 
excess of debts above claims, which occasions a remittance 
of bullion to the creditor country, and the payment of a 
premium, in proportion to the expense, risks and profits of 
this remittance. This is the only view of Mr. Wheatley’s 
general explanation, that we are able to collect from the 
long and confused statement which he gives of the subject. 
Some of his expressions, indeed, we have not been able to 
comprehend. ‘‘The course of exchange,” he says, “is 
the expedient to which mankind have resorted for main- 
taining the purity of the common measure of equivalency.” 

The excess of currency in any country is unquestion- 
ably one cause of what is called an unfavourable balance 
of trade. But instead of being the only cause, or the 
ultimate fact, it is a much less general circumstance than 
the excess of debts above credits, which our author has 
deduced from it alone. A few obvious considerations 
will render the indistinctness of this view sufficiently ap- 
parent. 

Money, like every other commodity, always follows the 
effectual demand for it. But sometimes the traders, whose 
business it is to supply the market with specie, import too 
much. The overplus will be re-exported — that is, other 
goods to the amount of this overplus will be imported; 
and before the specie which buys them is remitted, a debt 
is constituted against the importing country. The depre- 
ciation of specie from abundance, is therefore one cause of 
the excess of debts above claims; but it is no more a 
cause of this excess, than the depreciation of any other 
exportable commodity, in consequence of an overstocked 
market; and the equality of debts and claims will be 
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restored in all cases alike, by the actual exportation of the 
goods for which value has been received. If there is no 
demand for the bullion, or for the goods, in the foreign 
market, the balance will remain against the country which 
has imported, and the bills expressing its debts will con- 
tinue to sell at a discount : but this will happen, whether 
the excessive importation has arisen from the abundance 
of its currency, or from the length of credit which it 
obtains from other countries, and which enables it to 
receive supplies before it sends out the equivalent. The 
equality of debts and claims will be restored ; and the 
bills will become saleable at par, as soon as the goods, of 
what kind soever, are exported, for which the imports 
were obtained. Exchange might be at par, while nothing 
but goods on one side was given for money on the other ; 
and the bills against a nation might bear a premium, 
while it exported nothing but bullion. The difference 
between the exports and imports, from whatever cause it 
arises, must in every case constitute the difference between 
the value of the bills of two nations trading together. 

Mr. Wheatley, after some statements of fact tending to 
illustrate the impossibility of retaining a superabundant 
quantity of coin in any country engaged in foreign com- 
merce, remarks, that at various periods during late years, 
the balance of trade has been unfavourable to England, 
notwithstanding the quantity of money coined, and the 
constant excess of exports above imports, according to the 
custom-house accounts. In order to explain this apparent 
discrepancy, our author endeavours to prove that the 
excess of exports above imports is not a complete test of 
a favourable balance of trade ; that the course of exchange 
is the only certain proof which we have of such a balance ; 
and that the influx or efflux of money corresponds with 
the course of exchange. That the balance of export and 
import, as stated in the custom-house books, affords no 
decisive proof of the real balance of credit and debit, is a 
proposition of which few have entertained any doubts. 
Mr. Hume and Dr. Smith, indeed, pass it over as unques- 
tionable, without adducing arguments in its favour. But 
if Mr. Wheatley means to assert, that there is any dif- 
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ference between the real balance of exports and imports, 
and the balance of trade, we apprehend he is using a lan- 
guage hitherto unknown in the speculations of political 
economy. If, by the course of exchange, too, he means 
the apparent rate, as he certainly must, it is evident that 
he has omitted one consideration of very material im- 
portance — the effects of an alteration in the purity of the 
currency, or, which is the same thing, of the quantity or 
the credit of such part of the currency as cannot be ex- 
ported when too much multiplied. Whenever, from any 
excess or discredit of this description, the market price of 
bullion becomes greater than its mint price, an apparent 
fall in the course of foreign exchange must take place, 
although the real balance of trade may be at par, or 
favourable ; that is, the claims of the nation may equal or 
exceed its debts. 

Proceeding upon the supposition, that the exports of this 
country have, at different times, been greater than its 
imports, while an unfavourable balance of trade was indi- 
cated by the course of exchange, our author attempts to 
reconcile the inconsistency, by examining the state of 
foreign expenditure during those times. This, he observes, 
could only absorb the money that would otherwise have 
been imported, if a balance had been due. But it is, in 
fact, entirely transacted by bills ; that is to say, either by 
the remittance of bills in favour of this country, obtained 
instead of the balance due ; or by drafts against this 
country, which constitute a debt, if no balance is due. 
Now, as no balance can be due, according to our author, 
while the course of exchange continues below par, the 
foreign expenditure must be defrayed by drafts upon this 
country, as indeed the public reports state it to have been : 
in other words, the amount of this expenditure, which does 
not appear in the custom-house books, must be added to 
the imports ; and it is to meet this expense that the 
excess of exports, otherwise unaccounted for, has been 
made. In all this reasoning we can discover no^ inaccu- 
racy. It is, indeed, sufficiently ingenious and correct; 
tending to exhibit, in a very clear point of view, a palpable 
^deficit in the custom-house returns, as measures of the 
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commercial balance ; and supported by the official docu- 
ments respecting the public foreign expenditure, as well as 
by the fact of the suddenly increased exportation to Ger- 
many during the years of war/ 

But, in the remainder of Mr. Wheatley’s speculations 
upon the same branch of this subject, we meet with a 
remarkable degree of carelessness and confusion. The 
foreign expenditure, he maintains, can never alter the 
standard of currency ; that is, the relative proportion of 
money in the nation. But if the total balance of trade is 
unfavourable^ the imports must exceed the exports, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wheatley’s own admission, p. 73. Now, all 
that part of the imports which is accounted for by the 
custom-house books, falls short of the exports : therefore, 
the whole foreign expenditure, both public and private, is 
justly added to the ostensible imports. But this addition 
renders the imports greater than the exports, since the 
course of exchange, and the total balance, is unfavourable. 
Hence, it is evident, that the balance is turned by that 
part of the imports which the custom-house books do not 
account for, viz. by the foreign expenditure. If the ex- 
portation, which, according to Mr. Wheatley, is caused by 
the foreign expenditure, were sufficient to balance that 
expenditure, the whole exports would be equal to the 
whole imports, and no debt would remain. The existence 
of the debt, or of the unfavourable exchange, is a complete 
proof that the amount of the foreign expenditure exceeds 
the difference between the exports and the ostensible im- 
ports. Mr. Wheatley concludes, in general (and the posi- 
tion, so far as we know, is entirely new), that a permanent 
excess of the exports above the imports of any nation, can 
only be produced by foreign expenditure, and by the con- 
sumption of bullion ; but chiefly by the former of these 
causes. Now, there is one very obvious, and much more 
constant cause of this excess — the increase of domestic 

^ By comparing the tonnage with the value of the cargoes in the 
public retilms for years of war, the increased exportation will bo 
found to consist chiefly of tho finer manufactures, according to Dr, 
Smith’s remarks, from which more illustration of tho subject might 
have been derived, than Mr, Wheatley has thought proper to draw. 
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resources, and the consequent demand for an augmenta- 
tion of the circulating medium. This will not, indeed, 
raise the proportion between the precious metals and other 
commodities, higher in one country than in all the rest 
with which it trades ; but it must operate in maintaining 
the proportion between the number of exchanges to be 
performed, and the medium which performs them, — 
unless, in so far as the substitution of a cheaper instrument 
of commerce may, to a certain extent, preclude the neces- 
sity of exporting a surplus, in order to procure the pre- 
cious metals. We cannot leave the two first chapters of 
this tract, without remarking, that the refutations of Sir 
James Stewart’s objections to Mr. Hume’s arguments, given 
at the end of each, are extremely loose, and would be quite 
unsatisfactory to any one predisposed in favour of the mer- 
cantile system. 

The object of the Third chapter is to lay down the true 
principles of national wealth, as derived from commerce, 
in opposition to the hypothesis of the balance of trade, 
refuted in the foregoing parts of the treatise. 

All direct foreign commerce, according to Mr. Wheat- 
ley, is the exchange of equivalents 5 and no nation can be 
said to gain any accession to its wealth by such an opera- 
tion. The merchants, who act as the factors in this inter- 
course, receive a commission : but this, being ultimately 
paid by the country to which they belong, and of which 
they circulate the produce, does not tend to increase its 
opulence. The transit trade, our author conceives to be 
in a different predicament. The nation which acts as an 
entrepot to the commodities of foreign countries, receives 
the commission from foreigners, and gains so much clear 
profit at their expense. This profit is, however, paid in 
produce, not in money ; and forms, therefore, no accession 
of specie. 

“ In whatever instance,” says he, “ a state is possessed of the 
transit trade, by forming an intermediate mart for foreign produce, 
whether it unite with its agency the profits of the carrying trade, 
as was formerly the case with Holland, or whether it be a simple 
entrepot, as at present with Hamburgh, it derives an accession of 
wealth from foreign nations proportionate to the amount of the 
commission. The city of London possesses some portion of this 
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transit trade, and has some business as an intermediate agent ; but, 
on account of our repugnance to the establishment of free ports, the 
policy of which I shall hereafter consider, it forms, in a much 
greater proportion, a depot for the domestic and colonial produce 
of Great Britain, than an entrepdt for foreign produce. 

“ Though, therefore, the intermediate agency of an entrepot forms 
an exception to the general principle, that no profit be [is] attain- 
able in the commercial interchanges of independent nations, yet it 
has no tendency to effect [affect] the general question [proposition], 
that a nation is enriched by the increase of produce, and not by the 
accumulation of money. 

“If it may bo established as a fundamental principle, that Jill 
commerce is an exchange of equivalents, it follows as a necessary 
consequence, that whatever tends to an increase of equivalents 
tends to an increase of opulence ; and that the commercial wealth 
of a nation should bo estimated by the whole value of its equiva- 
lents collectively, and not by that portion only which returns an 
equivalent in bullion, which there is no possibility of detaining, 
and which, when parted with, can only repurchase the equivalent 
that bought it.” — pp. 110, 111. 

Now, we do not think that there is anything in the 
mercantile system more erroneous than this doctrine ; and 
the error unfortunately extends to the very fundamental 
principles of commercial prosperity. Trade enriches a 
nation, by enabling it to exchange what it has no use for, 
against what it stands principally in need of; and not by 
the profit or commission that may be realised by its mer- 
chants. It is absurd to say that all trade is merely, an 
exchange of equivalents : if this were the case, no ex- 
change would ever take place at all. The exchange is 
always a gain to both parties, and each receives more 
than he gives away. In the case of an absolute and 
proper surplus — that is, of such an excess of particular 
commodities, as could in no way be used at home, there is 
a direct gain of the whole articles obtained in exchange ; 
and, in every case, there is to the nation a great gain, out 
of which the profits of the trader are defrayed. If one 
country produced no corn, but raised twice as much cotton 
as it had any use for, and another had a great superfluity 
of corn, but no materials for clothing, it is evident, that a 
trade of barter between those two countries would be in the 
highest degree beneficial to both ; and would augment their 
real riches in an incalculable proportion — in a much higher 
proportion, and much more directly, than if they were to 
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apply themselves to the transit trade, and carry their 
profits, instead of their produce, to be exchanged for those 
mutual necessaries. The effect of this barter, too, would 
not be confined to the exchange of the existing superfluity ; 
it would stimulate both countries to increase their industry, 
and enlarge the quantity of their exchangeable produce. 
The one would cultivate its corn fields, and the other its 
cotton plantations more extensively; and the population 
of both would increase, along with its ability to feed and 
clothe an additional number of inhabitants. To this 
simple case, all the complicated operations of commerce 
are ultimately reducible ; for all the advantages of trade 
centre in this, that it enables us to get what we want, by 
giving what we have no use for, and stimulates our in- 
dustry to increase the quantity of that surplus, which is 
good for nothing but for being exchanged against some- 
thing else. It is impossible, therefore, to commit a greater 
error than Mr. Wheatley has done, in asserting that all 
trade of exchange is absolutely unprofitable, and that a 
real gain can only be made by the transit trade. This 
fundamental error, however, runs through the whole of 
the third chapter ; and towards the conclusion, it is de- 
fended by the example of the greatest commercial states, 
particularly Holland, Hamburgh, and the Italian re- 
publics ; all of which, says our author, acquired their prin- 
cipal wealth by the profits of the transit trade (pp. 165, 
6, 7, 8). We will venture to assert, that no part of the 
mercantile theory is more absurd, than the peculiar 
favour with which it regards the carrying trade, as a 
special means of levying contribution upon foreigners. 
And the only difference between this feature of the mer- 
cantile theory, and the positions just quoted from Mr. 
Wheatley, is, that he favours the carrying trade (of which 
the entrepot trade forms a branch), as a means of levying 
those contributions, not in the shape of money, but of 
goods. The merchant who employs his stock in circu- 
lating the commodities of foreign nations, receives a profit 
from them ; but the effect of this employment of his stock, 
is to replace two foreign capitals ; to promote the industry, 
and increase the wealth of foreigners. Had he employed 
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the same stock in circulating the produce of his own 
country, it would have yielded him quicker returns of 
profit, and it would have promoted the industry, and 
increased the wealth of. his countrymen. Had he em- 
ployed it in exchanging the produce of his own country- 
men against that of foreigners, it would still have yielded 
profit ; and would have increased the wealth of the country 
more than the carrying trade can do — though less than the 
home trade. 

In every sort of foreign commerce, both in the foreign 
trade of consumption, and in the carrying trade, the profits 
of the merchant come from the foreign country, inasmuch 
as the use of foreign commodities enables the capitalist to 
obtain returns. In the foreign trade of consumption, he 
receives his profits out of that valuable surplus which his 
operations have added to the stock of his own country, by 
procuring a useful for a superfluous portion of property. 
In the carrying trade, his gains arise from the value which 
he has added to the stocks of foreign nations, by means 
either of his capital alone, as in that carrying trade Trhich 
employs foreign vessels ; or of his capital, and some part 
of the fixed stock of his own country, as in the entrepot 
trade, and in that carrying trade which employs no foreign 
vessels. The direct augmentation of wealth, which his 
country receives in the shape of his profit, is the same in 
all these cases. That much more important increase of 
opulence, which it receives from the replacing of stock, is 
.confined to the foreign trade of consumption, and the latter 
branch of the carrying trade ; but is, beyond all com- 
parison, greatest in the foreign trade of consumption. 

The example of those commercial nations whose wealth 
has been promoted by the transit trade, is of no moment in 
the present discussion. Their attention was directed to 
that branch of traffic, from the extent of their capital, and 
the peculiar circumstances of their situation with respect 
to other states. The acquisition of the carrying trade is, 
in fact, a certain consequence of an overflowing capital, 
and a convenient maritime situation : but it is an acqui- 
sition not to be desired, until every other channel of em- 
ployment is full. Mr. Wheatley appears to us almost 
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equally inaccurate in his f^eneral observations upon the 
wealth of nations, as deduced from their exports. In 
order to estimate the comparative wealth of Great Britain 
and the Continental states, he thinks it sufficient to com- 
pare the total exports of Great Britain with the exports of 
those other states. It is unnecessary to remark, that 
without exporting a single ton of goods, a nation may 
acquire prodigious wealth; and that the net revenue of 
a country engaged in foreign trade, cannot be calculated 
from its exports, any more than from any particular 
branch of its domestic circulation. 

The remaining part of this chapter we consider as by far 
the best part of Mr. Wheatley’s whole treatise. It is oc- 
cupied with remarks upon the commerce of Great Britain, 
which he divides into three branches — the home trade, the 
colonial trade, and the transit trade. We particularly 
refer our readers to his remarks upon the East Indian 
commerce, which are, for the most part, ingenious and 
liberal, and which we wish he had not coupled with the 
very loose and declamatory allusions to the provincial 
government of Borne, p. 161. The errors of his general 
opinions concerning the transit trade, we have already 
taken the liberty of noticiiig. llis more minute and prac- 
tical observations upon the beneKt of a free-port law, are 
entirely unexceptionable. But we must observe, before 
leaving this chapter, that there is a great degree of in- 
accuracy in his division of the subject. By home trade, 
our author understands the exchange of domestic produce,, 
or domestic manufactures, against foreign produce or 
manufactures. This is exactly what all other writers 
denominate a foreign trade. Pursuing the erroneous idea 
formerly pointed out, he considers the extent of this traffic, 
and of the colonial surplus of imports, as the true test of 
national wealth ; and omits altogether the most important 
branch of traffic — the internal commerce of the country; 
that of the country and the towns ; that, in short, which 
all other writers have denominated the home trade. Yet 
Mr. Wheatley considers the colonial trade, which is in 
fact a home trade, as a branch of foreign commerce — 
otherwise, ho would scarcely enumerate it as one of his 
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three divisions ; and he bestows, at the same time, un- 
bounded eulogy on the penetration of the late Inspector- 
General, for having discovered that the imports from the 
colonies are not like those from foreign nations, but are to 
be viewed as remittances, in so far as they exceed the 
exports thither. It is inconsistent, too, with all accuracy 
of principle to maintain, that this excess of imports is the 
only gain which accrues from the colonial trade. The 
excess is not a gain from the colony trade : it is a remit- 
tance of rent to the non-resident owners of colonial pro- 
perty, and of interest to the moneyed men whose capitals 
are lent upon colonial securities. The abolition of some 
branches of the colonial monopoly might indeed augment 
this surplus, but not exactly in the manner described by 
Mr. Wheatley. 

“ If” (says ho) “soino proportion of tlio produce now forced out 
to our colonies were diverted to an indc'pondent state, for an cfpii- 
valont in foreign inerehandizo, and the same (piantity of colonial 
produce wore notwithstanding iinpoifed, the nation would he en- 
riched hy the pr()])ortion directed to the (.Continent for a foreign 
ecpiivalont. If hy foi oed ex])orlation of seven millions of prodneo 
to the West Indies, we received only (.dght niillioiis in ]*etuin, which 
is the present state of our trade, the nation gains [would gain] but 
one million by the bargain. Pmt if, instead of Ihis policy, we 
exported four millions out of the seven to the (Jonlinent, to bo 
rctunied iii an cfjui valent of foreign produce, and the eight millions 
of sugar were received, with the aid' of only three niillions from 
home, the nation would gain five millions hy this trado, instead of 
one. 1 have no nutans of estimating the pro]ioi-l ion of supply which 
the planter would draw from this country, if ho were at liljerty to 
choose his market ; but it is obvious that tlui less expijrts ho lake 
[takes] from us, and tho more prodnee he bring |l>jings] to us, the 
moi’o he advances the interests of his country ; and not hy the 
more he take [takes] fi’om ns, and the less he bring [])rings] to us, 
as the ‘ Balance of Trade ’ [‘ Theory of a Balance of Trade ’ | has 
endeavoured to persuade us.” — pp. K32, ld;h 

The great omission of circumstances in this statement 
of the subject, is too obvious to require farther notice. 

Upon the whole view of these three chapters, which 
contain Mr. Wheatley’s examination of the mercantile 
system, and exhaust the main part of bis design, we have 
little hesitation in giving it as our opinion, that he should 
not expect to convert one supporter of the old theory, 
whom the copious and masterly refiitation of Dr. Smith, 
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and the luminous, though less correct arguments of Mr. 
Hume (apparently more familiar to our author), have 
failed to undeceive. 

The remaining part of Mr. Wheatley’s work does not 
require so minute a consideration ; — the subjects which it 
discusses are more concise, and the discussions themselves 
more consistent. This, however, is the department in 
which we meet with the greatest portion of error ; and 
the general conclusions are here as unfounded as those 
of the former chapters were self-evident. The two leading 
doctrines of Mr. Wheatley, in this part of his specula- 
tions, are, the rapid progressive depreciation of currency, 
and the necessity of a reformation in the paper circulation 
of Great Britain. The former of these topics he has 
needlessly divided iiito two discussions, separated by the 
latter. We shall offer a few remarks on both his theories, 
in the order just now mentioned. 

I. It is well known to our scientific readers, that Dr. 
Smith made use of the average prices of grain, as the 
most accurate measure of the value of the precious metals 
at different periods. Ilis reasons for adopting this stan- 
dard, were partly drawn from his ])eculiar habit of con- 
sidering labour as the only measure of value, and partly 
from those circumstances in the nature of grain, which 
render it of all commodities the most constantly exchanged, 
the most frequently compared with money, the most re- 
gularly demanded at ^11 times, and the most universally 
used in all places. The common opinion, that silver had 
been sinking in value, with more or less rapidity, ever since 
the Eomans left Great Britain, was therefore examined by 
Dr. Smith, and refuted, upon a comparative view of the 
money prices of grain. He endeavoured to show, that, as 
the increase of corn had outstripped the supply of the pre- 
cious metals before the American mines were discovered, 
the value of silver was rising previous to that event ; — 
that, since the influx from those mines completely pro- 
duced their effects upon prices, the value of silver has 
again begun to rise, or, at least, is by no means falling ; — 
and that all the additions which continually come from 
thence, are absorbed by newly formed or improved com- 
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munities; consumed in manufacture; lost during transport- 
ation ; or carried away to the markets of Asia. 

To the conclusions of Dr. Smith, . Mr. Wheatley, who 
does not appear to have read the celebrated digression 
concerning the value of silver, and who calls the adoption 
of corn, as a standard, an assumption^ opposes the table of 
prices drawn up l)y Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn, which 
he terms a masterly refutation, and an acquisition highly 
honourable to the literature of the age. Upon the results 
of the table, with regard to the constant depreciation of 
currency since the Norman conquest, our author builds 
all his arguments. Without any hesitation, he draws the 
most startling inferences ; and never sto]\s a moment to 
inquire what may be the solidity of the document on 
which he has founded so loftv a mass of new doctrine. 

As money, says he, is now above 25 per cent, less valu- 
able than it was at the end of the American war, a monied 
income or capital of 400/., has, since that y)eriod, become 
worth less than three. A landlord may raise his rent at 
the expiration of his leases; but, in the mean time, his 
fortune is daily decreasing, in proportion to the length of 
the tenant’s bargain. All annuitants in the public funds 
are becoming poorer ; the country nominally gives them 
the stipulated interest, hut in reality only fifteen shillings 
in the pound, if the money was invested twenty years ago, 
and not nine shillings, if it was invested at the beginning 
of -the eighteenth century. The salaries of officers are 
reduced at the same lamentable rate. The value of the 
capital lent to Government diminishes in the same pro- 
portion — a proportion which is rapidly increasing; but if 
only the present rate continue, in half a century the whole 
national debt will be paid oft* except one shilling in the 
pound. Against the injustice of this method of liquidat- 
ing our debts, Mr. Wheatley inveighs with considerable 
warmth; and expresses his hopes, that instead of continu- 
ing devoutly to wish for this great consummation, the 
public will have their eyes so far 0 ])ened, by the calcula- 
tions of Sir G. Shuckburgh, that the fear of the del)t being 
paid too soon will alone be felt. 

Such, though^i;UUy^ is the substance of 

I we I 
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the two chapters upon the depreciation of currency. They 
are altogether composed of corollaries to Sir G. Shuck- 
burgh’s table ; and we conceive that the easiest way of 
quieting the fears of those who may partake in our author’s 
apprehensions, and of exposing the radical fallacy of his 
ingenious system, will be to examine the table. It has 
indeed excited much less notice than it deserves, if it is 
entitled to the least share of the confidence thus liberally 
bestowed by Mr. Wheatley. 

Sir G. Shuckburgh published his table, in the very 
valuable paper which he communicated to the Iloyal 
Society, upon the methods of ascertaining a standard of 
weights and measures.' In this inquiry, the table forms a 
kind of digression ; it is casually introduced ; it does not 
seem to be marked by the same accuracy which dis- 
tinguishes the main body of the paper ; the documents are 
ojily referred to in the most general way ; and, far from 
appearing to have taken the general views which must in- 
fluence all speculations about the analysis of price, he does 
not seem to be aware of the scientific nature of his subject: 
He prefaces the table by an apology for descending below 
the dignity of philosophy ; addresses it to the historian and 
antiquary ; and though he alludes to the writings of Smith 
and Stewart, yet he appears only to have consulted them 
in order to pick up detached sums and dates. 

The first column gives those years (that is, simjle ymr.s) 
from 1050 to 1795, for which he has lists of prices: the 
next gives the average price of wheat \ the next twelve 
give the prices of twelve other articles ; then follows a 
column with the mean prices of those articles; a column 
with the prices of husbandry labour, and another with 
those of beef and mutton. The remaining columns ex- 
hibit the comparative view of the value of money, accord- 
ing to these various prices in the r^even years for which 
alone he has tolerably full lists of prices, viz. 1 050, 1 350, 
1550, 1675, 1740, 1760, and 1795. And, from the re- 
sults of this comparison for these few detached years, he 
forms, by interpolation, his table of depreciation. 

Now, it must be observed, in the first place, that the 
* Phil. Trans, 1798, Part I. 
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prices are only obtained from the averages of single years, 
and that of these there are only six, beside the year 1550, 
which is assumed as a standard. This is a radical objec- 
tion to the whole calculation. We know well how much 
prices vary from year to year ; and how difficult it is to 
find any lists of them in ancient authors, unless when the 
motive for recording them was the extraordinary cheap- 
ness or dearth. It is plain, too, that beside variations 
from scarcity, different circumstances of a local or tem- 
})orary nature operate, at particidar periods, to raise or 
depress the ])rices of commodities. Thus, it cictually 
happens that the three last of the seven years were seasons 
of extensive warfare, and tliat two of these were years of 
uncommon scarcity, as well as foreign war. The conse- 
quences of forming a calculation from single years, may 
be perceive d in the erroneous conclusions to which the 
column of corn prices would lead us. The ])rice of Vheat 
for 1350, is the very same with that for 1550, according 
to Sir George Shuckburgh’s own account; yet Dr. Smith 
has clearly proved, not from the state of the corn-market 
for two single years, but from a variety of general tests, 
corroborated also by a series of successive facts, that 
during this very interval the jiioney price of wheat was 
regularly falling from twenty to ten shillings the quarter. 

Jlut farther, the list of prices in the different years are 
not equally complete : the mean value of money is esti- 
mated from five articles only, together with wheat in 
10.50, the first year of the series ; and from eight articles, 
together with wheat and day labour in 1350. Two of the 
twelve miscellaneous articles are, ale and small beer ; com- 
modities of which the prices are extremely complex, and 
influenced indeed by the operation of direct taxes. Ac- 
cording to the table, the price of the former doubled be- 
tween 1650 and 1675, while that of wheat fell in the pro- 
portion of eleven to nine. The price of beef and mutton 
increased between 1740 and 1760, in the proportion of 
two to three. During the same interval, the prices of 
oxen, cows, and sheep, scarcely augmented sensibly ; the 
rise was only in the proportion of three hundred and forty- 
three to three hundred and forty-seven. 
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Some inferences may be drawn from the table, which 
are in our apprehension equivalent to a reductio ad ahsur- 
dum. It would follow, for example, from a comparison 
of the price of labour in husbandry with the price of 
wheat at different times, that the lower orders were in a 
better condition a hundred years after the Conquest, than 
they were during the latter part of the American war. 
A day’s wages could, at the former period, purchase 
nearly half a bushel of wheat : at the latter period, the 
same wages could nurchase little more than a quarter of 
a bushel. 

As Sir George Shuckburgh has not detailed the parti- 
culars of his data^ or described the methods by which he 
formed his mean estimates of articles for each year, we 
cannot decide with respect to the limits within which he 
may have attained an accurate calculation. But we may 
be permitted to doubt the possibility of getting tolerably 
just averages of the prices of such commodities as vary 
extremely in quality, or in quantity, or in both. Of the 
first kind is cheese, and perhaps malt liquors ; of the second, 
oxen ; of the third, horses. In consequence of these con- 
siderations, we are th<j less surprised to find that the table 
of depreciation, rashly constructed, by interpolation, from 
such scanty and deceitful materials, is inconsistent with 
some of the very data which are given in the larger table, 
but not used in the calculation. The value of money for 
1550 being 100, its value for 1150, by the interpolation 
table, is 43. But if its value is calculated from the prices 
of cattle in the larger table, it is only 33 ; and from the 
prices of cattle and wheat together only 31. The one 
table gives 88 for the value in 1450 ; the other gives 100 
or 95, according as we take the price of cattle singly, or 
that of cattle and wheat together. 

But there are various objections of a more general 
nature to the whole plan of this table,^ which must already 
have forced themselves upon our readers. If the depre- 
ciation of money is to be estimated from the rise in the 
money price of commodities, an allowance is necessary for 
the effects produced upon price, by the variation in 
demand and supply, which takes place according to the 
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progress of society, and the different circumstances in its 
situation. If articles of various kinds are differently 
affected by these changes, the average of the whole varia- 
tions^ of money price will certainly not give any approxi- 
mation to the variations in the value of money. If one 
article has grown cheaper, in consequence of improvements 
in the mode of raising or manufacturing it, and another 
has grown dearer in consequence of a decreasing demand, 
and diminished attention to its production or fabric, al- 
though we should admit that specie has all along been 
growing more plentiful, so as to counteract the effects of 
the former circumstances, and to assist those of the latter, 
the medium of the change produced in both cases will 
evidently furnish no document of any such increase of 
specie. It would be absurd, therefore, to estimate the 
proportion of this increase, by averaging the contrary 
effects of opposite circumstances altogether independent of 
the state of currency ; or, which is the same thing, to take 
a medium between an increasing and decreasing series of 
prices, as a test of tlie variations in the standard of 
money. The same remark may be made with respect 
to averages of increasing series of prices, and prices which 
are stationary, or which alternately increase and decrease. 
Yet, in the table of Sir George Shuckburgh, some of the 
articles are nearly stationary, as wheat ; others most 
rapidly increase, as cattle ; others, as poultry, first in- 
crease, and then decrease. If wheat and malt liquors are 
assumed as criteria, while their circumstances vary ac- 
cording to laws so different from those which affect the 
other commodities, it seems difficult to discover why 
other articles, such as various manufactures, should not 
be admitted to influence the calculation, since they are 
much more similar to grain and liquors, than they are to 
the produce of pasture land. With respect to the value 
of money in a larger sense, the quantity of comforts and 
conveniences which it can purchase, has surely been, upon 
the whole, greatly increased during the period which has 
elapsed since the discovery of the American mines pro- 
duced its greatest effect. Many of the necessaries of life 
have also become cheaper; and some commodities have 
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been disclosed to us, which may be substituted for those 
necessaries. 

Taking this complex view of the subject (and we can 
scarcely venture to think that any other is compStible 
with the nature of the question, — at all events, we are 
sure that nothing like proportions can be ascertained in so 
great a mixture of causes), it should seem that the value 
of money has, upon the whole, not decreased in any ratio 
similar to that of Sir George Shuckburgh’s table, even 
admitting his data to have been sufficiently extensive, and 
his mode of computation quite correct. This supposed 
fact, of the great depreciation of money, is one of those 
which may be safely admitted, only in so far as they can 
be accounted for. The continued influx from the Ame- 
rican mines, has been demonstrated by Dr. Smith to be 
quite inadequate to produce any progressive effects upon 
the general prices of commodities in the European com- 
monwealth. No one now conceives it possible to effect 
any partial rise of prices by the increase of specie cur- 
rency. The augmentation of paper money is proposed by 
Mr. Wheatley as the cause of that enormous depreciation 
which he maintains, or rather assumes, to have taken 
place. But this is both inconsistent with the facts on 
which his speculations are founded, and repugnant to 
more general principles. It is inconsistent with the 
facts; because, according to Sir George Shuckburghs 
table, the rate of depreciation was much more rapid 
during the century after the Conquest than during 
the century after the Restoration ; during the period 
when neither new mines were discovered, nor paper 
currency existed, than during the period when, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wheatley, the effects of the newly dis- 
covered mines were succeeded by the still more powerful 
influence of the paper system.^ The explanation of the 

» Wo must attend, in tliis estimate, to the period between 1G75 
and 1760, and not to the period ending 1796 or 1800. All the 
numbers after 1760 are inteipolated by the aid of the mean for 

1795 a year of such extraordinary scarcity, according to the table 

itself, that the average price of wheat was nearly double its medium 
pi-kje in 1780. 
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supposed rapid decrease, by the effects of paper currency, 
is no less inconsistent with the most obvious views of the 
manner in which the general depreciation of currency is 
effected by the disproportionate issue of paper. For if 
that issue becomes so great, as to cause a rapid deprecia- 
tion, the market price of the precious metals must rise 
proportionably above their Mint price, and the specie must 
either be withdrawn from circulation altogether, or a per- 
manent discount must be established between coin and 
paper currency : neither of which effects it is pretended 
has taken place. 

It is impossible, tlierdbrc, to account for the supposed 
depreciation upon any principle hitherto proposed; and 
we have endeavoured to show, that the evidence upon 
which the sii])p()sitIon rests, is of the most flimsy and 
suspicious nature. There can remain no doubt, then, that 
the conclusion must be given up which Mr. Wheatley has 
confidently built on such grounds ; and we may add, that 
even if the whole extent of the data were admitted, the 
fallacy of some j)ositions would remain incontestable. It 
would still, for example, be erroneous to consider the 
gradual extinction of the national debt, by the depreciation 
of currency, as a breach of public faith, or to omit the con- 
sideration of those changes (confessedly beneficial to an- 
nuitants, which arc daily taking jdace in the price of 
various commodities, or to rank the adjustment of wages 
among the duties of the legislator, as Mr. Wheatley very 
distinctly does in p. 196. 

II. The other fallacies into which we conceive our 
author has fallen, upon the subject of paper currency, are 
by no means so remarkable, either for novelty or boldness, 
as that which we have just been examining. The excess 
of paper he imputes to the progress of taxation; and, 
after many eulogies upon the constitution of the Bank of 
England, while it remained the sole regulator of the paper 
circulation of the country, he ascribes the difficulties 
under which the Bank has laboured, as well as the whole 
commercial and financial embarrassments of the nation, 
during the late war, to the increase of country banks, and 
the permission of their notes. These banks, he contends. 
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in times of tranquillity, enlarge their issues too much; 
and, in times of alarni, contract them to a proportionable 
degree. Their notes are, in such emergencies, more liable 
to suspicion than Bank paper. The effects of the distrust 
excited by these, reaches the Bank, whose issues are thus 
extended in consequence of the country paper being de- 
preciated, as they are contracted from its redundancy in 
prosperous times. The same redundancy, he adds, in- 
creases all those bad effects of paper currency, which we 
have already referred to. In order to render this reason- 
ing conclusive, Mr. Wheatley must prove. 

First of all, That the. right of engaging in an important 
department of trade, ought to be confined by Government 
to one great mercantile company, merely because private 
individuals may overtrade in this, as in every other line. 

Secondly^ That the trade of banking is so very peculiar 
in its nature, as to destroy all prudence, and even to 
obliterate the fear of failure, in those who undertake it. 

Thirdly^ That the Bank directors are likely to know 
the credit of those whom they deal with, better than the 
merchants in country towns know that of their customers ; 
and are likely to superintend the whole circulation of the 
community more accurately of themselves, in the metro- 
polis, where they have each separate concerns, than when 
assisted by the vigilance of four hundred agents in different 
quarters, whose lives are devoted to the task. 

Lastly^ That the central bank has not a sufficient 
control over all country banks, when at every moment 
its notes bear to theirs the same relation that specie bears 
to its own ; more particularly, when its obligation to pay 
in specie has been suspended, without any analogous 
suspension in favour of the country banks. It is indeed 
absurd in the extreme, at present, to complain of the 
country banks increasing the paper currency beyond its 
just bounds. Until they also shall be absolved from the 
obligation to fulfil their contracts, no advocate for the 
Bank of England ought to hazard an allusion of this kind. 
These establishments still remain under the various checks, 
which secure the honesty, and quicken the prudence of 
every private trader. They have the most powerful 
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inducements to pursue the line of conduct most beneficial 
to the public, and the best means of discovering the 
direction in which that line runs. To expect, from their 
thoughtlessness and avarice, a general depreciation of the 
currency, by a universal over-issue of notes, would be as 
ridiculous, as to suppose that the Oporto merchants will 
ever deluge the country with port wine. 

Before taking leave of Mr. Wheatley’s treatise, we must 
again express our disappointment at the scantiness of the 
new matter which it displays, upon so various and ini- 
])ortant a field of inquiry, after the splendid promises of 
the preface. The minuteness, however, with which we 
have gone through almost all his reasonings, is a sufficient 
j)roof that we value his performance more than the common 
ephemeral publications on political topics. And as he 
has evidently paid considerable attention to a subject, 
removed, by its manifold difficulties, above the reach of 
ordinary reasoners, we trust that he will continue to 
prosecute his speculations^ until he shall make some real 
addition to this imj)()rtant branch of science. The style 
of the tract is extremely careless, and in many parts 
tainted with a disagreeable vulgarity of expression. It is 
frequently deficient in grammatical purity ; and for these 
imperfections, it only atones, by a very laudable sacrifice 
of all pretensions to ornament.. But, in a work of this 
nature, these are very trivial faults ; and we should not 
have even thus shortly hinted at them, had we met with 
much to gratify us in the more substantial ])arts of the 
entertainment. 
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(January, 1804.) 

Thn Substance of a Speedy intended to have been spoken in the 
House of Lords; November 22, 1803. By II. Watson, Lord 
Bishop of JjlaiidafF. Second Edition. Pp. 40. 8vo. London. 
Cadcll and Davies. 1803. h * 

The deservedly high reputation which Bishop Watson has 
obtained in the literary world, and the liberality, of which 
he has exhibited so many specimens in the field of contro- 
versy, induce us to pay the highest degree of respectful 
attention to everything that comes from his pen. We 
trust it will not .be deemed inconsistent with such senti- 
ments of respect, if we express some regret that he should 
now condescend to a popular discussion of certain political 
topics, infinitely below the dignity of his scientific powers, 
indeed, but apparently beyond the sphere to which his 
studies have extended. There is little in this unspoken 
speech calculated cither to edify or to rouse. The style 
and manner are not remarkably original, nor are the illus- 
trations distinguished by any peculiar felicity. The general 
political doctrines, what we usually call the political prin- 
ciples, are no doubt perfectly sound, and the polemical 
matters touched upon, are treated with admirable temper 
and candour; but the topics of consolation to which the 
Reverend author resorts, are in the last degree chimerical ; 
his counsels are vague, and even extravagant — we had 
almost said thoughtless. The practical expedients which 
he recommends in the present crisis of affairs, are evi- 
dently inconsistent with a sober view of the circumstances, 
^ and repugnant to the most obvious principles of political 
science. 
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The exordium and peroration of this speech are so pe- 
culiarly adapted to the circumstances under which it does 
not come before us, and are so much at variance with the 
fact, of the speech having been Avritten for publication, 
that it requires all our reverential feelings towards the 
author to suppress a smile at the incongruity. 

“My Lords, 

“In obcdicnco io his Majesty’s commands, and in comjdianoc 
with my own sense of piddic duty, I this day a])peaT in my place 
in tlie noblest assembly upon earth, convened by the most gracdous 
monarch that ever sat. upon a throne, and required to deliberate 
upon the most important subject that everocenpied 3'our Lordships* 
attention, or that of any of yon r predectessors in this House. 

“ 1 , my Lords, could have been well contented to spend the little 
remainder of my life in retirement., and buried in obscurity; indif- 
fermit, alike, to the calls of professional emolument and professional 
ambition : but 1 cannot be contentc'd to remain indiilerent to the 
summons of my sovereign, in a time of distress ; deaf to the calls of 
my country, when its exishmee is endangered.— -Endangered we all 
know it to be: but where is the dastardly soul (none such, T am 
• confident, is to bo mot with amongst your’ Lordships ; none such, 1 
h(>])e, is to be met with {imongst any of those in whose hearing J 
now speak) — -\\ here is the dastardly soul, who accomi)anies his 
prospect of danger with a feeling of despair?’* 

After describing some of the evils which would follow a 
successful invasion of this island, in very glowing lan- 
guage, sufficient, indeed, to animate with .British feelings 
any one who may still be insane enough not to dc})recate 
from the bottom of his soul the most calamitous of all 
imaginable events, — his Lordship thus brings his intended 
oration to a close. 

“ Such, ray Lords, would be the final eveiil of a successful inva- 
sion of this country by the republic of Framie. I have in some 
d(‘gree described it, but 1 do not in any degree expect it ; I expect Iluj 
direct contrary. My bop(; and my tinn (expectation is, that, instijad 
of succe.'^H, the enemy will exporitmee defeat; instead of triumph, 
disgrac.e and ruin ; that, under the go<xl providence of (lod, the 
arms of Great Ib itain will not only prescu've her own independence, 
blithe insti’umcntal in ex(;iting the spirit of other nations to recover 
theirs, and eventually (umtribute to the establishing Ihe inio liberty, 
and promoting the true prosperity, of France itself.— rJhit on this 
subjeid 1 forbear. 

“ And now. Illustrious Peers of this mighly empire! Venerable 
fathers of our most venerable ( diurcdi ! I beseech you individually 
To pardon me, if, in the warmth of my z(;al for the public safety 
(never more endangered than at present), any expression has 
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escaped me unworthy the dignity of your rank to hear, unbecoming 
the decorum of my station to utter. Little more can be expected 
by the country from a man of my age, except fiom his prayers ; 
and mine shall never be wanting for its preservation, and for peace 
among mankind.” 

We are informed in the advertisement, that it was Bishop 
Watson’s ‘‘full intention to have delivered the substance 
of the speech in the House of Lords ; but that, as he pro- 
ceeded, he found it impossible to comprehend, in a short 
speech, all he wished to state; that he was unwilling to 
take up the time of the House with his speculations, and 
therefore has adopted the present mode of giving his senti- 
ments to the public.” We shall now lay before our readers 
the result of these “ speculations.” — The substance of 
them appears, indeed, to have been long, if not accurately, 
weighed by the Reverend author; and, in behalf' of the 
most objectionable of his propositions, he cannot surely 
plead the ])ressure of other cares, or the hurry of extem- 
porary composition ; for it is now six years since he gave 
it to the world in another form. 

After some splendid declamation, in our apprehension 
not very necessary, against the conduct of that people whose 
spirit of universal domination has left them without one 
sincere friend, and whose mean submission to domestic 
tyranny has effaced the transient admiration excited by 
their conquests, our author proceeds to unfold his opinion 
upon the measures fit to be adopted in the present crisis of 
British affairs — “ those means which, in addition to our 
present exertions, may help to avert the catastrophe from 
ourselves.” 

The first expedient which he suggests for the salvation 
of the country, is, that the first class under the Defence 
Act should be called out, and trained to arms, not merely 
as a temporary measure, but in all time coming, after the 
danger which now threatens us shall have passed away. It 
is, no doubt, a little singular, that one of his grand reme- 
dies for a present and pressing evil, should consist in a 
plan of future improvement. Great Britain is attacked 
by the most powerful and victorious nation in the world ; 
she is left to fight single-handed against all the force that 
such an adversary can send out ; the other states, either 
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jealous or overawed, stand back to wait the issue of the 
combat ; in a few weeks, this momentous strife is to be de- 
cided on oiir own shores ; the case has become extreme, be- 
yond the reach of all former calculation ; we meet the emer- 
gency by pro})ortionate exertions ; and, left to the strength 
of our own arms, we are calling forth all our domestic 
resources, in hourly expectation of the tremendous aifray. 
Yet all this, says llishop Watson, avails you nothing: you 
must continue a siniilar degree of active ])reparation after 
the crisis has terminated fivourably; — you must become 
more a military pe(^])le ; — this is your only chance of being 
saved. Ihit, let us see what is this nostrum which is pre- 
scribed during the paroxysm of disease, and is, it would 
appear, to effect a present cure by a subsequent improve- 
ment of the constitution. Our author proposes, that, an- 
nually, 50,000 y('uths, who had attained the age of 17 
during tlie pivccHling year, should be called out and taught 
the use of arms; and that, alter six years, they should be 
dismissed as emeriti^ exce])t when the public service re- 
quired their assistance. In this manner, he thinks a body 
of 300,000 young men would easily be trained in six years, 
and, after that, a constant succession of the same number 
would be k(‘pt up; so that the nation might become suffi- 
ciently military, to defy all its enemies, by drilling a 
portion of its youth a few days every year. 

This project, as thus described, impresses us, in the first 
])lace, with a very unfavourable idea of our authors skill 
in political arithmetic. IIow could he imagine that, by 
annually raising 50,000 men, we shall have a force of 
300,000 at the end of six years? He cannot reasonably 
expect that there should remain more than 200,000 fit for 
service, allov/ing for dccxths, casualties, and emigration. 
But, admitting the same numbers always to be kept up, by 
whatever means; — it is not surely a few days’ training that 
can render the nation sufficiently military to cope with the 
best standing armies in Europe. Ifi on the other hajid, 
this militia rotation is proposed as a succedancMim for the 
ancient militia, and not for the standing army, it is scarcely 
conceivable that our author should think of embodying a 
military force of such extent by compulsion, without the 

VOL. TH. l) 
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admission of substitutes; and if it is only intended to 
supersede the extraordinary modes of defence, by volun- 
teers, or a levy en masse^ we are at a loss to perceive any 
great novelty in the plan, unless that it very much limits 
the extent of the usual methods of arming the people, by 
beginning with a small number of recruits, and teaching 
that art gradually to a few, which ought as soon as possible 
to be communicated to all. We suspect that if our author 
had pursued the idea with his accustomed acuteness and 
precision, his project would have terminated in a recom- 
mendation .to encourage as much as possible the volunteer 
system, or perhaps to enforce the General Defence Act in 
times of peace, as well as at the present critical moment; 
and whatever may be the merits of such counsel, we cannot 
very well perceive that its originality claims the solemn 
statement with which he honours it in these pages. 

Another expedient suggested by the Reverend author, is 
to conciliate the Irish Catholics without irritating the Pro- 
testants ; and his ideas upon this subject are truly enlight- 
ened and liberal; being indeed the only definite plan 
sketched out by him for accomplishing the very desirable 
object in view. 

“ Justico, T thinlc, may be done to the Catholics, witlicmt injustice 
being done to the Protestants. — Tlie Protestant clcjgy may continue 
to possess the tithes of the country ; and the Catholic clergy may be 
provided for from the piddic exehccpicr of the empire. I see no 
danger which wcmld arise to the Established Church from some 
such arrangement as this ; and it would, probably, be attended with 
the greatest advantage to the state. Wo think the Catholics to be 
in error ; they think the same of us. Both ought to reflect, that 
eveiy error is not a criminal eri'or, and that their error is the 
greatest who most en- against Christian charity.” — pp. 25, 2G, 27. 

In order to effect the same great purpose of securing 
unanimity among the different religious persuasions of this 
island, by measures of justice and moderation, our author 
next recommends, in very powerful language, the repeal of 
the Test and (Corporation Acts. Without expressing the 
slightest suspicion of the Dissenters, and without wishing 
to exaggerate their numbers, he thinks them “ too loyal to 
be treaterl with distrust at any time, and too numerous to 
be soured by neglect at this time.” Now, whatever may 
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j be our opinion with respect to both of* these grand ques- 
tions, we will venture to affirm, that a more singular idea 
’ never entered the mind of a practical statesman, than that 
of obtaining unanimity in a season of imminent public 
danger, by stirring a discussion of the points at issue be- 
tween contending sects. If^ by the force of reason Bishop 
Watson believes it possible to lull the jealousy of the Irish 
Protestants and English High-churchmen — if he thinks a 
vote of Parliament, in direct opposition to all the rooted 
prejudices of those powerful parties, will he received with 
perfect contentment by them, as well as hailed with exulta- 
tion by their adversaries — then may he expect, from the 
adoption of his proposal, an augmentation of the cordiality 
which now universally prevails from a suspension of the 
controversy. But surely when the enemy is at our gates, 
and when happily no backwardness is displayed by any 
sect in the preparation for repelling him, it would be a 
strange policy to lay down our arms, and set about investigat- 
ing grievances, in order that we may increase the cordiality 
of a small part of our people, by alienating, or at least 
irritating, all the rest. At another time, it would not unbe- 
come Parliament to regard the prevailing prejudices which 
have so long oppressed the dissenting interest, more espe- 
cially in the sister kingdom. But, in the present critical 
emergency, all prejudices are to be weighed by the propor- 
tions of those whom they sway; and what our author 
terms the “ neglect of the Dissenters,” is only the salutary 
waiving of a discussion, that would certainly estrange one 
great body of men from the common cause, in whichever 
way it might happen to terminate. 

Hitherto we have only seen our author recommending 
expedients of defence, which are by no means original, 
unless in the singularity of their application to the actual 
situation of affairs. We now come to his financial scheme, 
by far the most striking of the v/hole; and surely as novel 
in itself, as extraordinary in the moment of its suggestion. 
Bishop Watson proposes that we should take the present 
opportunity to pay off the whole of the national debt.' H(i 

* He qualifies the proposal by saying, “ or, at least, that part 
which has been added to it by the Seven-years’ w%'ir, by the Anicrican 
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urges, in behalf of this bold scheme, a good number of 
declainatcry reasonings; such as, the terror with which 
so grand an operation would strike our enemies, and the 
advantages of lessening the “great imposthume growing 
on the body politic,” before its bursting proves fatal. 

Leaving such vague topics, which we confess ourselves 
r.ot altogetlier able to comprehend, we wish to examine a 
few of his more plausible arguments in favour of the great 
measure. It would, he maintains, lessen the luxury of all 
ranks; it would preserve the middle classes of the peo})le 
from the ruin, or emigration, to which enormous taxation 
is reducing them ; and it would save money to all wdio pay 
taxes, by freeing them from the burdens which are im- 
posed, in order to defray the charges of management. 

Of these effects, which our author su)>poses would follow 
the redemption of the national debt, we may remark, that 
the two last are, in fact, one and the same thing, and are 
directly at variance with the first. If the measure is to 
lighten the burdens of the middle classes, it can only do 
so, by freeing their incomes from the o])eration of that part 
of the taxes which goes to ])a.y the charge of managing the 
debt ; and this is exactly the saving which our author 
points out as the third advantage. On the other hand, 
supposing the income of individuals to gain all this part 
which shall thus be saved from the iieccssary revenue, the 
consequence of more easy circumstances, or a greater free 
income, is not likely to be the diminution of luxury. But 
we shall pass over the obvious inconsistency and confusion 
that prevails in this statement of the* argument, and com- 
pare the advantage which the plan certainly possesses, that 

war, by llie last war, and by tins.”- — Ibit, in fact, more lhan ibo 
debt existing previously to tKo Seven-years’ war (about seventy-two 
millicais funded) has been redeemed since the year 1780, by the 
joint effects of the sinking-fund and the sale of the land-tax. The 
latter operation has freed the nation from the burden of the interest, 
as well as principal, of ahovo eighteen millions ; tlie interest of the 
stock purchased by the former operation continues indeed to be 
paid, but would, instantly cease, were all the debt, contracted since 
^ the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, redeemed ; so that wo may consider 
the payment of that debt as a clearance of every iiicumbranco, and 
the liishup s proposal as a project for the redemption of the whole 
national debt. 
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of saving the charges of management, with the various 
evils which must necessarily arise from its execution, and 
the imsurmountahle difficulties which lie in its way. 
Tiishop Watson, it may be remembered, first brought the 
scheme forward, in the excellent Address to the People of 
Great Britain, which he published six years ago, and of 
which, he informs us, above 30,000 copies were circulated. 
We take our ideas of the plan from that tract, as well as 
from the present, in which, after mature consideration, he 
has thought proper again to urge it. 

Some projects may be considered apart from the means 
suggested for their accomplishment ; and we may frequently 
decide hypothetically in favour of a measure, without ex- 
amining the means proposed for its execution ; because the 
advantages of the end may be very obvious, while the 
means proposed for its attainment arc exceptionable ; and 
yet other methods may possibly suggest themselves after- 
wards, when the ultimate object is allowed to be desirable. 
But this is by no means the case with the scheme now 
under consideration. It cannot be viewed abstractedly 
from the mode of its execution ; because, admitting all the 
advantages ascribed to the sudden liquidation of an enor- 
mous national debt, there is only one possible mode of 
effecting it — a heavy imposition upon capital. If the na- 
tional debt is at all burdensome, it must be irredeemable 
by any taxes which fall upon the national income ; if it is 
advantageous to ])ay it quickly off, that rapid payment can 
only be made by levying contributions, which must fall 
upon the capital stock of the country, without the possi- 
bility of being shifted u])on its animal revenue. 

To such a tax it is perhaps a sufficient objection, that it 
must fall permanently and ultimately upon one class only 
of the community — the proprietors of stock and of land. 
The merchant and manufacturer will be assessed in pro- 
portion to their capitals, the landlord in proportion to his 
estate, and the cultivator in proportion to the stock which 
he employs in improving the ground. All those who live 
upon income not arising from fixed and realised capitals, 
are necessarily exempted from the ojieration of such a tax. 
Of this description are all annuitants and office-bearers ; 
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labourers, not merely common workmen, whom no ordinary 
tax of compulsive operation can finally affect, but those 
who are paid in proportion to ^eat skill and experience, 
acquired from long apprenticeship or the previous expendi- 
ture of capital, whose profits arise from a stock not actually 
extant, and who are better able than almost any other class 
to pay their share of ordinary contributions ; traders on 
borrowed capital, including dealers on consignment — per- 
haps we may add the smaller retail-dealers, whose profits 
bear little or no proportion to their capital. It is evidently 
in the highest degree unjust, that these orders should be 
exempted from the operation of a tax which is intended to 
free diem, as well as the capitalist, from a certain annual 
burden ; that, while the capitalist only gains by the mea- 
sure the difference between his share of the old taxes and 
the profits he might have made on the capital which he 
surrenders, the annuitant should gain his whole share of 
the old taxes ; that one class of the community should alone 
contribute to defray expenses formerly incurred for the 
benefit of the whole. It may be imagined, perhaps, that 
the proprietors of stock will, in some cases, be able, if not 
to shift the payment of the tax from themselves, at least to 
derive from the annuitants, who share in the profits, an 
addition to their income proportioned to the contribution 
levied on their capital. Thus, it may be supposed that the 
proprietors of capital lent to traders, will demand a higher 
interest for the part which remains after payment of the 
tax ; and that the stockholders, who allow inferior capitalists 
to derive a profit from commission, will diminish that allow- 
ance. But a little consideration may easily convince us, 
that this effect never could take place. The rate at which 
stock can be borrowed in any country, depends, it is now 
understood, upon the quantity which the owners have to 
lend, and the extent of the demand on the part of the bor- 
rowers. Now, the imposition in question, by increasing 
the income of those who are not capitalists, has a tendency 
rather to diminish than to increase the demand of the 
borrowers, and, in this way, to lower the rate of borrowing. 
On the other hand, the quantity of stock itself not being 
at all diminished by the mere transfer of it from the ori- 
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ginal owners to the former creditors of the public, it is 
impossible that the lenders can command a higher market 
for it than is naturally fixed by the combination of these 
two circumstances. In like manner, those who formerly 
traded on commission will receive consignments to the 
same amount, either from their former correspondents, who 
will now partly trade on borrowed capital, or from such of 
the public creditors as have vested their stock directly in 
business. In the one case, the former correspondents pay 
interest for the loan, and must allow the same commission ; 
in the other, the consignees have only made a partial 
change of correspondents. If every plantation in Jamaica 
were divided between two proj)rietors, their consignees in 
liritain would rather receive a higher than a lower com- 
mission, because the competition of proprietors would be 
somewhat increased ; and if the capital of each merchant 
who supplies the planters with loans were subdivided in the 
same way, the rate of interest would be diminished, rather 
than increased. The same observations apply to all who 
derive a revenue from labour of any denomination. The 
capital and wealth of the country remaining the same, the 
demand for their services will not diminish. The yearly 
fiind destined to support them cannot be contracted or 
diverted, by the circumstance of not passing through the 
hands of government. The persons of this class, whose 
skill and industry are subservient to the employment of 
stock, resemble the traders on consignment, with this dif- 
ference, that their capital cannot be taxed. The other 
persons of this description, who minister to the indulgence 
or weakness of the rich, may be compared to traders on 
credit, who save indolent or impotent capitalists the cares 
of managing their returns. All these traders or labourers 
will continue to draw the same income as formerly ; while 
they are relieved, without any sacrifice upon their part, 
from the whole burden of their present contributions to the 
government. One class of the community will thus become 
liable for the principal, in order to save part of the charges 
of management, and to free all the rest from their share of 
the interest. 

But this is not the only inequality which necessarily 
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attends the operation of such a tax. Capitals of every 
extent are perein])torily assessed in the same proportion ; 
the care with which middling and inferior proprietors have 
been spared by all wise financiers is at an end ; and the 
burden of the new tribute falls upon those who have hitherto 
been deemed unable to bear a compulsory diminution of 
income. Stock of different descriptions, too, will suffer 
in a very different degree by a loss of the same propor- 
tional part. So that, while the landholder may sell part 
of his estate, in order to pay the tax, without diminishing 
the rent of the remaining part, the merchant is thrown en- 
tirely out of his present line of business by any considerable 
variation in the amount of his capital. This grievance will 
also fall with different degrees of weight upon different 
proprietors of laud, and merchants in different lines of busi- 
ness : so that scarcely any two cajntalists will be affected 
ill the same projiortion by the immediate operation of 
the assessment, or by the ultimate consequences of the 
diminution. 

Hitherto we have supposed that the immediate redemp- 
tion of the national debt would for ever after free the country 
from the charges of management. lJut this is only true in 
a certain degree. The blank occasioned by the transfer of 
capital must be, in a great measure, filled up by the crea- 
tion of private debts ; and the ex])ense attending the 
management of these must be defrayed by the debtors. 
Less waste and extravagance would unquestionably attend 
this arrangement ; the whole expense, too, would be much 
more limited ^ and a most important check would certainly 
he given to the influence of the Crown. It deserves, how- 
ever, to be considered, that the kind of men whom this 
change would enrich, are not much more favourable to the 
peace and wealth of the community, than tax-gatherers and 
public functionaries, against whom such invectives have 
been directed. Pettifogging attornies, with the whole 
tribe of money-dealers, are exactly that class of the people 
whom a good citizen would wish to see diminished in nuni- 
, Ix.'rs and importance : and of all the kinds of labour which 
some writers have denominated unj)roductive, the labour 
bestowed on litigation is perhaps the least beneficial to 
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society. Besides, wo confess that, sincere as our attach- 
ment is to the ancient privileges of the people, we cannot 
contemplate, without some alarm, so sudden a shock as the 
power of the Crown must necessarily receive by the mea- 
sure. We can call the projected reduction of patronage, 
by no other name than a violent change in the balance of 
the Constitution ; and this consideration alone should have 
no small weight with us, in these times, when the unhappy 
experience of our neighbours has so strongly recommended 
to practical statesmen that predilection, which every whole- 
some theory had long before encouraged, for the most 
gradual alterations in political systems. 

The sudden shifting of immense capital which we 
have now been considering, cannot fail to strike every 
sober reasoncr with great alarm, independent of the ine- 
quality with which the shock must operate. The state- 
ment of a few obvious circumstances may enable us to 
perceive how carelessly Bishop Watson, and the other 
{)rojectors who so loudly declaim in favour of such measures 
for liquidating the public debts, have formed their opinions 
on this momentous subject. In contrasting with such 
violent schemes, the plan of gradual redemption by a 
sinking fund, we by no means wish to be understood as 
adopting for a model the particular modification of that 
plan which has been introduced into the financial affairs of 
Great Britain within the last twenty years. Without 
entering into any discussion of the comparative merits of 
the difierent sinking funds which have been recommended, 
we shall refer, merely for tlie sake of illustration, to that of 
which experience lias exemplified the effects. 

The public debt of this country has been contracted 
during seasons of difficulty and embarrassment, when the 
monied interest had a ready market for their cajiital, and 
the public revenue, including the funds allotted to the 
payment of the interest, naturally laboured under a 
greater or less degree of suspicion and discredit. Partly 
in consequence of this distrust, and partly from the demand 
for money, the new lenders have always extorted much 
better terms than they could have procured at other times, 
by relieving former creditors of their share in the old 
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loans ; and somewhat better terms than they could have 
obtained, even at those times of difficulty, by purchasing 
shares in former loans. Thus, every sum of money which 
the public has occasion to borrow during periods of extra- 
ordinary national expenditure, that is, all the sums which 
the state ever has occasion to raise by loan, are necessarily 
procured at a very considerable disadvantage, the debtor 
receiving a premium not only beyond what he would have 
obtained by lending his money in ordinary times, but even 
beyond what he could obtain by investing his money in the 
other loans at their present discount. Financiers have 
still ferther increased this disadvantage, by funding in 
those stocks which bore the greatest discount and a lower 
rate of interest ; and, in order to diminish the amount of 
the taxes required for paying the interest of the new debt, 
they have generally scrupled little about making a needless 
addition to the principal. — The loans made during the 
American war are now universally allowed to have been 
negotiated on terms peculiarly injurious to the revenue ; 
and it is the opinion of many impartial persons, that, 
during the last war also, our finances would have suffered 
much less had the burden of the loans been thrown more 
upon the interest, and had smaller premiums been given 
in the form of capital. But be this as it may, the fact is 
undoubted, that whenever the state borrows, a nominal 
capital of debt Is created, considerably greater than the 
sums received and employed in the public service. So 
long as the nation is only burthened with the annuity 
payable upon this nominal capital, the interest at which it 
has raised the money is not exorbitant, although the loans 
may have been made at high premiums, because the interest 
is considerably under the market rate when stocks are at 
par. But if the principal of the debt is to be paid at par, 
the nation loses the whole difference between the sums 
really advanced and the capital created, which in every 
case must be very great. Thus, during the American war, 
and for the payment of the surplus expenses after the peace, 
nearly 97 J millions were funded in the Three and Four 
per cents. ; sometimes without any other premium than what 
necessarily arose from the low price of those stocks at the 
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time, sometimes by the grant of a premium, in the form of 
short or of long annuities ; and, making no allowance on 
account of such premiums, the sum actually received for 
the capital, added to the debt, amounted only to 75^ 
millions. If, then, this debt were redeemed at par, the 
nation would lose nearly 22 millions, besides a further loss 
on navy bills, &c., funded after the peace. During the last 
war, the stocks having been still lower, and the Three per 
cents, more resorted to in proportion, the difference between 
the money received and the capital created, was still 
greater. If we suppose the average price of the Three 
per cents, to have been sixty (that is, three per cent, higher 
than the average at which the operation of the sinking 
fund was carried on), the nation would lose above sixty- 
three millions by redeeming at par the stock created in the 
Three cents, alone, previous to the 5th of April 1801, 
and independent of the Imperial loan. It is certainly not 
estimating too high the whole loss which such an operation 
must occasion, when carried through all the branches of the 
debt now funded, if we reckon the difference between the 
par, and the money advanced, at a hundred millions ster- 
ling. Nor would it be possible to make any deduction to 
this amount in paying the stockholders ; for, in the first 
place, the constant transfer of funded property prevents us 
from discovering who are the actual gainers of so enormous 
a premium ; and, next, though we could get at these, it 
would be a direct violation of the faith upon which they 
lent their money to government. It has just now been 
taken for granted, that the redemption is made at par. 
That this will be the case, we cannot entertain any doubt. 
The necessary effect of the sudden payment of the debt 
must inevitably be, to restore the par in all the permanent 
funds, and to raise much higher than par the stock which is 
not redeemable, as the life annuities, and the long and 
short annuities. 

We need scarcely remark, how different the operation 
of the sinking fund is in all these respects. With a pace 
gradually accelerated, it encroaches upon the capital of the 
debt ; and, hardly influencing the price of stocks, it silently 
transfers the property from the creditors to the govern- 
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merit. This transfer is made in small portions, at different 
times; so that the lowest fund, or the fund which is lowest 
in proportion to its profits, may always be chosen. During 
a long war, a vast portion of the debt may be purchased 
by the Commissioners at a lower rate than that at which 
it was funded ; so that while the nation is borrowing at a 
disadvantage, it is in the same degree reaping a benefit 
from discharging former incumbrances at little cost. After 
a very great part of the stock has been purchased by the 
Commissioners, the remainder will indeed rise higher than 
it would have done if the same stock had continued in the 
possession of men who often brought it into the market: 
But the change is so slow, that a number of channels, now 
empty, must be filled, before the difficulty of obtaining em- 
ployment for capital shall occasion a glut in the stock 
market. When a resolution to pay off the debt in four 
years is suddenly formed, 3 ceiUs. being at sixty, every 
proprietor knows that, by holding out, he must gain 
40 per cent.; while he receives, in the mean time, 5 per 
cent, of interest. When the payment is effected by the 
slow transfer to the sinking fund, proprietors know that 
they cannot force th<ur stock upon the Commissioners at 
par. In the former case, monied men will eagerly strive 
to get a share of the funds before they arc n(?ar par, know- 
ing that, by this purchase, their gain is sure. In the latter, 
they may gain one or per cent.y and then be obliged to 
sell again before the Coinmissioners choose to pay more. 
It is probable, then, that the effects of the sinking fund will 
be, to displace gradually a part of the capital now vested in 
the national loans, and to restore it to the commerce and 
agriculture of the country; while the annuitants, who 
cannot engage in trade, and are anxious for the best 
security, being the last to sell out, will receive the highest 
price. The debt will thus be redeemed with as little loss 
as possible ; and when, during a season of' peace, the 
revenue of the fund shall be so great as to render the 
speedy completion of the transfer certain, government 
may begin the change, by lightening the national burdens ; 
so that, on the one hand, the enormous taxes required to 
maintain the process of liquidation may not all at once be 
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repealed ; and, on the other, the increased rapidity of the 
process may not occasion, towards its conclusion, too sudden 
a shifting of the remaining stock. 

Bishop Watson appears not to have formed a very 
accurate idea of the nature and extent of the sinking fund. 
He undervalues its powers, by not attending to the law of 
their increase ; and he plaiidy mistakes the constitution of 
the uniform part of tlie fund. Thus (in his Address, p. 2) 
he talks of the inefficacy of a million a year to save us 
from bankruptcy. He forgets that 200,000^. per annum 
is also granted for this service ; and that, besides the old 
sinking fund (as it is called), a new one was established in 
1793, for the redemption of debt contracted since that 
time. This fund, amounting to 1 per cent, on all new 
debts, was no less than 1,028,000/. per annum (exclusive 
of accumulation) when liisliop Watson first wrote ; and 
now, when he re])eats his doctrines, it amounts to above 
3i millions, including the interest of accumulation. It 
ought also to be considered, that the ])rofits of both these 
funds, as well as of the annuities from time to time falling 
into the old one, are, in the strictest sense of the word, 
sums apj)ropriaied to discharge the debt. They are raised 
by taxes which might otherwise have been takeJi off as the 
transfer of stock to the fund wx'ut on. The old sinking 
fund, amounting now to above 2^ millions, is not indeed 
to increase beyond four millions, so fin* as it may be applied 
to the ])urchase of debt contracted previous to 1 793 ; but 
the surplus may be ap})lied to the purchase of stock since 
funded ; and the new sinking fund has no limitation. To 
redeem our whole debt, then, a revenue of six millions is 
yearly set apart, with its own accumulations ; and being 
raised on the income of the people, by means of taxes, 
which, excei)t the legacy duty and a few stamp taxes, 
never can be shifted upon capital, it is equally dis- 
tributed over the different kinds of profit wdiich constitute 
the whole national revenue. The transfer of this sum to 
the fund, sets free a stock equal to the sum raised from 
the people after deducting the expenses of management. 
This stock will be employed in the cultivation and com- 
merce of the country, and, so far from being afraid lest the 
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process of payment went on too slowly, a prudent states- 
man, supposing the nation to be at peace, would rather be 
inclined to check the velocity of so powerful an engine, lest 
it should acquire a momentum fatal to the stability of com- 
merce. Some political inquirers have accordingly been 
alarmed at the extensive action of the sinking fund, and 
have predicted very great inconvenience from its final 
operations. Into the general question of this species of 
liquidation, it is needless at present to enter : we are only 
viewing it as contrasted with the proposed liquidation by 
sudden transfer of capital. We may however remark, 
that those who have entertained the greatest apprehensions 
on this point, appear to have forgotten how gradually the 
action of the fund increases, how much it is under the 
control of the state, and, particularly, that it can never 
set free, at once, more than the interest of the original 
incumbrances. We talk of the fund accumulating, until 
in so many years it has increased to so many hundred 
millions ; but its income can never exceed the net amount 
of the taxes ; and during the last year, when it has reached 
the maximum^ it sets free exactly that amount of the 
stock, and no more. If, instead of being raised in taxes, 
this sum had remained in the pockets of the people, to- 
gether with the expenses of collection and management, we 
cannot doubt that it would have found employment as 
easily as the other accumulations of profits, wages, and 
rents. In like maimer, had the whole revenue of the 
fund from the beginning remained in the possession of the 
nation, a real capital would have been accumulated much 
greater than the whole debt, which would certainly have 
found an easy vent in the extension of trade, the improve- 
ment of waste lands, and the cultivation of colonial ter- 
ritories. But if the separation of the capital from its 
possessors is suddenly made, a stock is accumulated in 
hands unable to employ it, unless by restoring it to the 
space which the tax has left vacant. In like manner, if 
the accumulation of a real capital were made, by means of 
a fund over and above the amount of the debt (not, of 
course, by means of interest), it would be impossible 
suddenly to employ it. 
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We have hitherto been proceeding upon the admission 
that it is possible to raise, in four or five years, by taxing 
capital stock, a sum equal to the national debt estimated 
at par. But a variety of circumstances concur to render this 
utterly impracticable. In the first place, Great Britain 
has had some experience, and, we. suspect, is soon to have 
some more, of the ease with which direct income taxes are 
enforced — the willingness of men to disclose their private 
affairs — the alacrity, more especially, with which traders 
exhibit to tax-gatherers and fellow-citizens the amount of 
their gains — and the honesty which all ranks of men dis- 
play in assessing themselves according to the commands of 
the law. Ilow far the same facilities would attend the 
execution of an act for inspecting a man’s tvhole affairs, 
and withdrawing from his management a tenth, perhaps a 
fifth part of his entire property, we leave our author to 
determine. We know that the example of other nations 
is not perfectly flattering as to this matter. The Dutch, 
for instance, whose capital in proportion to their revenue far 
exceeds that of any other people, have at different times 
been laid under contributions intended to bear so great ^a 
ratio to the national stock, that the load must of necessity 
have fallen on the principal. It would appear, however, 
that they contrived always to shift it upon their income ; 
for when the fiftieth penny was required, it was with great 
difficulty that the two hundredth could be raised; and this 
is not much more than one-eighth of their revenue, which 
so frugal and wealthy a peo])le might contrive to pay for 
once, by dividing it between two years. 

But, in the second place, we. shall allow that the whole 
proprietors of the kingdom are perfectly willing to pay 
fairly and openly. We imagine they would find it very 
difficult to make the payment. 

In February 1801, the funded debt of Great Britain, 
exclusive of that part which was on account of Ireland, 
and exclusive also of the Imperial loan, amounted to above 
457 millions ; and, estimating the value of long and short 
annuities at their rate in the market about the same time* 
(which is much lower than the rate at which they could be 
redeemed), we must add 20 millions to the above sum. 
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This capital of 477 millions is exclusive of the nominal 
capital in the sinking fund ; and it comprehends, of course, 
the 56 millions charged upon the income-tax.^ Although, 
then, we should imagine the whole addition for concluding 
the late war to have been only 23 millions, and should set 
off the whole extraordinary expense of the present war 
against the surplus occasioned by the first redemptions of 
the debt, m c shall still have a sum of 500 millions to raise 
in four or five years; that is, we shall have 100 or 125 
millions to raise yearly, beside the present 30 millions of 
permanent taxes, and the additional sums requisite for the 
most expensive war establishment with which the country 
ever was burthened. We have no hesitation in declaring 
our inability to comprehend how the first year’s payment 
of such a tribute could be effected. “Let every man,” 
says Bishop Watson, “ be assessed in proportion to his 
possessions, from the owner of an estate worth 50,000/. 
a-year, down to the ])easant whose house and furniture arc 
not worth 10/.” We shall pass over the consideration, 
that this equalization of taxes would render men liable to 
a contribution from their capital, who have always been 
judged unabh' to ])ay even a ])ortion of th(‘ir income; tliat 
it would in fact be a tax on the necessaries of the poor, 
which, if they could by any means advance, tlu^y would, 
for years to come, levy on the income of the other classes ; 
and we shall make no remarks on the singular argument 
about the relative nature of all luxuries, by which bread 
and a coame blanket arc, in page 21, proved to be luxu- 
rious superfluities. Our present objection to the tax on 
capital is, that we do not sec how it can be paid ; that tlui 
great landed proprietor, as well as the cottager, will find it 
impossible to raise the sums required ; that there is no 
power in men of suddenly creating a circulating medium, 
or any other moveable property sufficient to pay, in one 
year, five or six times the sums formerly paid with diffi- 
(mlty. Admitting that the jiroprictors of all stock which 
is capable of subdivision, as mines, fisheries, land, and 

rn* Accounts for 1801 — Jtesolutions moved hy IV] r. 

lumey, Jiuio 17, 1801 — Dittcj hy the Cliancollor of the Exchequer, 
June 22. 
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heritable or personal bonds, could immediately find pur- 
chasers for the amount of the tax (though, when all arc 
obliged to sell, it is not easy to perceive from whence the 
buyers may come), how is money to be raised upon the 
sale of aliquot parts of fixed stock in trade and manufac- 
tures, as warehouses, machinery, and dwelling-houses? 
With respect to farming stock, as cattle and implements 
of husbandry, and the tools of labourers, it is absurd to 
think of raising money by the sale of them, and it would 
not be very easy to borrow on their security. After the 
first quota of the tax, indeed, has been paid, the same 
money will do for paying the other quotas ; because the 
former funded proprietors will return it, in purchase- 
money or in loans, to the capitalists, according as their 
stock may be divisible or indivisible. But the first pay- 
ment must evidently be made by the bills or other obliga- 
tions of the capitalists ; and these bills being transferred 
by government to the public creditors, must be redeemed 
from them by the transfer of capital, or the constitution of 
new obligations ; so that an immense addition will be made 
to the system of paper credit, and every proprietor will be 
in debt, for a longer or shorter period, to some person 
having a right to demand payment of principal as well as 
interest. At present, every man paying taxes may indeed 
be said to be in debt ; but he is only indebted to creditors 
whom he can oblige to rest satisfied with an annuity, and 
who cannot distress him for more than his year’s savings 
enable him to pay. The annual surplus produce of the 
land and labour of every community — the fund which is 
yearly added to the capital, and destined to increase the 
income of the people — is the fund out of which all taxes 
ought to be taken. As this cannot suddenly be augmented 
in proportion to the public demands upon extraordinary 
occasions, the system of borrowing has been invented ; 
which, if kept within proper bounds, and combined with 
the establishment of a sinlung fund, equalizes the burthens 
of the state among the different successions of men for 
whose benefit they are imposed, and defers the actual 
levying of the supplies until the national stock shall have 
gradually accumulated to the requisite point. 

VOL. III. E 
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In the third and last place (for it is needless to multiply 
the objections which must occur to every reader), there is 
a large class of capitalists in a trading country, who are 
induced, by no particular tie, except that of protection for 
their stock, to remain there. The proposed tax must ne- 
cessarily drive these men to some other quarter of the 
commercial world, or at least their capital ; for it would 
indeed be a singular folly in them to defray, by advance, 
a great part of the expense of the state during forty or 
fifty years to come, when circumstances may in a few 
months render another abode, or another investment of 
stock, more eligible. And let it be observed, that this 
class comprehends the monied interest, from whom alone 
it would be easy, in other respects, to raise the tax on 
capital. Bishop Watson indeed maintains, that this class 
should be taxed, although their stock is vested in the funds 
— and this seems to be an essential part of the plan ; for 
what could be more unjust, than that those proprietors 
should suddenly be freed from all future taxes, by devolv- 
ing the expense of the debt on the other capitalists? *Yet, 
the direct taxation of the national creditor in proportion to 
his debt, by refusing payment of a certain part of it, is ex- 
tremely like a palpable breach of faith. We are told, 
however, that so long as the creditor is only made to pay 
in the same degree with the other capitalists in the country, 
he cannot complain ; since, if Government pays him the 
whole principal, it may the next moment make him refund 
his proportion of the contrihution ; and the retention of 
that proportion, is only the adoption of an effectual plan to 
prevent the assessment from being evaded. 

But three circumstances render this argument, however 
plausible, completely inapplicable to the case. In the first 
place, it is not true that Government could levy the con- 
tribution immediately upon making the full payment 
which every creditor has a right to demand, when he is 
forced to sell his stock. A great part of the stock belongs 
to foreigners. Before the American war, this was sup- 
posed to be one-sixth or one-seventh of the whole and 
the circumstances of the nations of Europe, particularly 
* Pinto on Circulation and Credit, p. 33. 
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Holland, since that time, combined with the low price of 
our funds, must have prevented this proportion from 
greatly decreasing. To tax this funded property, would 
be an act of national profligacy, from which not even the 
character of England could recover. Secondly^ The 
monied interest, the growth, of which has been encouraged, 
if not begun, by the funding system, and the existence of 
which is so essential to every nation in the circumstances 
of Great Britain, has a tendency, and unquestionably a 
right, to shift from one country to another, according to 
circumstances. The capitalists of this class would, there- 
fore, have an undoubted right to withdraw their stock, or 
to remove altogether from the operation of the capital tax. 
Lastly^ The easy concealment of money, and the possibility 
of saving it from those very operations of finance which 
we are now considering, forms one of the inducements to 
hold property in this form, rather than in the various 
other forms which are attended with advantages peculiar 
to tjiemselves. However unfair this view may be in the 
individual, the government, which, oh the whole, derives 
benefit from its influence upon the distribution of capital, 
has no right to complain, while loans of anticipation or 
funding operations are necessary parts of European finance, 
and the violation of good faith to which such a complaint 
leads, would only tend to banish entirely from the country 
a portion of the trading capital ; whereas all the arts of 
the possessors can never prevent both the public and 
the private revenue from benefiting by its profits^ We 
have not considered the loss which the nation must sustain 
by the payment of the debt owing to foreigners, and the 
consequent removal of stock from profitable employment. 
This must be injurious, whether cftected by the proposed 
plan or by the sinking fund. 

Every light, therefore, in which we can view the 
momentous subject brought before us by the project of 
Bishop Watson, discloses the manifold dangers and diffi- 
culties with which it is fraught. We must repeat our 
astonishment at his rash, unmeasured recommendation of 
such a scheme ; and our conviction, that his eager perse- 
verance in proposing it, can only arise from his graver 
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pursuits having left him little time for political inquiries. 
With the highest admiration of his talents and character, 
■we feel great respect for the motives to which the present 
publication owes its origin ; and agree with him in wishing 
that it majr have a beneficial affect. But as it is addressed 
to the nation at large, and as its only object must be to 
rouse the public spirit in the common cause, we must take 
the liberty of suggesting, that if such a thing were wanting, 
it is not likely to be secured by the description of military 
or financial schemes, especially if they resemble the projects 
above discussed. We should be the last of his readers to 
use the silly and insolent sarcasms hinted at in p. 14. 
On the contrary, we think that more than one science 
would have suffered, had Bishop Watson paid a strict re- 
gard to such narrow-minded maxims as those which prohibit 
men from ever forsaking their professional studies. But we 
may be permitted to regret that, in the present deviation 
from his ordinary pursuits, he has not applied his talents 
with the same felicity to other objects ; aiid that, by changing 
his tools, he has failed to strengthen or adorn the pillars 
of the State, with such additions as he formerly bestowed 
upon those of the Temple. 
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(December, 1816.) 

Defence of Usury : showing the Impolicy of the present Legal 
Restraints on the Terms of Pecuniary Bargains^ in Letters 
to a Friend. To vjhich is added a Letter to Adam Smithy 
Esq., LL.D.^ on the Discouragements opposed hy the above 
Restraints to the Progress of Inventive Industry. The 
Third Edition : to which is also added^ Second Edition, a 
Protest against Laiv Taoces. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s lim, 12ino. Pp. 276. London. Payne. 1816. 

Th]^ parliamentary discussion which took place incident- 
ally in the course of last session, with reference to the 
Usury Laws, induced Mr. Bentham to permit the publi- 
cation of this edition, the work having for many years 
been out of print. We gladly seize the occasion of bring- 
ing the subject before our readers, and of recommending 
the perusal of this volume to all who may either have any 
doubts upon the questions, — or who may only desire to 
enjoy the pleasure of following two chains of political 
reasoning, as close and as .beautiful as anything which 
the severest of the sciences presents. In this respect, 
indeed, these tracts are unrivalled; and, that nothing 
might be wanting to their perfection, the style in which 
they are written (especially the second) is a model of 
composition. 

It is curious to consider by Vvduit accidents the preju- 
dices that gave rise to the Usury Laws have maintained 
their ground, amidst the ruins of the mercantile system to 
which they naturally belong. Long after every thinking 
man had been convinced, that the most entire freedom in 
commercial matters was both the right of the subject and 
the interest of the community, and that every interference 
with the private trade of individuals, was not only a 
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grievous restraint upon natural liberty, but positively 
detrimental to public prosperity, all reasoners seemed to 
agree in excepting from the sentence of condemnation 
thus passed upon such laws, the very class of enactments 
which most plainly sinned against the principles both of 
civil liberty and true policy. This anomaly is only 
to be accounted for by the peculiar nature of the preju- 
dices in which the Usury Laws had their foundation ; but 
an unlucky opinion in their favour, delivered by Dr. 
Smith, in the work which operated so powerfully towards 
dispelling the other errors of the mercantile theory, had a 
very remarkable effect in keeping alive those prejudices ; 
and it is certain, that Mr. Bentham was the first writer 
who openly and systematically attacked them. It is 
equally true, that he completed the work which he 
begun : For, since the publication of his tract, no one 
has ever been hardy enough to deny, that he had conclu- 
sively demonstrated the proposition which forms its sub- 
ject. To endeavour to add anything to his reasonings, 
would be a vain attempt ; but we shall exhibit the sub- 
stance of them in a form somewhat abridged, rather in the 
hope of their meeting the eyes of many who might not 
possess the original work, than with the least doubt as to 
its superior efficacy in producing speedy conviction in all 
who may peruse it. 

It is a just observation of Lord Coke, that to trace the 
source of an error is to refute it : and fortunately there 
seems no difficulty in accounting for the origin of those 
prejudices in which the Usury Laws had their origin. 
Mr. Bentham ascribes, w^e think, rather too much to reli- 
gious bigotry, in treating this part of the subject. He 
observes, that the practice of self-denial came very early 
to be substituted for active virtue ; and as the greater the 
temptation the greater the merit, much virtue was held 
to lie in refusing to one’s self the means of making money, 
— at all times the favourite pursuit of mankind. Hence, 
he says, the obvious method of making wealth productive, 
by lending it for a profit, was proscribed as an illegal 
gratification ; and besides, as the Jews dealt largely in 
this practice, the Christians, ever anxious to avoid their 
customs, deemed it peculiarly sinful* The authority of 
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Aristotle, who reprobates usury on the ground that 
“ money is in its nature barren,” was a strong support of 
these views, in an age which bowed to the dictum of that 
philosopher in everything, save matters immediately con- 
nected with Pagan faith. Our author also remarks, that 
the natural antipathy of the spendthrift towards the saving 
man, arising from the envy with which he regards him, 
must have operated in the same direction. That all these 
causes have contributed materially to produce the prevail- 
ing notions against usury, there can be no doubt. JBut we 
think he has, contrary to the usual accuracy of his 
analysis, overlooked one of the most powerful, — we mean, 
the feeling excited against a rich man, as the lender must 
always be compared with the borrower, — and in favour of 
a poor one, by the very circumstance of the former 
making the latter pay for help, according to his neces- 
sities, and reaping a profit without any labour or even 
trouble of his own. It is true, that many other classes are 
exactly in the same situation, as far as the circumstance of 
gaining by another’s working goes ; but in no case does 
the contest between distress and avarice, or let us only 
say, a calculating and money-getting spirit, so frequeiitly 
become apparent; and besides, other lenders, as land- 
owners, have always formed such a powerful body, that no 
universal prejudice could easily take root against them. 
Nor is it any answer to this view of the subject, to say, 
that a person in no distressed state may borrow, upon a 
calculation of gain, from another, upon the whole no 
richer than himself; for the prejudice in question took its 
rise, when almost all loans were from the rich to the poor, 
to relieve their distresses; and the prevalence of hard 
bargains, driven under such circumstances, obtained for 
the dealers in money a bad name that they never yet 
have lost. Perhaps the way in which religious bigotry 
has chiefly influenced the reputation of this class of men, 
in modern times, has been from the circumstance of the 
money-trade being principally in the hands of the J cws ; 
although, undoubtedly, this monopoly has been secured to 
them, as it was originally acquired, by the prevalence of 
the prejudices themselves. But the natural questJton is. 
How the laws against usury, that is, the restraints upon 
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the terms of money bargains, can be justified ? We shall 
shortly advert to the reasons which have been adduced 
with this view. 

The first reason given for the interference, is the pre- 
vention of prodigality. It is well observed by Mr. 
Bentham, in the outset of this part of his argument, that 
although the preventing men from injuring one another, is 
a most legitimate object of the lawgiver, it may well be 
doubted, whether he is as much called upon to interpose 
between a man and himself, supposing the person so 
meant to be protected has attained the years of discretion. 
If this is a good work at all, he thinks at least it is a work 
of supererogation. But, in truth, such is not the real 
operation of the restraints under consideration. Why 
should a man, because he is a prodigal, be also insane ? 
And yet no one of sound mind would think of giving six 
per cent, for the use of money, how pressing soever his 
wants, if he could get it for five. Again — Can a man, 
however prodigal, be prevented from selling all he can 
get rid of by sale, and pledging all that won’t sell? 
Those who have security of any kind to offer the lender, 
are not protected by the law ; for the lender never makes 
his bargain upon a view of the borrower’s character and 
habits, but of his security — so that the law is’not likely to 
prevent him in cases where he was disposed to lend ; and 
the prodigality of the borrower, whose property is mort- 
gaged, may be an inducement, in itself, to such as look 
towards obtaining possession of it. If, on the other hand, 
the spendthrift has no security to offer, how is he more 
likely to get money at a high than at a low rate ? A 
friend is the only person likely to accommodate him, and 
he won t take more than the ordinary rate. Pi’odigals, 
in truth, are not the persons who borrow large sums at 
exorbitant interest ; — they much more frequently borrow 
moderate sums, at the usual rate, in various quarters*; — 
and when they can find a lender disposed to speculate, 
and obtain a compensation for the great risk of trusting 
•11^ high profits of the transaction, such an one 

will also neglect the prohibitions of th.e Usury Laws, and 
mak^the poor man pay so much more for the additional 
risk they make him run. But it is decisive of this argu- 
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inent, that the most certain road to ruin for all prodigals, 
is to obtain goods upon credit, as long as their credit 
hists; and that no law interferes with this, — unless, in- 
deed, we have recourse to the interdiction of the Roman 
jurisprudence. Mr. Bentham clearly shows, that trades- 
men make raw customers pay a great deal more than 
money-lenders would do ; and he asks, where is the sense 
of stopping the expenditure of the prodigal at the faucet, 
while there are so many ways of letting it out at the bung- 
hole? 

The protection of indigence forms a second reason urged 
in behalf of these restraints. But it is plain, that no one 
rate of interest can be adapted to every man’s situation. 
To some it may be profitable to borrow, though they 
should pay ten per cent., while others may find six per 
cent, too high, compared with the gain they can derive. 
The Usury Laws, however, fix the amount of the interest, 
and consequently determine one standard of exigency for 
all. How does this arrangement operate? Not in pro- 
tecting, but in crushing the indigent, whose protection 
forms its pretext. No man will of himself give a farthing 
more for money than the lowest at which any one will 
lend it ; but he may be in such a situation that nobody 
will lend him that of which he stands in the greatest 
need, except he pays higher than the general average rate 
adopted by the law. To give more than this mawimiwi, 
would be for his advantage ; — it would be profitable to 
him, otherwise he would not desire to borrow on such 
terms. The law says, he shall not benefit himself, 
perhaps save himself, by giving what by the supposition 
he is able to give — and this, says our author, out of 
prudence and loving-kindness towards the poor man! 
“There may,” he adds, “be worse cruelty; but can 
there be greater nonsense?” It is evident, that if the 
protection of indigence were* really the object of these 
laws, they stop short of their mark; — they prevent a 
poor man, no doubt, from borrowing at a high rate ; but 
they take no means of compelling the rich to lend him at 
a lower rate. 

A third reason alleged, is the protection of simplicity. 
Now, it is plain, that nothing short of the utmost sim- 
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plicity can ever induce a man to make so improvident a 
bargain, as the giving more than he knows, or may easily 
learn, to be necessary, for the use of money. There is 
nothing so easily ascertained as the market rate of interest. 
It does not vary from day to day, like the prices of goods ; 
and, when it shifts, it is only in a very small proportion. 
Moreover, it is the same all over the community. A 
simple man, or a man without being very simple, may be 
deceived in other bargains ; but here the legislator does 
not, indeed he cannot, render the least assistance. If a 
person unwarily pays too dear for goods or land, a case of 
daily occurrence, he must stand by his bargain, how 
speedily soever he may be undeceived ; and indeed, here 
the law could not, in all cases, aid the unwary purchaser, 
however carefully contrived for his assistance, because the 
seller having pocketed the price, may have decamped 
with it, or spent it. But in the case of loans, the unwary 
borrower, whom the legislator ])reteiids to assist, has 
always the security in his own hands ; and if he has been 
really overreached, there is no possible difficulty in obtain- 
ing redress. Nor should it be forgotten, that if we are 
to suppose the case of persons so simple as to stand in 
need of protection in their money bargains, the same 
defect of prudence or sagacity exposes them to fully as 
great danger in all their other transactions. Nay, they 
may be overreached in the demand of the rate of interest 
fixed by law ; for the market rate may, and often does 
fall much below the legal ma.vimuin ^ — not to mention the 
injury a person of weak judgment may do himselfi by bor- 
rowing even at the lowest market rate, and injudiciously 
employing the sums so obtained. Yet in these cases no 
lawgiver ever dreamt of affording protection to sim- 
plicity ; and indeed the attempt would be manifestly 
hopeless. 

It is urged as a fourth reason in favour of thes# re- 
straints, that a free access to the money market tends to 
cnedhrage projectors. Dr. Smith has greatly contributed 
to the prevalence of this notion. He classes*, projectors 
with prodigals ; stigmatizes both as persons likely to waste 
the capital of the community ; and approves of the maxi- 
mwn^ from its tendency to keep a portion of that capital 
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out of their hands. In no part of Mr. Bentham s tract 
is he more conspicuously successful, than in his elaborate 
refutation of this dogma, and his exposition of the preju- 
dices upon which it is founded The restraint, as he 
justly remarks, professing to fall upon rash, imprudent, 
useless schemers, does in fact fall upon such persons as, 
in the “pursuit of wealth, or even of any other object, 
endeavour, by the assistance of wealth, to strike into any 
channel of invention. It falls upon all such persons as, 
in the cultivation of any of those arts which have been by 
way of eminence termed useful^ direct their endeavours 
to any of those departments in which their utility shines 
most conspicuous and indubitable; upon all such persons 
as, ill thq line of any of their pursuits, aim at anything 
that can be called improvement; whether it consist in 
the production of any new article adapted to man s use, 
or in the meliorating the quality, or diminishing the 
expense, of any of those which are already known to us. 
It falls, in short, upon every application of the human 
powers, in which ingenuity stands in need of wealth for its 
assistant.” 

It is indeed manifest, that, in this view, the Usury 
Laws are absurd, unless it be possible to distinguish, 
before trial, good from bad, that is, successful from losing 
projects ; — in which case, the law ought to fix a maximum 
lor the loans to the one, and leave the other free access to 
the market, — which is plainly impossible. Those who 
are too prudent to risk their money upon an unpromising 
scheme, will risk it upon no scheme at all, but will lend 
only to established concerns. The temptation of higher 
profit than usual is absolutely necessary, to prevail upon 
capitalists to embark in new trades. The Usury Laws 
prevent, therefore, any capital from finding its way into 
those channels by way of loan, and directly discourage 
projects, that is, invention and improvement in all the 
arts of life ; for without discouraging the useful and the 
good, they cannot discourage the wild and the bad. Shall 
we then S4y, that the danger to the capital of the com- 
munity, from a failure of certain schemes, is so alarming 
as to justify us in putting down all manner of schemes, as 
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far as lies in our power? Let it only be remembered, 
that everything valuable in civilized life is the fruit of 
schemes ; that all we enjoy above the lot of savages, comes 
from arts that were once mere projects ; and we shall not 
be disposed to condemn, by one sweeping sentence, every 
innovation. This is in truth to denounce, as rash and ill 
grounded (we use the author’s forcible illustration), all 
those projects by which our species has been successively 
advanced, from feeding upon acorns, and covering them- 
selves with raw hides, to the state in which it at present 
stands. Whatever (as he says) is now the routine of 
trade, was, at its commencement, project ; whatever is now 
establishment, was at one time innovation . — And why such 
fears, after all, of our being impoverished by failing 
schemes ? Long before the existence of the Usury Laws, 
the prosperity of our race was running on in an accelerat- 
ing course; — long before the statutes in this countoy, its 
wealth and general improvement were rapidly and con- 
stantly advancing. There were every now and then 
failures, and individual losses in consequence; still their 
proportion to the bulk of successful projects was trifling ; 
and no one can maintain, that, since the restraints were 
imposed, the proportion has diminished. Were the law 
silent on this head, money would still be lent to projectors, 
by those most deeply interested in the prudent disposal of 
it. We may safely trust their discretion for its being kept 
out of desperate risks. No one, indeed, has ridiculed the 
over-anxiety of such regulations as pretend to save 
men’s capital from injudicious application, more happily 
than Dr. Smith himself. It is the great text, of which 
his immortal work is the illustration, almost in all its 
pages ; and in no passage is he more severe, than where 
he reprobates the intermeddling of Government to prevent 
private imprudence. After remarking, that the number 
of prudent and successful undertakings is everywhere 
much greater than that of injudicious and unsuccessful 
ones ; he administers the following memorable correction 
to rulers for their love of meddling, and we may observe, 
• that it is quite as well merited by the promoters of the 
Usury Laws, as by any other class of legislators. “ It 
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is ^ the highest impertinence and presumption therefore in 
kings and ministers to to watch over the economy 

of private people, and to restrain their expense, either by 
sumptuary laws, or by prohibiting the importation of 
foreign luxuries. They are themselves, always, and 
without exception, the greatest spendthrifts in the society. 
Let them look well after their own expense, and they may 
safely trust private people with theirs. If their own 
extravagance does not ruin the State, that of their sub- 
jects never will.” 

To those who love reason, the arguments of this great 
writer may suffice for removing all fears arising from the 
prodigality of individuals in wasting the national wealth ; 
and those who prefer allowing the authority of great 
names to weighing their counsels, will require nothing 
more to make them reject, with contempt, all interference, 
on the part of lawyers, with the prudential regulation 
of private affairs. Yet, the application of this conclusion, in 
which way soever we may reach it, to ordinary prodigality, 
is by no means morg striking than to the squandering of 
projectors. Indeed, Mr. Bentham clearly shows that the 
fear of schemers is still more chimerical than that of less 
ingenious spendthrifts. 

We have now gone through all the reasons urged in 
defence of the Usury Laws, from their supposed virtues 
in checking fraud, oppression, prodigality, and projects; 
and we are now to see what their real effects are, having 
observed how miserably they fail in producing the benefits 
ascribed to their operation. In other words, we have 
found that they produce none of the good which they pre- 
tend to have in view ; and we are now to see the mischiefs 
which they create in all directions. 

The most obvious mischief, is the depriving many 
persons altogether of the loans which they stand in need 
of. A person having the means of supplying himself with 
money, and having also the utmost necessity, is precluded 
from all chance of obtaining it, unless he has still further 
means of meeting his wants, by evading, at an additional 
cost, the laws in question. He may have security enough 
* Wealth of Nations, Book II., Chap, 3. 
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to induce a lender to accommodate him for seven per 
cent., and means to pay that premium punctually. No 
one will lend him at five; the law says he shall not 
borrow at more than five; therefore, unless the law be 
broken, he cannot borrow at all. Again, the lender will 
not run the risks which the law creates for seven per cent., 
and we are supposing this to be as much as the borrower 
can give ; therefore he cannot, in point of fact, borrow at 
all ; and yet, but for the law, he could have relieved his 
wants with ease. Now, it must be observed, that the 
class of persons of whom we are speaking, are exactly 
those who have the greatest occasion for assistance, and 
the best claims to it, since, by the supposition, they cannot 
do without the loan, and are ^th able and willing to pay 
the extraordinary rate of interest. 

The next mischief is that which the law inflicts upon 
those who have the means of giving, not only such an 
extraordinary rate of interest as the lenders, were it not 
for the restrictions, would be satisfied with, but somewhat 
more. These are not excluded altogether from the 
money market, like the class already mentioned, — but the 
terms of the bargain are raised to them. Suppose they 
have nothing to sell, by which they can raise the money 
they want, then they must pay for the breach of the law ; 
and this in two ways, both by giving a suflScient premium 
to the lender to make him run the extraordinary risk, and 
because the illegality of the trade keeps many dealers out 
of it, and by narrowing the competition, raises the profits. 
In the course of the last twenty years, a great trade has 
been driven in annuities, which admirably illustrates the 
operation of these laws, this being a perfectly legal mode 
of evading them, and yet one attended with ruinous ex- 
pense to the borrower. The law has imposed a number 
of regulations upon such transactions, with the view of 
preventing them from becoming too easy a means of 
evading the Usury Laws. Those regulations increasing 
the "risk of the lender, somewhat raise the price to the 
borrower. Then the nature of the transaction renders an 
ihsurance necessary upon the life of the borrower; and 
this is a large increase of price. Moreover, the number 
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of lenders at usurious interest in the illegal way, being 
narrowed by the competition, as all who are driven from 
this traffic do not necessarily resort to the line of annuities, 
the market is, notwithstanding the legal method of evasion, 
considerably narrowed. It has thus happened, that 
persons with excellent security, and who could easily have 
gotten loans at six and a half or seven per cent, but for 
the law, are obliged to pay eight or nine, besides the 
insurance, or from ten to twelve in all ; and this, not to 
private money lenders, who exact much more, but to the 
great insurance companies, who have fallen upon this way 
of employing their superfluous capital, tempted by the 
double gains, of lenders and insurers. We speak from the 
authority of assertions repeatedly made in Parliament last 
session, and uncontradicted, though many persons con- 
nected with those companies, and with the borrowers, were 
present. No cases, it was alleged, had occurred in late 
times, of those companies making the borrower pay less in 
all than ten per cent., how good soever his security — (and 
the greatest families in the country were alluded to) — 
unless in one instance, where the accidental circumstance 
of the borrower having a very large estate in houses, 
induced an office to give better terms, in consideration of 
having the insurances of that property. If such reputable 
lenders exacted such terms, we may be sure that many 
individuals required flir harder conditions; and where a 
mode of effecting the loan wholly unlawful was adopted, 
the price paid must have been still much higher. The 
case now related, furnishes a good illustration of the direct 
pressure upon the borrower, occasioned by the restraints, 
because, at any rate, the price of the insurance, which 
formed part of the expense, was entirely caused by the 
course into which the necessity of evading the Usury Laws 
drove the transaction. This premium was, beyond all 
question, a percentage levied by those laws. 

Suppose now, that the laws have prevented a man from 
borrowing at seven ^er cent., and that he has still goods 
which he can part with to raise the money. But for the 
law he might keep his goods ; and nothing can prevent 
his selling them at an under-price, according to his neces- 
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sities. No one who has known anything of sales made in 
distressed circumstances, will think a loss of thirty per 
cent, very extraordinary in such cases. To such a loss as 
this, the most exorbitant usury bears no proportion ; yet 
this is exactly the premium which the distressed man is 
compelled to pay for money, by the law which says he 
shall not borrow at the rate of five and a half. The pres- 
sure upon proprietors of real estates is still more severe. 
Suppose a man comes into possession of an estate worth 
two hundred a year, charged with a thousand pounds ; 
and that the incumbrancer wishes to have his money 
rather than the legal interest, but would be satisfied with 
one or two per cent, above that rate ; — at any rate, if he 
would not, some other certainly could be found to advance 
the money at that premium, upon the same security. 
Suppose too, that the time in question is such a season as 
the present, or the end of the American war, when land 
fell as low as eighteen and even sixteen years’ purchase, 
and some kinds of real property, as villas and houses, 
generally sold for a half, or even a quarter, of what they 
had cost before any money was expended upon improve- 
ments. Such periods of general distress, and consequent 
depreciation of property, may last more or less according 
to circumstances. We may suppose a duration, Mr. 
Bcntham thinks, in the American war, of seven years, 
because property did not recover immediately on the 
peace, any more than it sunk at the very beginning of the 
war. One per cent, for seven years, is worth- less than 
seven per cent, the first year: But — take it as equal. 
The estate, which was worth six thousand pounds, or 
thirty years’ purchase, before the war, and was reckoned at 
this by the devisor, when he charged it with a thousand 
pounds, fetches now only twenty years’ purchase, or four 
thousand pounds ; whereas had it been kept till the period 
of depreciation expired, it would have again brought its 
original value. Now, compare the devisee’s situation, 
says our author, at the end of the se'ven years under the 
Usury Laws, with his situation had he been left unfettered 
to make his money bargain. In the one case he sells 
for four thousand, pays off one thousand, retains three 
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thousand; which, with legal interest for seven years, 
makes a reversion of four thousand and fifty pounds. In 
the other case, he pays six per cent, upon the debt of a thou- 
sand pounds, that is, four hundred and twenty pounds, and 
receives fourteen hundred from the land ; in other words, 
he has nine hundred and eighty pounds left, besides the 
six thousand pounds, for which he can sell his estate ; that 
is, he has six thousand nine hundred and eighty pounds, 
instead of four thousand and fifty, or he loses exactly two 
thousand eight hundred and thirty pounds by the kind- 
ness of the law in protecting hini from usurers. Thus, by 
preventing him from borrowing at six per cent, the law has 
cost him more than he would have paid had he borrowed 
at ten per cent. This estimate has been made upon the 
supposition of the depreciation lasting seven years, the 
period of the American war. It happened that property 
did not fall in value till towards the end of the late war, 
from accidental circumstances, which we fully explained 
in oijr fifty-second Number. How long the present state 
of things may continue, no one can foretell; but it is 
manifest that the probability always is strongly in favour 
of the distress lasting nearly as long as the war ; that is, 
commencing a year or two after it begins, and continuing 
about as long after it ends. Had this been the case in 
the late war, the above calculation would have given a 
result greatly more unfavourable to the restrictions in 
question. 

The last mischief occasioned by the Usury Laws, is, 
in our estimation, far more important than all the rest ; 
the corruptive influence which they exercise upon the 
morals of the people, by the pains they take, and (as the 
author most justly observes) cannot but take, to give birth 
to treachery and ingratitude. In illustration of this point, 
we can do no better than refer to his own concise and for- 
cible statement. 

“ To purchjise a possibility of being enforced, the law ncitlicr has 
found, nor, what is very material, must it ever hope to find, in this 
case, any other expedient, than that of hiring a man to break his 
engagement, and to crusii the hand that has been reached out to 
help him. Tii the ease of informers in goneial, there has been no 
timth plighted, nor beiicjit received. In the case of real criminals 
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invited by rewards to inform against accomplices, it is by such 
breach of faith that society is held together, as in other cases by the 
ohsetDajice of it. In the case of real crimes, in proportion as their 
mischievousness is apparent, what cannot but be manifest even to 
the criminal, is, that it is by the adherence to his engagement that 
that he would do an injury to society, and, that by the breach of 
such engagement, instead of doing mischief ho is doing good ; In 
the case of usury this is what no man can know, and what one can 
scarcely think it possible for any man, who, in the character of the 
borrower, has been concerned in such a transaction, to imagine. 
He knew that, even in his own judgment, the engagement was a 
beneficial one to himself, or ho would not have entered into it : and 
nobody else but the lender is affected by it.” — pp. 60, Cl. 

It is very common with those who admit the mischievous 
tendency of the Usury Laws, to question their efficacy in 
reducing the rate of interest ; and Dr. Smith has expressly 
denied that they ever can bring it below the lowest ordi- 
nary market rate, at the time of their enactment. Mr. 
Bentham combats this opinion very ingeniously, and con- 
tends that, whatever circumstances exist, to prevent the 
efficacy of those restrictions where they are intended to 
bring the premium below the lowest market rate, Would 
exist in a degree nearly equal to prevent their efficacy in 
competition, with a higher rate. The doctrine of the 
law’s necessary inefficacy, presupposes an actual combina- 
tion, or a tacit consent among all men to break the law, 
otherwise regulations might be contrived to prevent its 
evasion. The instance of France is given by Dr. Smith, 
where an edict in 1766, lowering the legal rate from five 
to four per cent, was quite inefficacious; and Mr. Ben- 
tham adds the case of Russia, ' where the legal rate is five 
and the lowest actual rate on good security eight. But 
still he contends, that better means of enforcing the 
restraints might have another effect. Upon this branch of 
his subject, we do not find the same degree of fulness as 
on the other topics, and shall therefore take the liberty 
of adding a few words upon the real effect produced in the 
money market. We take this to be, in every case, and 
at all times, in the direction contrary to the intent of the 
Legislature. It cannot be denied that a system of checks 

^ These Letters, as is well known, were written at Critchoff, in 
White Eussia. 
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ht be contrived, rendering evasion extremely difficult ; 
iut it does by no means follow from hence, that there is 
money lent below the natural rate of the market, and for 
this obvious reason, that the law, haw effectual soever to 
prevent the higher rate, never can compel persons to lend 
at the lower rate. The utmost efficacy of the law, there- 
fore — its whole power, if perfect — can only extend to pre- 
vrenting money from being lent at all ; unle§s we suppose a 
class of persons who are compelled by peculiar circumstances 
to lend, and who must, therefore, be content with the legal 
interest. But this class is so very small as to have no 
perceptible effect on the general market. Now, the 
greater the number of lenders who are thus kept out of 
the market, the higher the rate must be to those who suc- 
ceed in evading the law ; therefore, as the perfection of 
the contrivances to prevent usury, could only end in pre- 
venting all loans, so, when those contrivances fall short of 
perfection, as they always do to a certain degree, they 
only raise the rate higher than it otherwise would be, — 
and this, independent of the premium which they render 
necessary from the increased risk, merely by narrowing 
the competition of lenders. We have already illustrated 
the manner in which the Usury Laws operate upon 
Annuity transactions ; and still more, upon all prohibited 
methods of negotiating loans. At present, we may con- 
clude from what has been said, that, as fiir as regards their 
efficacy, those laws must either produce one or other of two 
consequences : — If wholly successful, they must prevent all 
loans ; if partially successful they must raise the terms of 
the bargain to the borrower— that is to say, they can by 
no possibility do anything but counteract, in one way or 
another, the intent of the Legislature which enacts them. 

A consideration of the insufficiency of these restraints, 
naturally leads us to inquire, whether, in other particulars, 
the laws against usury are consistent with their avowed 
purposes ? And the most cursory reflection is sufficient 
to show, that they allow of transactions substantially 
usurious — and, indeed, that they cannot prevent these, 
without wholly putting a stop to the course of trade. 
Some of the most ordinary occurrences in commerce, are 
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in their nature usury. The practice of drawing and 
redrawing, by which merchants are accommodated with 
money for a short time, at a certain commission over and 
above the five per cent., and then for as much longer, 
until they pay ten, twelve, and more per cent, during the 
whole year, is only a more cumbrous and expensive 
method of borrowing above the legal rate of interest. 
But, other welt-known lines of traffic, though apparently 
more remote from usury, are not less closely connected 
with it: — Pawnbroking, Bottomry, and Respondentia, 
will immediately occur to the reader. Nay, insurance, in 
all its branches, and the purchase and sale of post-obits^ 
with all cases in which a man is allowed to undertake an 
unlimited risk for an unlimited premium, are in their prin- 
ciple usurious transactions. Of these, the most notorious 
is the traffic in annuities; w'hich, accordingly, has been 
found to be the easiest and safest mode of evading the 
Usury Laws, although we have already shown how greatly 
it increases the rate of interest. 

Of the same nature with the laws we have been consi- 
dering, and founded upon errors of the same kind, are the 
barbarous penalties imposed upon all who assist suitors in 
courts of justice with the means of enforcing their rights, 
stipulating for a certain premium. The law of England 
considers this as a crime, and denominates it maintenance; 
or, if the question affects real property, and the lender is 
rewarded with a share of the estate recovered, champerty ; 
and these names are almost as odious as the appellation 
of usurer, — insomuch that there are cases in the books, 
of actions for slander, in which the terms of reproach 
were, the calling the plaintiff a champertor. The grievous 
expense of law proceedings is one of the prime abuses in 
our system; and we shall, in the sequel of this article, 
have occasion to mention it again. But what can be said 
of a law, which at once renders the assertion of a man’s 
just rights extremely costly, and precludes him from the 
only means of defraying the cost ? By the supposition 
that he is deprived of his rights, he is poor, and unable to 
pay the expense of obtaining justice. Yet we won’t allow 
him to get assistance, upon the only terms on which, in 
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the vast majority of cases, such aid is to be had. The 
Usury Laws, though originating in ancient prejudices, are 
of comparatively modern date. The laws against niaiiH 
tenance and champerty are the growth of a barbarous age, 
and arose from the apprehension, that powerful men 
might purchase unjust claims, and overawe the judge by 
an array of force. That these laws were not the fit 
remedy for such an evil, seems obvious enough ; but, at 
all events, nothing can be more ridiculous, than our per- 
sisting in their enforcement, in an age when no suitor, 
however powerful, can hope to sway the balance of 
justice, at least in those tribunals to which the laws in 
question apply. Mr. Bentham relates the following 
instance of their operating to the ruin of a person 
whose situation was, in one particular, uncommon — but, 
in all that bears upon the question, the situation of every 
needy suitor. 

“ A gentleman of my acquaintance had succeeded, during his 
minority, to an estate of about 3,000/. a-year : I won’t say where. 
His guardian, concealing from him the Vtalue of the estate, whit*li 
circumstances rendered it easy for him to do, got a conveyance of 
it from him, duiing his nonage, for a trifle. Immediately upon tlie 
ward’s coming of ago, the guardian, keeping him still in darkness, 
found means to get the conveyance confirmed. Some years after- 
wards the ward discovered the value of the inheritance ho had been 
throwing away. Private representations proving, as it may be 
imagined, ineffectual, he ap])lied to a court of equity. The suit 
was in some forwardness ; the opinion of the ablest counsel highly 
encouraging : but money there remained none. Wo all know but 
too well, that, in spite of the unimpeachable integrity of the Bench, 
that branch of justice, which is particularly dignified with the name 
of Equity, is only for those who can afford to throw away one for- 
tune for the chance of recovering another. Two persons, however, 
were found, who, between them, were content to defiay the exj^enso 
of the ticket for this lottery, on condition of receiving half the prize. 
The prospect now became encouraging : when unfortunately one of 
the adventurers, in exploring the recesses of the bottomless pit, 
happened to dig up one of the old statutes against Champerty. This 
blew up the whole project : however the defendant, understanding 
that, somehow or other, his antagonist had found sui)port, had 
thought fit in the mean time to propose terms, which the plairdiff, 
after^his support had thus dropped from under him, was very glad 
to close with. He received, 1 think it was, 3,000/. ; and for that ho 
gave up the estate, which was worth about as much yearly, together 
with the arrears, which were worth about tis much as the estate.” — 
pp. 119-121. 
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We have now stated the whole argument against the 
Usury Laws ; and it applies to every similar contrivance, 
in what notions soever founded, or by whatever checks 
supported, for protecting men’s interests in spite of them- 
selves, and controlling them in the management of their 
private business, for the purpose of making that business 
prosper, whether they will or no. There is nothing more 
conclusive in the whole range of political science, we 
might say nothing in any science, except the mathe- 
matics. Can there arise, then, it may be asked, any 
question as to the propriety of repealing those barbarous 
iWs ? Is not the bare proposition of a doubt respecting 
it ridiculous? We shall shortly state the reasons which 
convince us, that such a measure would, at this parti- 
cular crisis, be imprudent ; and these are to be found in 
an attentive consideration of the peculiar circumstances of 
the times. 

It cannot be denied, that the Usury Laws, which, we 
have seen, always produce very bad effects in ordinary 
times, and still worse consequences in periods of public 
distress, have in an unprecedented degree augmented the 
embarrassments of the present day. Many persons, in 
every line of employment, have felt the necessity of a 
temporary accommodation, to enable them to get over the 
great pressure of the moment. All property being depre- 
ciated, no money could be raised by sales, without an 
enormous loss. Loans were the only possible means of 
avoiding certain ruin. The demand for money being thus 
augmented greatly and suddenly, and at the end of a war 
which had destroyed capital to an unprecedented amount 
in every way, the natural rate of interest was sure to be 
raised very considerably. The restraints, imposed by the 
law, rendered borrowing impossible to many ; and to 
others, raised the terms of the bargain in a most destruc- 
tive degree. Hence some have been irretrievably ruined, 
and others have paid an exorbitant price for their safety. 
Had no such absurd laws existed, all who had property 
to offer in security, that is, all whom it was for the benefit 
’of the community to assist, might have obtained the aid 
required at a fair and moderate premium. The evils 
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occasioned by these laws, therefore, are abundantly mani- 
fest. Yet it by no means follows, that their repeal, 
during the pressure of the calamity^ would be upon the 
whole beneficial. One class of persons might be assisted ; 
but another, and probably a much larger class, would be 
thrown into great embarrassments. All persons now 
owing money, especially such as have borrowed, upon 
mortgage, would inevitably have their creditors coming 
upon them for payment, that a new bargain might be 
made on better terms for the lender. It would not always 
happen, that the same money would be lent again to the 
same person ; and any change in such delicate circum- 
stances, would beget inquiry and suspicion, and a conse- 
quent injury to credit, at a moment when so many 
persons are in a tottering condition. A mortgagee, who 
is now content with the security he had before taken, if 
he had to renew his bargain, might consider the deprecia- 
tion of the property, and lend to another. It is for the 
interest of the community, in the present critical circum- 
stances of the country, that as little charge, as little con- 
cussion to credit as possible, should be given. In ordi- 
nary times, these, and far greater risks, may safely be 
encountered. At present, the smallest movement may 
reach further than it is easy to calculate, or pleasant to 
conjecture. Besides^ we confess, we feel an objection of 
a general nature, to legislating in a moment of difficulty. 
The Usury Laws ought long ago to have been repealed ; 
but, to undertake the risk under the })retence of an extra- 
ordinary emergency, is contrary to the sound discretion 
which should preside over all changes, even the most 
obvious, in the existing laws of the country. The work, 
when so performed, is not set about coolly and delibe- 
rately. Dangers are overlooked on either side, and 
omissions made, which both produce mischief and alienate 
the confidence of the community in the operation. 
The consequence is, that the stability of the improve- 
ment is put in jeopardy, and an obstacle is created to 
carrying through all reforms which may afterwards be 
attempted. For these reasons, we conceive that the 
views were perfectly sound which induced Parliament, 
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last Session, to defer for some time the revision of the 
laws in question. 

Together with the Letters upon Usury, Mr. Bentham 
has reprinted, in the volume before us, the Protest against 
Law Taxes ; a work which, for closeness of reasoning, 
has not perhaps been equalled, and, for excellence of 
style, has certainly never been surpassed. It is not 
the object of the present article to analyze this masterly 
performance ; but, after a few remarks, we shall content 
ourselves with giving a specimen or two of its singular 
beauties. 

The grievous expense of law proceedings has long been 
a theme of complaint among the vulgar ; but they who 
are the best acquainted with the profession of the law, are 
best able to say (as they must if they speak the truth), 
that none of the complaints ever made upon this trite 
subject are in the least degree exaggerated. That a poor 
man cannot obtain justice, is quite obvious, — at least that 
he cannot obtain it unless he finds some one to lend him 
the money without security, which is next to impossible ; 
or to lend it him for a share of the property at stake, 
which the law prohibits. But it is said that the poor may 
sue in forma pauperis. To what does this privilege 
amount ? First, it extends to those only who are not worth 
above five pounds beside their wearing apparel ; whereas 
a man may be worth much more, and yet be a great deal 
too poor to support a suit in Chancery. But next, sup- 
pose he is of the class of mere paupers, — he obtains an 
exemption from the costs of stamps, and Counsel’s fees, 
and Court fees ; and we shall suppose that his Counsel 
exerts himself to the utmost, — that no time is lost by his 
special Pleader’s slowness, qr his Counsel’s laying aside 
his case, to jnake way for others upon which his opinion 
is requested with peculiar despatch. What chance is 
there of an active and industrious attorney, to serve this 
poor client, while he has rich ones on his hands, as he 
must have, if he is an able practitioner, and a man who 
will let no opportunity escape him ? But this is not all. 
Who is to pay for his witnesses ? Wher is to advance him 
money for this most necessary expense, when it is known 
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that he may gain his cause, and yet not have enough to 
pay it? This leads us to the much more grievous case of* 
a man prevailing, and yet being nothing the better, nay 
actually being a loser by his contest. Nothing is more 
certain than that the recovery of a small debt, or the suc- 
cessful resistance of a small demand, is more costly than 
acquiescing in po itive injustice. If, for example, a person 
is called upon by one he never before saw or heard of, to 
pay fifteen or twenty pounds, and refu-es, and suffers an 
action to be brought against him ; and if he gains, as it is 
to be presumed he will in such circumstances, he will, in 
all probability, lose more upon the whole than he would 
have done had he at once paid the sum unjustly de- 
manded. No doubt, he gains with costs ; but the actual 
costs always considerably exceed the costs allowed ; and, 
in the case of small sums, the excess is greater tlian the 
sum in dispute. We think it enough at present merely to 
broach this subject. It forms one of the most intolerable 
of all the abuses known in the law, — and no reform could 
be more wholesome, than one directed to remedy it. The 
share which the Government bears of the blame, does not 
come under the head of extra costs, as all stamps are 
allowed in taxing; but those imposts arc not the less 
objectionable upon other grounds. They are, neverthe- 
less, favourites with weak rulers, and, flatter some ridiculous 
popular pr(*judices. Since the publication of Mr. Beii- 
tham’s work, no one has ever pretended to doubt their 
iniquity and gross impolicy. Mr. Hose one day, in Mr. 
Pitt’s presence, took the author aside, and informed him 
that they had read the pamphlet — that its reasoning was 
unanswerable — and that it was resolved there should be no 
more such taxes. Yet Budget after Budget has since 
been formed, in which those duties have made a part; 
and Mr. Pitt himself was found to patronize them upon his 
return to office in 1804. — Wo shall now close this article 
with a few extracts from the Protest, not with the inten- 
tion of superseding the perusal of the whole work, but in 
order to invite the reader to enjoy so high a treat, by giving 
him a foretaste of 4t. 

After observing that these taxes fall either on such 
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as have something to pay withal, or such as have nothing, 
he proceeds to show that, to the former they are more 
grievous than any other tax whatever — to the latter, a 
denial of justice. The following is the first demonstration. 

“ Taxes on consumption cannot fall but whore there is some fund 
to pay them : of poll taxes, and taxes on unproductive propei ty, iho 
great imperfection is, that they may chance to bear where such 
ability may bo wanting. Taxes upon law-proceedings fall upon a 
man just at the time when the likelihood of his wanting that ability 
is at the utmost. When a man sees more or less of his property 
unjustly withholden from him, then is the time taken to call upon 
him for an extraordinary contribution. When the back of the inno- 
cent has been worn raw by the yoke of the oppressor, then is the 
time which the appointed guardians of innocence have thus pitched 
upon for loading him with an extraordinary burthen. IVlost taxes 
are, as all taxes ought to bo, taxes upon affluence : it is the charac- 
teristic property of this to be a fax upon distress. 

“ A tax on bread, though a tax on consumption, would hardly bo 
reckoned a good tax ; broad being reckoned in most countries whero 
it is used among the necessaries of life. A tax on bread, however, 
would not be near so bad a tax as one on law-proceedings : A man 
who pays to a tax on bread, may, indeed, by reason of such pay- 
ment, be unable to get so much bread as he wants, but ho will 
always got some bread, and in proportion as ho pays more and more 
to the tax, he will get more and more bread. Of a tax U2)0ii justice, 
the effect may be, that after he has i)aid the tax, he may, without 
getting justice by the payment, lose bread by it : brc.ad, the whole 
quantity on which he depended for the subsistence of himself and 
his family for the season, may, as well as anything else, bo the very 
thing for which he is obliged to ajiply to justice. Were a three- 
penny stamp to be put u])on every threepemny loaf, a man who had 
but threepence to spend in bread, could no longer indeed get a 
threepenny loaf, but an obliging baker could cut him out the half 
of one. A tax on justice admits of no such retrenchment. The 
most obliging stationer could not cut a man out half a latitat nor 
half a declar'ation. Half justice, Avhere it is to bo had, is better thaji 
no justice ; but without buying the whole weight of paper, there is 
no getting a grain of justice. 

“ A tax on necessaries is a tax^n this or that article, of the com- 
modities which happen to be numbered among necessaries : a tax 
on justice is a tax on all necessaries put together. • A tax on a neces- 
sary of life can only lessen a man’s share of that particular sort of 
article : a tax on justice may deprive a man, and that in any pro- 
]);)rtion, of all sorts of necessaries. 

“ This is not yet the worst. It is not only a burthen that comes 
111 the train of distress, but a burthen against which no provision 
cap bo made. 

“ All other taxes may be either foreseen as to the time, or at any 
rate provided for, where general ability is not wanting : in the in- 
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stance of this tax, it is impossible to foresee the moment of exaction, 
it is equally impossible to provide a fund foi* it. A tax to be paid 
upon the loss of a husband, or of a father on whose industry the 
family depended, — a tax upon those who have suffered by fire or 
inundation, would seem hard, and J know not that in fact any such 
modes of taxation have ever been made choice of : but a tax on law- 
proceedings is harder than any of these. Against all those mis- 
foi’tunes provision may bo made ; it is actually made in different 
ways by insurance : and, were a tax added to them, pay so much 
more, and you might insure yourself against the tax. Against the 
misfoi-tune of being called upon to institute or defend one’s self 
against a suit at law, there neither is, nor can be, any oj/ico of in- 
surance Ji — pp. 5-9. 

The , following is part of the reasoning by which our 
author triumphantly refutes the vulgar argument, that 
such taxes operate as a check to litigation. 

“ They produce it on the part of the plaint iff . — Were proceedings 
at law attended with no expense nor other inconvenience, till the 
suit were heard and at an end, a plaintiff who had no merits could 
do a defendant man no harm by suing him : he could give him no 
motive for submitting to an unfounded claim : malice would have 
no weapons : oppression would have no instrument. W hen pro- 
ceedings arc attended with expense, the heavier that expense, the 
greater of course is the mischief which a man who has no merits is 
enabled to do : the sharper the weapon thus put into the hand of 
malice, the more coercive the instrument put into the hand of the 
oppressor. 

‘‘ They produce it on the part of the chfindant . — AVerc proceedings 
at law attended with no expense, a defendant who kneAv he had no 
merits, a defendant who w^as conscious that the demand upon him 
was a just one, w^juld be deprived of wdiat is in some cases liis best 
chance for eluding justice, in others the absolute cerlainty of so 
doing : ho would lose the strongest incentive he has to make the 
attempt. A defendant who means not to do justice unless com- 
pelled, and Avho knows that the plaintiff' cannot compel him without 
having advanced a certain sum ; such a defendant, if he thinks his 
adversaiy cannot raise that sum, will persevei o in refusal till a suit 
is commenced, and in litigation afterwards. 

“ Whether they make the litigation, or whether they find it ready 
made, they show most favour to the side on which anii-conscientious 
litigation is most likely to bo found. ]>y attaching on .the com- 
mencement of the suit, they bear hardest upon the ])laintiff, or him 
who, if they w'^ould have sulfered him, warn Id have become plaintiff. 
In so doing they favour in the same degree the defendant, or him 
who, if the party conceiving himself injui ed, could have got a hear- 
ing, would have been called upon to (.h'fcnd himself. Ihit it is on 
the defendant’s sidt^ that anti-conscienfious practice is most likely 
to be found. Setting exj)ense out of the question, an evil of wdiich 
these laws are thus far the sole cause,— sotting out of the question 
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the imperfections of the judicial system, and the hope of seeing 
evidence perish, or the guilty view of fabricating it,— a man will 
find no motive for instituting a suit for an ordinary pecuniaiy de- 
mand, without believing himself to bo in the right; for if he is in 
the wrong, disappointment, waste of time, fruitless trouble, and so 
much expense as is naturally unavoidable, are by the supposition 
what ho knows must bo his fate. Whereas, on the other hand, a 
man upon whom a demand of that kind is made, may, although lie 
knows himself to bo in the wrong, find inducement enough to stand 
a suit from a thousand other considerations : from the hope of a 
deficiency in point of evidence on the part of the plaintiff — not to 
mention, as before, the rare and criminal enterprise of fabricating 
evidence on his own part ; from the hope of tiring the plaii^iff out, 
or taking advantage of casual incidents, such as the death of wit- 
nesses or parties : from the temporary difficulty oi* inconvenience of 
satisfying the demand, or (to conclude with the ease which the 
weakness of human nature renders by far the most fre(iuont) from 
the mere unwillingness to satisfy it. 

“ In a woi'd, they give a partial advantage to conscious guilt, on 
whichever side it is found : and that advantage is most })a]*tial to 
the defendant’s side, on which side consciousness of guilt, as wo 
see, is most likely to bo found. 

“ Better, says a law maxim subscrib(^d to by everybody, better 
that ten criminals should escape, than one innocent person should 
suffer : and this in cases oven of the deepest guilt. For ten., some 
read a hundred, some a thousand. Whichever reading be the best, an 
expedient of procedure, the effect of whicth were to cause ten inno- 
eeiit persons to suffer for every ten guilty ones, would be acknow- 
ledged to bo no very eligible ingredient in the system. \Miat shall 
we say of an institution, which, for one culpable person whom it 
causes to suffer, involves in equal suffering perhaps ten blameless 
ones ?” * — pp. 20-84. 


‘ Half a century after JVlr. Pitt admitted that such taxers must bo 
wholly given up, it is truly shameful to find them greedily ex- 
torted from the suitors in the County Courts to the amount of 
280,000/. a-year. 
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(February, 1812.) 

Observations on the Criminal Lata of England, as it relates to 
Capital Punishments ; and on the Mode in ivhich it is Ad- 
ministered, By Sir Samuel Romilly. 8vo. Fp. 76. Cadcll 
and Davies. London, 1810. 

We owe an apology, we believe, both to our readers, and 
to the distinguished author of the work before us, for 
having so long delayed to enter upon an examination of the 
subject to which it relates. Various accidental circum- 
stances, and several interruptions, of a nature alluded to in 
our last Number, have occurred to prevent us: Nor do 
we purpose, at this time, to attempt exhausting the topics 
which it presents for our consideration, but rather to intro- 
duce them, and lay the foundation of a series of discussions, 
which we may pursue at a future period. The honour of 
co-operating, in how humble soever a path, with such a man 
as Sir Samuel Romilly, in so great a cause, is sufficient to 
gratify a far loftier ambition than ours. 

There is a tendency in man, connected with some of the 
least unamiable weaknesses of our nature, to reverence with 
an undue observance established practices and existing in- 
stitutions, merely because they have been handed down 
through a succession of ages, and owe their origin to a 
period of society, in which, as Lord Bacon sagaciously re- 
marks, the world was by so many ages younger and less 
experienced than it is in our own times. This feeling, 
while it resists the changes by which customs, and systems 
of polity, would otherwise be insensibly adapted to the 
changes that, in spite of us, are constantly going on in the 
circumstances of society, persuades us, at the same time, 
that there is a virtue in those very incongruities, rendered 
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every day more apparent, between ancient arrangements 
and the state of things, wholly unforeseen by their authors, 
to which they are now applied. Thus, by a strange refine- 
ment of self-complacency, we ascribe to design, effects pro- 
duced, not by human contrivance, but in spite of it, — nay, 
in counteraction of it, — and actually give our ancestors 
credit for having intended that the same plan should work 
for some ages in one direction, and then for so many more 
in the very opposite. It is not easy to imagine, that any- 
thing but the most entire thoughtlessness could, for a 
moment, so far supersede the evidence of facts, and the 
authority of common sense, as to impose such dreams upon 
our belief. 

The most noted example of this delusion meets us in the 
great question of Reform, in both its branches. Broach 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform, and you are sure to 
be met with an inflated panegyric of the present system of 
representation, contrived by the wisdom of our forefathers 
to attain the utmost degree of perfection, and unite freedom, 
stability, and tranquillity. After an invective against re- 
formers, as mere speculatists and theorists, a piece of the 
purest theory, the most unreal fancy-work is presented, 
which you are desired to regard as the true mechanism of 
the constitution. Jt was fashioned, we are assured, upon 
the principle of virtual representation — or, at least, a mix- 
ture of real and virtual representation, for the purpose of 
forming an assemblage of persons of all classes, capacities, 
and endowments — some actually and publicly delegated, 
and others chosen by themselves or a few private nomina- 
tors. The system of rotten boroughs is thus recommended 
as the ancient British constitution ; and whoever is foolish 
enough to doubt that our ancestors actually designed the 
stone walls of Gatton and Old Sarum to return as many 
members as Yorkshire and Lancashire, must be accused of 
innovationl Nor is this a statement merely held out in 
terrorem of rash speculators. We verily believe, that there 
are various worthy characters, in different parts of the 
country, who feel grateful to their forefathers for the whole- 
solme and constitutional invention of decayed boroughs. In 
like manner, when you attack sinecures, or offices of which 
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the progress of time has suppressed the duties, and aug- 
mented the emoluments, you are again charged with a 
new-fangled disrespect for the wisdom of ages ; — as if, in 
the nature of things, a sinecure itself could possibly be other 
than an innovation ; — and as if our ancestors ever contem- 
plated the uses ascribed to such places, any more than they 
foresaw the constitutional virtue of parliamentary elections 
by uninhabited towns. Thus, those changes which time is 
constantly making, arc overlooked, — except it be for the 
purpose of impytingthe abuses which steal upon the system, 
to wisdom and design ; and all attempts to accommodate 
ourselves to those unavoidable changes — that is, to keep 
things, upon the whole, in their ancient and intended vela* 
tion to each other — to maintain the order and arrangement 
contrived by our forefathers, are stigmatized as mere inno- 
vations. 

The same delusion prevails, for want of but a very little 
reflection, respecting several parts of our judicial system. 
It may safely be asserted, that no law was ever made in 
the world without the design of carrying it into effect ; and 
yet nothing is more common than to hear the praises of 
that wise provision (as it is called) of the English law, by 
which severe punishments arc denounced, while mild ones 
only are inflicted. When the severer statutes were passed, 
the manners of the age were ditferciit. The changes which 
have gradually softened the character and habits of the 
people, have made many of those laws a dead letter; but 
we arc taught to praise this discrepancy between the theory 
and practice of our jurisprudence, as if it were a positive 
good ; and to venerate it as if it had been the result of de- 
sign in our ancestors, — who, we must therefore suppose, 
made laws for the purpose of breaking them, or with the 
refined intention that they should be operative for a certain 
time, and afterwards cease to be executed. 

The beautiful and interesting tract, now before us, begins 
with an exposition of the error to which we are now allud- 
ing : And the best proof of the mischiefs with which it is 
pregnant may be found in the fact, that the most cruel laws 
have actually been executed, down to a comparatively 
recent period ; and that, in general, the relaxation of the 

VOL. HI. a 
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criminal law has only taken place to a considerable degree 
during the last half century. Even the sanguinary act of 
Elizabeth, Sir Samuel Romilly observes, which made it a 
capital offence for any person above the age of fourteen, to 
associate for a month with gipsies, was executed in the 
reign of Charles the First; and Lord Hale mentions 
thirteen persons having, in his time, suffered death upon it 
at one assizes. Scanty and imperfect as are the materials 
for enabling us to trace the progress of the law, enough is 
known to convince us that no such refined plan can be dis- 
cerned in former times, as that of leaving severe laws on 
the statute-book merely to terrify offenders, at the same 
time that they were relaxed in practice, or M'holly sus- 
pended as to their execution. Sir John Fortescuc tells us, 
that, in his day (in the reign of Henry VI.), more })ersons 
were executed in England for robberies in one year, thair 
in France in seven. Hollinshed states, that no less than 
72,000 persons died by the hands of the executioner during 
the reign of Henry VIII., being at tfie rate of 2000 every 
year. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, only 400 were executed 
yearly. But this relaxation, far from owing its origin to 
the Crown, draws forth the complaints of Lord Keeper 
Bacon, who tells the Parliament, that this ineffectual en- 
forcement of the laws is not the default of her Majesty, 
“ who leaveth nothing undone meet for her to do for the 
execution of them.” In more modern times, we have 
further details of this subject. Mr. Howard has published 
the Tables kept by Sir.Stejfiien Janssen, by which it ap- 
pears, that in seven years, ending 1 756, there were con- 
victed capitally in London and Middlesex 428 — of whom 
about three-fourths, or 306, were executed; — that from 
1756 to 1764, 236 were convicted, and 139, or above one 
half, executed ;— from 1764 to 1772, 457 convicted, and 
233, or little more than a half, executed. During the in- 
terval between 1772 and 1802, the accounts have not been 
published; but, from 1802 to 1808, the returns, printed 
by the Secretary of State’s Office, afford very accurate in- 
formation. In 1802, there were 97 convicted, and 10 
executed, being about one-tenth ; and the average yearly 
number of convictions for the whole seven succeeding years, 
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being about -75, the average number of executions was 
about 9i, or somewhat more than one-eighth. Thus a 
change of a very material kind has taken place during the 
present reign. At the beginning of it there were more 
executions than pardons of persons capitally convicted. 
Now, fhere are about seven times as many pardoned as 
executed. Our author is far from censuring a change so 
full of humanity and wisdom hut he justly observes, that 
a stronger proof can hardly be required than these facts 
afford, that the present method of administering the law 
is not a system maturely formed, and regularly established ; 
but that it is a practice which has gradually prevailed, as 
the laws have become less adapted to the state of society 
in which we live.” 

The speech, of which this pamphlet contains the sub- 
stance, was delivered in the House of Commons, upon 
moving for leave to introduce bills to repeal the acts of 10 
and 1 1 Will. III., 12 Anne, and 23 Geo. II., which makes 
the crimes of stealing privately in a shop, goods to the 
value of five shillings, or in a dwelling-house, or on board 
a vessel in a navigable river, property to the value of forty 
shillings, capital felonies. The history of the enforcement 
of the two former statutes, affords the most striking illus- 
tration of the remarks with which we have been occupied. 
From Janssen’s tables it appears, that in the })eriod between 
1749 and 1771, there were convicted for shop-litting and 
similar offences, 240 persons; and of these 109 were exe- 
cuted. The convictions for the seven years ending 1809, 
do not appear in the returns published by the Secretary of 
State; but those returns show, that during that period, 
1872 persons were committed to Newgate for privately 
stealing in shops and dwelling-houses; and that of these 
only one was executed. “In how many instances,” ob- 
serves the author, “ such crimes have been committed, and 
the persons robbed have not proceeded so fiir against the 
offenders as even to have them committed to prison; how 
many of the 1872 thus committed were discharged, because 
those who had suffered by their crimes would not appear 
to give evidence upon their trial : in how many cases the 
witnesses who did appear withheld the evidence that they 
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could have given : and how numerous were the instances in 
which juries found a compassionate verdict, in direct con- 
tradiction to the plain facts clearly-established before them, 
we do not know ; but that these evils must all have existed 
to a considerable degree, no man can doubt.” — p. 11. 

It is however maintained, that whatever may*be the 
history of this discrepancy between the letter and the exe- 
cution of our criminal laws, or to what cause soever it may 
be ascribed, great good results from it ; and the defence of 
it is summed up by its advocates in a single sentence. 
They contend, that it economizes punishment, and enables 
judges to deter men from crimes by slighter actual inflic- 
tions — the more severe denunciations of the law itself being 
“a terror to evil-doers.*' Hence they maintain, that the 
law should be left as it is, for the sake of frightening the 
wicked ; but that the discretion of executing it or not in 
each instance should be vested in the judge. 

This doctrine is sure to find supporters among various 
important classes; — among the judges, whom it greatly 
flatters with ample, though it must be acknowledged most 
awful, discretionary powers ; — among the higher and older 
practitioners of the law, who feel with the Bench which 
they have a near prospect of ascending ; — among the large 
body of persons afraid of all change, through ignorance or 
prejudice, and scared by a mere name, inasmuch as the 
l^irliament S(^arcely ever holds a sitting without making 
some alteration in the law ; — and among refining and over- 
ingenious praisers of the existing establivshments, who arc 
gratified by discovering beauties and contrivances in the 
combined works of chance and time. For our own part, 
we can conceive no proposition more utterly untenable, if 
the subject be once examined ; and none so sure indeed to 
fall before the most superficial inquiry into the merits of 
the question. 

Ill the first place, it must be remembered, that the very 
origin and use of laws is placed in principles wholly re- 
pugnant tf) this doctrine, — namely, the advantage of having 
a fixed and knoivn rule of conduct y the same by whomso- 
ever it is administered, and applicable to all cases ; so that 
those whom it is intended to regulate may be distinctly 
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aware of what is required of them, and what penalty* they 
incur for disobedience. If the plan contended for were 
defensible, how much better would it be to substitute judges 
for laws at once ; or, at any rate, to prohibit certain ac- 
tions, but without affixing any penalties to the commission 
of them; and to leave the apportionment of these, in 
every case, at the discretion of the magistrate ! Indeed, as 
Sir Samuel Ilomilly has remarked, this arrangement would 
in many respects be iiiuch better. The discretion would 
then be exercised under a degree of responsibility which 
does not now attend it. If^” says he, “ a man were 
found guilty of having pilfered in a dwelling-house, pro- 
])erty worth forty shillings, or in a shop that which was of 
the value only of five shillings, with no one circumstance 
whatever of aggravation, what judge, whom the constitu- 
tion had entrusted with an absolute discretion, and had left 
answerable oidy to public opinion for the exercise of it, 
would venture, for such a transgression, to inflict the pu- 
nishment of death ? But if, in such a case, the law having 
fixed the punishment, the judge merely suffers that law to 
take its course, and does not interpose to snatch the miser- 
able victim from his fate, who has a right to complain ? 
A discretion to fix the doom of every convict, expressly 
given to the judges, would in all cases be most anxiously 
and scrupulously exercised ; but appoint the punishment 
by law, and give the judge the powaT of remitting it, the 
case immediately assumes a very different complexion.” 
Ill truth, the plan contended for, gives a large discretion 
where there should be as little as possible, — appoints it to 
be exercised under a narrow and doubtful responsibility, — 
and, without obtaining the superintendence of magistrates, 
checked by responsibility, sacrifices the certainty and ap- 
plicability which should be the chief characteristics of a 
system of jurisprudence, and the attainment of which 
marks its approach towards perfection. To say that no 
laws can provide for all cases ; and that, even in China, 
something must be left to the magistrate — is in fact saying 
nothing. It is surely a poor reason for courting imperfec- 
tion, that absolute perfectness is above the reach of our 
utmost efforts. 
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Secondly, or rather to particularize the manner in which 
this doctrine departs from the fundamental principles of all 
jurisprudence, let us only consider the uncertainty which 
it introduces into the administration of justice. The 
judges to whom such powers are confided, have each their 
peculiar feelings and opinions, and prejudices and systems. 
One is more apt to be swayed by this favourable circum- 
stance — another by that. What is a ground of mercy with 
one, may even operate unfavourably with another. A 
preconceived notion may regulate the whole practice of 
this magistrate, quite contrary to the system on which his 
brother judge acts; and thus, in order to learn how an 
offence shall be punished, — whether it be in fact a capital 
or a clergiable felony, — we must not look to the statute- 
book — but we must inquire geographically — we must 
ascertain the venue ,* and this will not serve us much, until 
the circuits of the judges \are cast for the ensuing season, 
and we can learn by whom the oftence is to be tried. On 
one line of country, where the same judges have constantly 
travelled, the law may pretty uniformly be different from 
that which prevails on the opposite coast ; while, in other 
tracks, where the judges vary, the complexions of crimes 
will change from spring to fall, or even from town to town, 
as rotation or accident shall send one of the associated 
magistrates to deliver the gaol, and another to sit at Nid 
P) nus. We are here putting, not, it is to be hoped, the 
case which actually does occur, but that case towards which 
the administration of justice must be consUintly tending, 
under the influence of the doctrines in question ; and which 
it must approach, exactly in proportion to the efficacy of 
those doctrines. It is the case too, which those doctrines, 
if pushed the length of absolute consistency, could not 
fail to realize. That it is far from being altogether ima- 
ginary, let the following fact attest. We take it upon 
Sir Samuel Komilly’s authority, with the most implicit 
reliance on his accuracy. 

Not a great many years ago, upon the Norfolk circuit, 
a jarceny was committed by two men in a poultry-yard ; 
but only one of them was apprehended : the other having 
escaped into a distant part of the country, had eluded all 
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pursuit. At the next assizes the apprehended thief was 
tried and convicted ; but Lord Loughborough, before 
whom he was tried, thinking the offence a very slight one, 
sentenced him only to a few months’ imprisonment. The 
news of this sentence having reached the accomplice in his 
retreat, he iiiimediately returned, and surrendered himself 
to take his trial at the next assizes. The next assizes 
came; but, unfortunately for the prisoner, it was a different 
judge who presided ; and, still more unfortunately, Mr. 
Justice Gould, Avho happened to be the judge, though of a 
very mild and indulgent disposition, had observed, or 
thought he had observed, that men who set out with steal- 
ing fowls, generally end by committing the most atrocious 
crimes; and, building a sort of system upon this obsorva- 
tion, had made it a rule to punish this offence with very 
great severity ; and he accordingly, to the great astonish- 
ment of this unhappy man, sentenced him to be trans- 
ported. While one was taking his departure for Botany 
Bay, the term of the other’s imprisonment had expired. 
“ What,” exclaims our author, “ must have been the no- 
tions which that little public, who witnessed and compared 
these two examples, formed of our system of criminal 
jurisprudence !” 

Nor is this uncertainty and fluctuation only observable 
in the decisions of different judges ; -^the same judge acts 
differently at different times. It is a common remark, 
that at first a judge is more disposed to lenity than a 
larger experience of human depravity permits him to be : 
And where the temper of the times experiences great and 
sudden changes, we can hardly expect that those revolu- 
tions should not be felt on the Bench ; although, doubtless, 
they reach that seat of purity much more slowly and im- 
perfectly in this country than elsewhere. The history of 
the Scotch Sedition Trials may, however, furnish us with 
recollections of this kind. Many of our readers will re- 
collect the puni hments (known in the expressive language 
of Scotch law by the technical name of arbitrary) in- 
* flicted in the early periods of the French revolution. As 
late as 1797, a prisoner was sentenced to fourteen years 
transportation for a slight resistance to the militia law ; no 
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copy, we believe, of the new act having been sent to the 
district where the disturbance broke out; and a militia 
being then, for the first time, known in any part of Scot- 
land. Were the same offence tried now, by the same 
judges, we* cannot help thinking that a far lighter punish- 
ment would be inflicted. Indeed, in the case alluded to, 
the sentence went so much against public feeling, that the 
jury acquitted, against evidence, the next person tried for 
a similar delinquency ; and the severer sentence never was 
executed. 

Again, the discretion contended for has a direct tendency 
to counteract the whole design of punishment, by prevent- 
ing its operation as an example : and this tendency is two- 
fold.; both by concealing from the public the connexion 
between the offence and the punishment, or even by mis- 
leading the public with respect to the offence, and by 
diminishing the certainty of that connexion. This is by 
much the most important view of the matter, and requires 
to be more fully stated. 

The only object whicli lawgivers propose to themselves 
in public inflictions of punishment, is the effect which they 
may produce upon the spectators; and, through them, on 
the rest of the community. This indeed is the sole object 
of all punishments, except such as have in view the refor- 
mation of the offender ; but it bears so great a proportion 
to the whole end of punishment, that wt may here disre- 
gard the remaining object. How then is this purpose to 
be effected? Evidently by practically proving to the 
public the proposition — Whosoever commits this offence is 
sure of being thus punished. In this lesson two consider- 
ations are involved ; and each person to whom we may 
teach it, will assuredly entertain them both. He will ask 
himself^ — first, What is the offence ? and, secondly, Is there 
a certainty of my being thus dealt with if I commit it ? 
Now, that system of law is undoubtedly the most perfect, 
which best enables him to answer the first of these ques- 
tions readily, and the second aflSrmatively ; — which leaves 
the spectator of a punishment in the smallest doubt where- 
foro it is inflicted, and v^liether or not it will be applied to 
his own case, should he commit the prohibited act. 
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But let us see how the system which we are examining 
enables the spectator to answer the first of these questions. 
He secs a man put to death, and inquires the cause of it. 
He is told, that he had stolen five shillings-worth of goods 
privately in a shop. He exclaims perhaps against the 
cruelty of the punishment; and he receives for answer, 
“ That there were peculiar circumstances in the case, which 
made it proper to enforce the la'w ; for that, in 999 in- 
stances in 1000, this crime is not punished capitally.” He 
is thus left in as complete ignorance as he was before he 
iirst put his question : He is not so much deceived, per- 
haps, as he would have been, had he remained satisfied 
with the first answer he received; nor so completely 
misled, as he would be by looking at the record of the 
Court where the culprit wms tried, or the calendar of the 
prison where he was confined ; for those documents tell a 
tale wholly wide of the truth, namely, that the punishment 
is inflicted for breaking a particular law. So far his in- 
quiries have set him right. He has learnt that the sufferer 
has lost his life , — not because he offended against that law, 
but because there were some circumstances in his conduct 
or situation which cannot be discovered. The punishment 
which he has seen inflicted, he therefore only knows to be 
the consequence of some unknowm thing ; and the lesson 
is entirely thrown away upon him. 

But suppose our' spectator to be left in the belief that 
the law is really executed — that the culprit suffers death 
because he stole five shillings in a shop : for it is only 
upon this supposition that the law can be defended on its 
avowed principle, and that the sight of its execution can 
deter the public from violating it. — He will then put the 
second question, and ask, if he is sure to be so punished, 
should he himself commit shoplifting? — The sight before 
his eyes may no doubt awaken some apprehensions in his 
mind — it may lead hiju to believe that such may be his 
fate, if he steals in a shop : but this is all. The question 
of probability remains unanswered; for the punishment of 
this one culprit does not necessarily prove, that all who so 
offend shall so suffer. The answer to this question is to 
be gathered from various considerations, most of which 
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probably pass through the spectator’s mind during, or 
soon after the sight of the punishment, and all of which, 
we may be well assured, are present to his contemplation, 
while revolving whether lie shall commit an act of shop- 
lifting or no. The first, in order of time as well as in 
weight, is the chance of escape or detection : but this, we 
may here pass by, as it refers itself to those parts of the 
judicial system which provide for the securing of offenders, 
and which come under the extensive and important chapter 
of Police. But supposing he is so unlucky as to be taken, 
there are chances of escape still to be computed. The 
prosecutor may not come forward — evidence may not be 
forthcoming — ^juries may be unwilling to convict — judges 
may be loath to condemn— or mercy may, in the last 
resort, be extended. Now, in estimating the chance of 
escape, which each of these circumstances gives him, we 
cannot fail to observe, that the severity of the punishment 
goes directly to increase each separate chance. — Whether 
the practical reasoner, whose case we are figuring, will so 
argue, is of no consequence ; he knows the fact, whatever 
may be the reason. The fact is, that persons are or may 
be more slow to prosecute a shoplifter — witnesses more 
unwilling to come forward — ^juries more anxious to acquit 
—and judges more prone to reprieve or pardon — than if 
the punishment were less severe. This fact being known 
to him, he being sure, in short, that only one in nearly 
1900 is executed for offences of this description, what can 
be so obvious as the conclusion, that the spectacle he has 
v/itnessed proves nothing, practically speaking, but the 
bad luck of the sufferer ; and that it should no more in- 
fluence his own conduct, than if he never had beheld or 
heard of it ? — Such is the answer which he gives to the 
second question. 

The existence of the law in the statute-book, or, as 
it is termed, the denunciation there promulgated, is of 
]nost feeble force, when put in the balance against such 
considerations as these. What avails it to tell men that 
they shall suffer death for certain acts, and to show them 
the contrary ? — Will they believe the book rather than the 
fact? — Will the rogue appeal, from the evidence of his 
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senses to the text of a statute ; and, instead of looking at 
his comrades taken to prison for shoplifting, and after- 
wards let off* — will he pore over the 10th and 11th of 
William III. to convince himself that it is a capital 
felony ? Such fancies really suppose the persons who are 
the objects of criminal legislation, either to be a great deal 
more refined, or a great deal more dull and unthinking, 
than the rest of mankind. 

Let us now turn to the administration of this law, and 
we shall observe the fruits of the doctrine of discretion in 
another shape. Hitherto we have been considering 
chiefly its influence upon the public, to whom punishments 
are addressed. We shall now, in tracing its influence upon 
the mode of trial, see at the same time additional proofs of 
its interference with the instruction which punishments are 
meant to convey. 

When a person is put upon his trial for a crime, it 
seems a very obvious proposition, that the truth or false- 
hood of the charge brought against him should be the 
point, and the only ])oint, submitted to the considera- 
tion of the tribunal before which he is tried — that the 
sentence, pronounced in the event of his conviction, should 
impose on him the penalty due to the offence of which he 
was accused — and that the same tribunal which tries him, 
should investigate the truth of the charge whereupon the 
penalty attaches. Yet, nothing can be more Avidc of the 
proceedings which, in fact, take place under the prevalence 
of the present system. The charge preferred in the indict- 
ment is frequently different from the charge inquired into 
by the Court. The culprit is accused of having stolen to 
the amount of five shillings in a shop ; and it is possible 
that nothing beyond this charge may come before the 
Court which is to try it. But it is also very possible that 
other matter may arise out of the judicial investigation ; 
and that this incidental matter may be so important in its 
influence upon the ultimate result of the trial, as nearly to 
supersede the original subject of inquiry. The prisoner 
may turn out to be a person of abandoned character, gene- 
rally ; he may prove to have been frequently before tried 
for a similar ofl'ence •, he may have attempted to defend 
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himself by suborning perjured evidence. If these things 
appear against him, the Court considers them ; although 
one of them, and that one which most frequently occurs, 
is a specific crime known in law, and severely punishable. 
So, if a person is - tried for robbery, the felonious and 
forcible taking is not the only matter inquired of : A ques- 
tion arises often much more material to his fate, whether 
any act of violence was committed by him. — Again, the 
punishment awarded by the sentence is not always that 
which the law attaches to the crime charged. When one 
has been suspected of murder, but the proof of this charge 
fails, he may be convicted of stealing forty shillings in a 
dwelling; and the offence which cannot be proved — nay, 
which cannot be mentioned on the trial — may decide the 
sentence. A person charged with privately stealing in a 
shop or dwelling, and nominally tried for that offence, but 
found, in the course of the trial, to be a man of general 
bad character, or to have set up a perjured alibi in his 
defence, is sentenced to death ; evidently not because the 
law makes the crime charged a capital felony (for this 
denunciation is never attended to in courts), but because 
he has been found, or supposed, to be guilty of that for 
which he never was tried, and which no law ever made 
capital — of having a bad character, which is not jmnishable 
at all — or of suborning perjury, which is punishable as a 
misdemeanour. Lastly, the tribunal which ought to try 
the truth of the whole charge, is frequently not permitted 
to inquire into the part of it which is to regulate the final 
result. This requires a little more attention. 

The jury, by our law, are the judges of the whole facts 
of the case ; the whole matter in issue is referred to them . 
The charge is stated in the indictment ; and (at least in 
the great majority of cases) generally denied by the plea 
of the defendant. This affirmation on the one hand, and 
denial on the other, of a proposition of fact, constitutes the 
issue which the jury are to try ; and their verdict, or the 
opinion formed by them upon examining the evidence ad- 
duced on either side, is a decision of this question, or a 
determination affirming or denying the proposition sub- 
mitted to them. If the indictment charges that the pri- 
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soner stole five shillings in a shop, the verdict of the jury 
can only determine whether or not he did steal to this 
amounUin a shop; and the jury decide no other question. 
But the prisoner attempts an alibi ; and the jury no doubt 
consider whether he has succeeded in proving it. If they 
say he is guilty of the charge in the indictment, they say 
by implication that he has not proved his alibi : but they 
say nothing more. They do not determine anything 
with respect to the merits of this defence, except, in 
general, that it has failed. How it has filled, they do not 
decide, nor have they any means of inquiring. It may 
be, that the prisoner has suborned false witnesses to swear 
he was absent from the spot where the crime was com- 
mitted : or it may be, that his friends, unknown to him, 
have been guilty of this subornation : or it may be, that 
the witnesses were mistaken in the time, or in the person 
of the prisoner ; and that he alone knew of their mistake. 
In the first case, he has suborned false witnesses : In the 
second, he has only stood by, and profited by the suborna- 
tion of others : In the third, no perjury has been com- 
mitted; but the prisoner has suffered a mistake to be 
committed beneficial to his defence, and innocent on the 
part of those who fell into it -has done something, in 
short, not very different in point of guilt from the mere 
assertion of his innocence, implied by pleading the general 
issue. Now, if the merits of this mode of defence are to 
regulate the sentence which follows on the verdict of guilty, 
it is manifest that the material question is not, whether 
the prisoner committed shoplifting ? but, to which of the 
three cases just enumerated his defence belongs ? Because, 
certainly, if it belongs to the last class, and probably if it 
belongs to the second, a perfectly different decision will he 
come to, from that which would follow if it belonged to 
the first. This, then, is really the question to be tried, in 
so far as the life of the prisoner is at stake : But this is a 
matter not directly in issue. It is a point into which the 
jury do not inquire, and upon which their verdict is quite 
silent. By whomsoever the most material question is 
tried, the jury have nothing to do with it. They try 
something quite different, and comparatively unimportant. 
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The fate of the prisoner depends upon others; — not 
merely his punishment, but the facts of his case are de- 
cided on by the Court. He cannot be said to be 4ried by 
a jury. 

But are we quite sure that he has been really tried at 
all ; — that the facts most material to his case — those points, 
upon the truth or falsehood of which the result of the trial 
hinges, have been judicially inquired into by any part of 
the tribunal said to try the cause ? We fear not. The 
verdict only answers the question raised in the pleadings ; 
and the trial is only shaped with a view to answer this 
question. If the witnesses who swear to the alibi are 
mistaken, the affirmative is as much proved as if they were 
wilfully perjured ; and therefore, no inquiry needs be in- 
stituted into the point — upon which, however, the sentence 
is to hinge — Whether there be perjury in the defence or 
not? It is clear that, if no such inquiry is necessary, 
none will, in the majority of cases, be made ; because the 
prosecutor only seeks to prove his case, that is, to bring 
evidence sufficient for substantiating the charge on the 
record. The Court cannot call witnesses, and try the 
emerging point — the collateral issue, whether the alibi is 
founded in false swearing or not. There may be grounds 
of suspicion ; observations may occur ; the case may, of 
itself’ furnish more or less of light into its origin : — But, 
how wide is this of the certainty re(|uired by our law ? 
The prisoner is fenced round with forms, and protected 
from all unfavourable presumptions, upon the inquiry 
which professedly constitutes the subject of the trial, but 
the result of whieh is insignificant in determining his life or 
death ; — while the question upon which everything turns, 
is to be determined without forms, or precautions, or safe- 
guards of any kind — to be deeided without deliberate 
examination, incidentally, and upon the evidence adduced 
in prosecuting a perfectly different inquiry. Let it also be 
remembered, that in confining ourselves to the illustration 
from the aggravation now alluded to, we are taking the 
case most favourable to the opposite argument, inasmuch 
as it involves an imputation at least of a known charge, 
which might be inquired of, and is not a vague indefinite 
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aspersion, like that of general bad character, which could 
scarcely, in any shape, be judicially sifted. 

Gases will probably occur to the legal reader, in which 
the result of a trial is affected by matters not put in issue ; 
and others, where the result turns materially upon points 
which, though in issue, arc nevertheless by no means the 
main object of the proceedings. Thus, where an action 
of damages is brought against a person for seducing 
another’s wife, and the defence consists in an attempt to 
prove that the husband treated her brutally, prostituted 
her to others, or connived at her guilt: — or where a 
similar action is brought for seduction of a daughter, and 
the defence is to destroy the woman’s character by at- 
tempting to prove prostitution — the nature of these 
defences, if the proof of them fails, will be taken into the 
account in assessing the damages ; and the plaintiff may be 
said to recover more for the loss of his wife’s or daughter’s 
society than he ought to do, because his own or his 
daughter’s character has been attacked in the course of 
the proceedings. In like manner, if an action is brought 
for slander or libel, and there is a plea of justification 
which fails, the damages will be greatly increased, although 
strictly speaking, the jury are only required to try the 
matters arising previous to bringing the action. J3ut, in 
all these instances, the necessity of the case justifies, or 
rather requires, a departure from strict and rigorous prin- 
ciple. There is no other remedy — no other means of 
assessing the additional compensation which every one 
must admit that such defences render just and fitting to be 
given— at least no means which would not greatly en- 
danger the free course of justice. The inconvenience 
would be extreme, of allowing separate actions to be 
brought for injuries sustained by the recriminations of the 
defendant’s counsel ^ and there would be a manifest 
absurdity in making the statements set forth on a record, 
or sworn to (and not falsely sworn to) by witnesses, the 
subject-matter of new trials. Besides, in all these cases, 
no inconvenience arises from the incidental matters which 
are raised for consideration. When these matters are on 
record, by being pleaded specially, they are in every respect 
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before the Court, and notified to the opposite party^ as 
much as if they formed the original ground of any 
proceeding; and even when they arise in the course of 
trial under the general issue, they are regularly examined 
and decided upon by the jury, exactly as the rest of the 
case is. 

Very different, however, is the evil of which we have 
been complaining in our criminal procedure ; and it is an 
evil by no means justified by any necessity. The letter 
of the law says, shoplifting is a capital felony. The 
practice of the Courts says, it shall not be punished capi- 
tally, except it be accompanied with certain aggravations. 
Then, why not put those aggravations in issue, as well as 
the act of shoplifting itself? But is there any sense in 
thus confounding together distinct offences? Would it 
not be infinitely better to punish each appropriately and 
separately? Why not attach a certain penalty to shop- 
lifting, and a certain penalty to subornation of perjury ? 
If the former crime should be punished with transporta- 
tion or imprisonment, and the latter with imprisonment or 
pillory — if such would infallibly be the sentences pro- 
nounced, where the. same person committed the second 
offence in any other way but in the attempt to escape 
punishment for the first — why should we, in this one -case, 
confound the two crimes together, and, out of a clergiablc 
felony (as in practice it has become) and a misdemeanour, 
create, by some strange process of judicial compounding, 
something quite different from both, a capital felony r 
Nothing surely can be more rude or clumsy than such a 
contrivance — nothing more repugnant to all clekr and 
distinct principle. 

The object of those improvements, which Sir Samuel 
Romilly has laboured with such exemplary perseverance 
to effect in the criminal law, is to correct the inconsist- 
encies, and remove the hurtful anomalies which we have 
been endeavouring to describe. Finding that the statute? 
in question are not enforced so as to punish the crimes 
which they pretend to prohibit, but that they are means 
of introducing such proceedings as we have jusfnow con 
templated; — observing, that all certainty of punishmen 
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is thus destroyed, and that a distinct knowledge of the 
practical nature of the law, as well as of the very 
meaning of the punishments inflicted, is withheld from 
the public, whom the law is made to guide, and the 
punishments are inflicted to instruct ; — persuaded that, 
though seldom enforced, the denunciations of the statutes 
in question are sufficient to deter persons from prose- 
cuting, from giving evidence, and from convicting, 
though they only confound the notions of those whom 
they are intended to deter from committing the offences ; 
this enlightened and virtuous legislator recommends the 
adoption of some more fixed and known method of punish- 
ing — of the very method which our own practice, as far as 
it consistently means anything, points out for adoption. 
He says, repeal the capital part of these felonies, and 
leave it certain^ that whoever is guilty of shoplifting, or 
stealing in a dwelling, or upon a navigable river, shall be 
punished as guilty of a clcrgiable felony. 

We have already illustrated the importance of making 
whatever punishment the law denounces, as certain as thc 
iniperfections of police and jurisprudence will permit. 
That the certainty of the punishment is much more im- 
portant ill preventing crimes than its severity, seems a 
maxim now universally agreed upon. “ If it were pos- 
sible” (observes our author) “ that punishment, as the 
consequence of guilt, could be reduced to an absolute 
certainty, a very slight penalty would be sufficient to pre- 
vent almost every species of crime, except those which 
arise from sudden gusts of ungovernable passion. If the 
restoration of the property stolen, and only a few weeks, 
or even a few days’ imprisonment, were the unavoidahle 
consequence of theft, no theft would ever be committed. 
No man would steal what he was sure that he could not 
keep; — no man would, by a voluntary act, deprive him- 
self of his liberty, though but for a few days. It is the 
desire of a supposed good, which is the incentive to every 
crime. No crime, therefore, could exist, if it were infal- 
libly certain that not good, but evil must follow, as an un- 
avoidable consequence to the person who committed it. 
This absolute certainty, however,” he continues, ‘^is unat- 
VOL. III. n 
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tainable, where facts are to be ascertained by human testi- 
mony, and questions are to be decided by human judg- 
ments. All that can be done is, by a vigilant police, by 
rational rules of evidence, by clear laws, and by punish- 
ments, proportioned to the guilt of the offender, to ap- 
proach as nearly to that certainty as human imperfection 
will admit.” 

How far these sound and unquestionable principles are 
violated by the present mode of proceeding, we have 
already in part explained. But a few more observations 
may be subjoined upon the same important topic. Those 
who find that the statutes in question are in fact scarcely 
ever executed, may conjecture that the knowledge of this 
will operate upon prosecutors, witnesses, and juries, as 
well as on culprits ; and remove the scruples from the 
former, as well as the fears from the latter ; — a plausible 
doubt to the first view, but very little founded in the 
nature of the thing. For, when a man is balancing with 
himself whether he shall commit an offence, tempted by 
the desire of attaining some favourite object, his disposi- 
tion leans towards gratifying this desire; and he adven- 
tures in what he accustoms himself (to use our author’s 
apposite expression) to regard as the lottery of justice, 
provided the chances of escape are considerable. But it 
is otherwise when a man, under the influence of no such 
passions, knowing that the culprit is actually taken, weighs 
with himself whether he shall do an act, the consequence 
of which will be — not indeed the certain, or even the 
probable — but the possible death of a fellow-creature ; and 
at any rate the delivering him over to others, in whose 
discretion it must now be, whether death shall be inflicted 
or not. “ I have had five shillings stolen from me,” he 
s.ays, “ by this man. If I come forward against him, he 
will be convicted ; and could I be sure of his only suffer- 
ing imprisonment, or even transportation, it might be well. 
But how do I know that his character may not turn out 
a bad one — that he may not set up a perjured defence — 
or that, if convicted of the simple offence which he has 
committed against me, mercy may not be refused? I 
will incur no such risk ; — I will never have to reproach 
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myself with having eoiyposed a man to the risk of., being 
hanged for stealing a crown ; — I will not expose myself to 
the risk of his actually being hanged for such a theft.*’- — 
How far such reasoning is well-founded, we do not inquire ; 
that it influences men’s minds, and directs their conduct, 
is matter of fact. The same person whom we have been 
supposing robbed of five shillings, has seen a fellow- 
creature murdered ; he knows that the evidence wliich he 
gives, must send the murderer to the gallows ; but he feels 
no such scruples as before : — his feelings all go along with 
his duty in this case ; and he hesitates not a moment what 
course to take. True it is, that, strictly speaking, he has 
no right to draw such distinctions ; he is assuming a sort 
of legislative authority ; and taking considerations into his 
mind, which any Judge, who might aceiden tally discover 
his process of reasoning, or rather of feeling, would not 
fail severely, perhaps justly, to reprove. But until all 
men shall be so fashioned, as to think and feel in their 
private hours, and in the secret recesses of their hearts, 
according to the very letter of the law, and shall in 
every respect act as a lawgiver may desire, he will do 
well to adapt his contrivances to their natures; and, 
if he would not be disappointed, he had best lay his 
account with their following their own inclinations, in 
all cases where he cannot prevent them. We have put 
the case of prosecutors and witnesses. To jurors the 
observation applies with equal force. But the evil 
effects of the system on that class, are fiif more to be 
lamented ; and we should in vain hope to describe them 
so plainly and so forcibly at the same time, as by extract- 
ing the following admirable note from Sir Samuel 
Korn illy ’s pamphlet. 

“ Tho latitude wliicli juries allow themselves in estimating the 
value of property stolen, Avith a view to the i)unishment whicli is to 
l)e tho consequence of their vei’diet, is an evil of veiy great magni- 
tude. Nothing can ho more pernicious, than that jurymen should 
think lightly of the important duties they are called upon to dis- 
charge, or should acquire a habit of trifling Avith the solemn oaths 
they take. And yet, ever since tho passing of the Acts which 
punish with death the stealing in shops or houses, or on hoard 
'?hips, property of the different values Avhich are there mentioned, 
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juries have, from motives of humanity, been in the habit of fre- 
quently finding, by their verdicts, that the things stolon were worth 
much less than was clearly proved to be their value. It is hold, 
indeed, by some of the judges (whether by all of them, and upon all 
occasions, I am not certain), that juries in favour of life may fairly, 
in fixing the value of the property, take into their consideration the 
depreciation of money which has taken place since the statutes 
passed ; or, in the words of Mr. Justice Blackstone, ‘ may reduce 
the present nominal value of money to its ancient standard.’ ‘ To 
show, therefore, to what an extent juries have assumed to them- 
selves a i^ower of dispensing with the law in this respect, it will be 
proper to refer to the earliest trials, for these oflences, that I happen 
to have met witli. 

“In the year 1731-2, which was only thiiiy-two years after the 
Act of King William, and only sixteen after the Act of Queen Anne, 
a period during which there had scarcely been any sensible diminu- 
tion in the value of money, it a))pears from the sessions papers, that, 
of thii'ty -three persons indicted at the Old Ikiiley for stealing pri- 
vately in shoi)s, warehouses, or stables, goods to the value of fi^'c 
shillings and upwards, only one was convicted, twelve wore ac- 
quitted, and twenty were found guilty of the theft, but the things 
stolen were found to be worth less than live shillings. Of fifty -tAvo 
persons tried in the same year at the Old Bailey, for stealing in 
dwelling-houses, money, or other property, of the value of forty 
shillings, only six wore convicted, twenty-three were acquitted, and 
twenty-three were convicted of the larceny, but saved from a capital 
punishment by the jury stating the stolen property to bo of loss 
value than forty shilliiigs. In the folloAving years, the numbers do 
not differ A^ery materially from those in the year 1731. 

“ Some of the cases Avliich occurred about this time are of such a 
kind, that it is difficult to imagine by Avhat casuistry the jury could 
have been reconciled to their Axrdict. It may bo proper to mention 
a few of them. — Elizabeth Hobbs was tried in September 1732, for 
stealing in a dwelling-house one broad iiiecc, Iaa^o guineas, two half- 
guineas, and forty-four shillings, in money. Sire confessed the fact, 
and the jury fodhd her guilty, but found that tlic money stolen AA'as 
worth only thirty-nine shillings. Mary r>radlcy, in IMay 1732, Avas 
indicted for stealing in a dAvelling-housc, lace Avhich she had offered 
to sell for tAvelve guineas, and for which she had refused to take 
eight guineas ; the jury, however, Avho found her guilty, found tfie 
lace to be worth no more than thirty-nine shillings. AVm. Sher- 
rington, in October 1732, was indicted for stealing prh^atoly in a 
shop, goods Avhich ho had actually sold for 1?. 5s., and the jury 
found that they were worth only 4s. 1 (>/. 

“In the case of Michael Allom, indicted in February 1733, for 
j)riA^atcly stealing in a shop, forty-three dozen pairs of stockings, 
value 3L 1 0.9. ; it Avas proved that the prisoner had sold them for a 
guinea and a half, to a witness who was i)roduccd on the trial ; and 
ycl the jury found him guilty of stealing what was only of the value 


* Com. vol. iv- p. 239. 
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of 4i'. lOt/. In aiiotlior case, tliat of George Dawson and Joseph 
Hitch, also indicted in February 1733, it appeared that the two pri- 
soners, in company together at the same time, stole the same goods 
privately in a shop, and the jury found one guilty to the amount of 
4.s\ lOd, and the other to the amount of 5.s-. ; that is, that the same 
goods were at one and the same moment of dilFerent values. This 
monstrous proceeding is accounted for by finding that Dawson, who 
was capitally convicted, had been tried before at the same sessions 
for a similar ofienco, and had been convicted of stealing to the 
amount only of 45. 10c/. The jury seem to have thought, that 
having had the benefit of their indulgence once, he was not entitled 
to it a second time ; or in other words, that having once had a par- 
don' at their hands, he had no further claims U 2 ) 0 n their mercy.” — 
pp. 65-67. 

The able and satisfactory refutation of Dr. Paley, which 
forms a considerable portion of this tract, we regret that 
we cannot pursue in detail. Earnestly entreating the 
reader’s best attention to it, we must close our account of 
the publication with a very eloquent passage, in which one 
of Dr. Paley’s positions is commented on — the most para- 
doxical, and yet the most mischievous, in the whole reason- 
ings of this writer upon the subject of Criminal Law. We 
allude to the argument by which he contests the maxim, 
that it is better ten guilty persons should escape, than one 
innocent man suffer. Again referring to Sir Samuel Po- 
milly’s own pages for the full and convincing refutation of 
Paley’s doctrine, we shall here only present the concluding 
passage of it to the reader’s admiration. 

“ AYlicn tlie guilty escape, the law bas merely failed in its intended 
effect ; it lias done no good, indeed, but it has done no liarm. But 
when the innocent become the victims of the law, the law is not 
merely inctficient — it docs not merely fail of accomplishing its in- 
tended object — it injures the persons it was meant to protect — it 
creates the very evil it was to cure, and destroys the security it was 
made to preserve. 

“ ‘ They ought rather,’ continues Baley, ‘ to reflect, that ho who 
falls by a mistaken sentence, may be considered as falling for his 
country, whilst ho sutlers under the operation of those rules, by the 
general effect and tendency of which the Avclfare of the community 
is maintained and upheld.’ Nothing is more easy than thus to jfiii- 
losophizo and act the patriot for others, and to arm ourselves with 
topics of consolation, and reasons for enduring with fortitude the 
evils to which, not oursclv^es, but others, are exposed. 1 doubt, 
however, very much, whether this is attended with any salutary 
effects. Instead of endeavouring thus to extenuate, and to reconcile 
to the minds of those who sit in judgment upon their fellow- 
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creatures, so terrible a calamity as a mistake in judicature to the 
injury of the innocent, it would surely be a wiser part to set before 
their eyes all the consequences of so fatal an error in their strong 
but real colours ; — to represent to them, that of all the evils which 
can befal a virtuous man, the very greatest is to bo condemned, and 
to suffer a public i:)unishment as if ho were guilty ; — to see all his 
hopes and expectations frustrated ; all the prospects in which he is 
indulging, and the pursuits which he is following, for the benefit, 
perhaj)s, of those who are deal er to him than himself, brought to a 
close ; — ^to be tom from the midst of his family ; — ^to witness the af- 
fliction they suffer, and to anticipate the still deeper affliction that 
awaits them — not to have oven the sad consolation of being pitied ; 
— to see liimself branded with public ignominy; — to leave a name 
which will only excite horror or disgust ; — to think that the children 
he leaves behind him, must, when they recal their father’s memory, 
hang down their heads with shame ; — ^to know that, oven if, at some 
distant time, it should chance that the truth should be made evi- 
dent, and that justice should be done to his name, still that his 
blood will have been shed uselessly for mankind — that his melan- 
choly story will serve, wherever it is told, only to excite alann 
in the bosoms of the best incnibcrs of society, and to encourage 
the speculations for evading the law, in which wicked men may 
indulge. 

“ AVhen wo are weighing the evil of the punishment of one inno- 
cent mail against that of the impunity of ten who are guilty, we 
ought t(; reflect, that the suffering of the innocent is generally at- 
tended, in the particular instance, with the escape of the guilty. 
Instances liave, indeed, occurred like that which I have already 
mentioned of Galas, wliere a man has been ofiered up as a sacrifice 
to the laws, though tlie laws had never been violated; — where the 
tribunals had (3ominitted the double mistake of supposing a crime 
Avhere none had been (jommitted, and of finding a criminal where 
none could exist. These, however, are very gross, and therefore 
very rare examples of judicial error. In most cases the crime is 
ascertained ; and Jo discover the author of it is all that remains for 
investigation ; and in every such case, if there follow an erroneous 
conviction, a twofold evil must bo incurred, the escape of the guilty, 
as well as the suftering of the innocent, l^erhaps, amidst the crowd 
of those who are gazing u\)o\\ the supposed criminal, when ho is led 
out to execution, may bo lurking the real murderer, who, while he 
contemplates the fate of the wretch before him, reflects with scoan 
upon the imbecility of the law, and becomes more hardened, and 
derives more confldence in the dangoimis career upon which he has 
entered. — jqi. 74-76. 

We should here have closed the remarks on Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s proposed reforms into which we have been led, 
had not the attempts that have been made by bigoted and 
interested men to cry down the object, as well as to distort 
the designs of his truly patriotic and humane labours, 
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called for some more general notice. It is not our inten- 
tion to go into the subject of his plans, generally, upon the 
present occasion ; but we conceive that a simple statement 
of what he has effected, and what he has proposed, unfor- 
tunately without success, may tend to dissipate at once the 
mist which the heats of personal and party animosity have 
raised round this admirable and most deservedly popular 
character ; and to show how far the charge of “ rash and 
daring innovation'^ which has so wildly been launched at 
him, is founded in the facts. Those who, without looking 
at the real extent of his different plans, may have heard of 
this imputation, we venture to predict, will be not a little 
astonished when they come to see the real state of the 
case. 

The first subject which engaged Sir Samuel llomilly’s 
attention after he came into Parliament, must, we should 
suppose, be admitted on all hands to have been peculiarly 
appropriate ; — one, which his professional habits singularly 
well qualified him to deal with — the Bankrupt Law. 
From the manner in which his legislative labours have 
been treated, those who do not know much of this learned 
person might be tempted to imagine, that be was some wild 
enthusiast, rushing from his study, in utter ignorance of the 
world, to pull down the established judicial system with which 
he was unacquainted, and erect another upon his own specu- 
lative and fantastical views. But we believe the bulk of 
our readers are aware, that he belongs neither to this de- 
scription, nor to that other class whicli^the country has 
some experience of ; and which, with the cry of iuiiovatioii 
on their lips, dabble to no small extent in legislative 
changes — narrow-minded and violent persons — brought up 
to the profession of the law, and vainly attempted to be 
pushed into its employments by the hand of power and 
patronage — but wholly unable to acquire practice them- 
selves, or to retain that which is thrust upon them, and 
ever ready to abandon the trade ' as hopeless, for offices 
where court favour may be powerful enough to support 
them. Sir Samuel Romilly was not of this caste. He 
had, by the force of his own learning and talents, and the 
most spotless integrity, risen to the very heights of profes- 
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sional ambition, before he was even heard of in Parlia- 
ment ; — and when he approached the important subjects of 
the Bankrupt Law, and the Law of Debtor and Creditor 
in general, he was, beyond all question or pretence of ri- 
valry, the first man in the Courts of Equity in this country. 
The reforms which he here began with suggesting, were 
the result of his own observation, in the course of a prac- 
tice the most various and extensive; and, moderate as 
they were in extent, they are much greater changes than 
any of those which he has since ventured to recommend. 
Tn addition to those undoubted intrinsic advantages, he 
possessed accidentally another, at the time to which we are 
referring, that of being his Majesty’s Solicitor-General ; 
and to this avc, in all probability, owe the comparatively 
slight opposition with which his first and most important 
measures were carried. 

It is, no doubt, known to the reader, that, by the original 
and fundamental principles of the Bankrupt Law, the 
whole estate of the bankrupt vests in the assignees under 
the commission by relation, from the time of the act of 
bankruptcy ; so that all his dealings, with respect to the 
estate after the act of bankruptcy, all his conveyances or 
payments to others, and all their payments of debts due to 
him, are liable to be rescinded by the assignees. The 
numerous hardships consequent on the rigorous prosecution 
of this principle, and its utter repugjiance to the state of 
things in a commercial country, had very early occasioned 
a relaxation of ij|; and, by the statutes of 1 Jac. I. c. 15, 
and 21. Jac. I. c. 19, protection had been given to pay- 
ments of debts hand fide due to the bankrupt, before the 
debtor knew of his bankruptcy, and to purchasers for a 
valuable consideration from the bankrupt, where the com- 
mission was not sued out within five years after the act of 
bankruptcy. But further relaxation being found necessary, 
by the 19 Geo. II. c. 32, further protection was extended 
to persons dealing Avith the bankrupt, against the effects of 
the principle of relation, in respect of secret acts of bank- 
ruptcy. It protects receipts of money by bona fide cre- 
ditors, in the usual course of trade, in respect of goods 
sold to the bankrupt, or bills drawn, negotiated, or accepted 
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by him. The principle of relation was, however, still 
much too rigorous; and, in some particulars which the 
statutes of James I. and Geo. IT. had not even touched, it 
was productive of the most intolerable hardships. The 
bond fide debts contracted subsequent to a secret act of 
bankruptcy, with persons wholly ignorant of that act, could 
not be proved under the commission ; — and, what was 
still worse, a commission regularly sued out, upon the peti- 
tion of a creditor wholly ignorant of any secret act of 
bankruptcy committed prior to the contracting of his debt, 
and regularly proceeded in through all its stages, was liable 
to be avoided, and, with all the proceedings under it, 
utterly annulled, upon the discovery of some secret act of 
bankruptcy prior to the petitioning creditor’s debt. To 
remedy such great evils, and to relax generally the prin- 
ciple of relation, according to a fixed and immutable rule, 
were the chief objects of the 4G Geo. III. c. 135, the first 
of Sir Samuel Romilly’s acts. Beside allowing bond fide 
debts to be proved, notwithstanding previous secret acts of 
bankruptcy, and protecting the commission and proceedings 
from such acts, provided that, in either case the creditor 
was ignorant of them, this statute protects all dealings with 
the bankrupt bond fide had, above two months before the 
(late of the commission, from the eftects of a prior act of 
bankruptcy, provided the person dealing with the bankrupt 
had no notice of that act, or of the bankrupt’s insolvency, 
or of his stopping payment. These are the principal 
enactments of this statute ; — And, that i^^ey form a most 
important amendment of the law, can be doubted by no 
one who is not readv to defend every existing abuse, and 
injustice and impolicy, — and “to maintain that everything 
is perfect which has been made law before a certain date. 

The statute which wc have now been considering, was 
amended in some respects by another, which its author 
carried through Parliament in 1809, the 49 Geo. Ill, 
6*. 121. The alterations made on the former related to 
points which we have not specified ; chiefly to the provi- 
sion of that statute, which made a docket struck notice of 
a prior act of bankruptcy, whether a commission was sued 
out upon it or not.^ But this last statute introduced many 
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salutary changes into the proceedings under commissions ; — 
it enlarged the facilities of proving debts — it extended to 
executions and attachments against lands and goods the 
protection from the effects of secret acts of bankruptcy 
which the former statute had given to bond fide dealings 
with the bankrupt — and it enacted, that the production of 
the commission and proceedings should in all actions, by, 
or against, the assignees, be evidence of the trading, the 
act of bankruptcy, and the petitioning creditors debt; 
unless notice be previously given of an intention to contest 
these points, and dispute the validity of the commission. 
We believe the general experience of the profession has 
decided in favour of these alterations ; and that the only 
doubt which remains relates to another, and perhaps the 
most material branch of the act, by which the concurrence 
of tliree-fifths in number and value of the creditors is de- 
clared sufficient to grant the bankrupt’s certificate and 
discharge, instead foiirfifths^ the proportion formerly 
required. Into the merits of this point, however, it M^ould 
be inconsistent with the plan of this sketch to enter. We 
are confident that the question will receive a full and 
rigorous, though candid, scrutiny among the learned per- 
sons within whose province- it lies to decide it; and we are 
no less persuaded, that the first to acknowledge he has 
been wrong, and to assist in correcting the error, will be 
the liberal and ingenious author of the measure, if a fur- 
ther trial shall convince him that the old proportion is 
preferable.^ 

In the next measure which Sir Samuel lloinilly pro- 
posed, he would, in all probability, have been equally 
successful, but for the change of ministry which took place 
while his bill was passing through the House of Commons. 
13y the law of England, ihe creditor has his election (ex- 
cept in the case of debts to the Crown — for the other 

‘ 'Wo refer oar readers, for many important oLservations on these 
sub jects, to the excellent pamphlet jmblishcd by Mr. Evans, entitled 
‘ A Letter to Sir Saniael This is ihc same gentleman to 

whom the world is indebted (among other valuable publications) for 
a translation of Pothier’s work, with most learned and useful com- 
menlaries ; and certainly there are few mei:^^ers of the profession 
who adorn it with more depth and variety of legal learning. 
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kinds of extent are obsolete), of taking either the property 
or the person of the debtor' in satisfaction of his •debt ; 
and if he takes his real estate, he can only seize one half 
of the land, out of the profits of which he may satisfy one 
debt. This remedy is not a very ample, nor a very easy 
one in all cases ; but there is one case in which it wholly 
fails. If a person owes money on simple contract, and 
dies before any judgment has been obtained, unless he 
leaves personalty, the creditor has no claim upon his es- 
tate, however extensive it may be, and how little soever 
burthened with debts by specialty, and however free from 
the fetters of an entail. Thus a man may owe upon bill, 
note of hand, or account with his tradesmen, ten or twenty 
thousand pounds — he may die and leave his son, or a 
stranger, a clear landed esUite to the amount of twenty 
thousand a year: — Not one of his creditors can come 
upon this estate for payment. When Sir Samuel Romilly 
broached this subject the evil was still more enormous. A 
person might engage in trade to the largest amount — he 
might, for examjde, by the issue of notes, obtain possession 
of hundreds of thousands — he might vest all this in land ; 
— if he died, and left the land to his family, or to a 
stranger, the creditors, with whose money it had been 
bought, could not touch an acre of it.^ Sir Samuel Ko- 
milly, therefore, introduced a bill to make the freehold 

^ IIo may take, in tlio first instance, tlio gooils in exeentiun ; and 
then, fur the part of the deht remaining unsatisfied, lie may take the 
person of the debtor; or ho may take the goods, and tho prijfits of 
the land already acerning (a remedy nearly obsolete) ; or he may 
take tho goods, and a moiety of the land, to hold by e'ei/it until the 
debt is satisfied, lie cannot take tho person first, and then tho 
goods ; nor can he take tho person and the laud. For debts by 
statute-merchant and statute-staple, lie could have taken all three 
by extent; but these kinds of recognizance being now obsolete, the 
only extent in use is that issued for debts due to the Ci ouui ; and to 
satisfy these, goods, lands, and x>orsun are all liable, and tho lauds 
even in the hands of a bond JuU purchaser for a valuable considera- 
tion. Our readers, in this part of tho United Kingdom, will readily 
excuse us for mentioning those particulars, as necessary to prevent 
mistakes. 

* There were innumerable cases of this kind ; and one is pretty 
well known, in which the debtor destroyed himself to defraud his 
creditors, and left his, or rather their, land to his heir. 
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estates of persons dying indebted, assets for the payment 
of their simple contract debts. He cautiously abstained 
from touching copyhold estates — he proposed that specialty 
creditors should still have full preference ; yet great excep- 
tion was taken at such '‘^daring innovation — an attempt 
was made to raise an alarm among the aristocracy, by a 
cry of the landed interest being in danger ; and the sup- 
porters of the bill were openly accused of insulting the 
memory, and undervaluing the ‘‘wisdom of our ances- 
tors.'' It would be a tedious and unprofitable task to 
expose such base follies as these ; — to ask what honour the 
aristocracy could derive from a privilege to cheat their 
creditors, of which no honest man ever did in fact avail 
himself, and which notoriously is only beneficial to the 
most unprincipled of men ; — to demand where is the con- 
sistency of protecting the landed estate of a man the 
moment he dies, while you leave it at the mercy of elegit 
during his lifetime, — or to suggest that every session pro- 
mulgates, and of necessity must promulgate laws, by which 
the ‘‘ laws of our ancestors" are repealed, and their 
doni" disregarded, — if, indeed, it be disregarding their 
wisdom, to do the very things which, in all probability, 
they would have been too wise to leave undone, had they 
been called to legislate in circumstances like ours. Ne- 
vertheless, these topics, if such they may be termed, were 
eagerly caught, for the purpose of exciting clamour. The 
No-Pojjery cry being raised, the ministry with which Sir 
Samuel llomilly was connected were turned out ; — and, on 
the day of their resigning, the same courtiers (we allude 
to the secret advisers of the King and Iloyal Family), ^ 
unable to resist the abolition of the Slave Trade, so hateful 
in their sight, consoled themselves for its being’ extorted 
from them on that very day, by rejecting Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly’s bill. 

During the short session in summer 1807 which soon 

‘ It is a melancholy but unquestionable fact, that his Majesty, the 
riince of Wales, and the whole of the Royal Family, have (with the 
honorable exceijtioii of the Duke of Gloucester) uniformly and 
zealously opposed the abolition of the Slave Trade. The coui*tiers 
have of course agreed. 
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followed, he renewed his eiforts with exemplary perseverr 
aiice, and succeeded in carrying a portion, but the most 
material part, of the former measure. It was enacted, by 
the 47 Geo. III. st. 2, c. 84, that the freehold estates of 
persons deceased, who were, during their lifetime, traders 
within the bankrupt laws, shall be assets for the payment 
of their simple contract debts, preference being given to 
their specialty debts. How much soever we may rejoice 
at so Vise and just a bill having received the sanction of 
Parliament, it is not very easy to descry the consistency of 
the silent acquiescence given to this measure, with the loud 
outcry raised against the other a few months before. 

In the same short session, Sir Samuel Uomilly carried 
another act, which might be thought to trench somewhat 
on parliamentary privilege ; and indeed would, in all pro- 
bability, have been thrown out, had it been proposed to 
Parliament after three years’ additional experience had 
taught most of our public men tar higher lessons of privi- 
lege. Members of Parliament had a most useless, and in 
many cases oppressive, right, when sued in courts of equity, 
of receiving, at the cost of the plaintiff, a copy of the bill 
filed against them. The expense of this not being allowed 
in costs when the suit was determined in favour of the 
plaintiff, a serious burden was imposed upon every one 
claiming his rights against those having privilege of Par- 
liament, a burthen quite sufficient to prevent the suit, 
where the value of the matter in dispute was inconsider- 
able, or where (as frequently happens) several must bo 
made parties to the bill who were members of Parliament. 
By the 47 Geo. III. st. 2, c, 40, Sir Samuel Romilly put 
an end to this odious privilege, as far as regards members 
of the House of Commons. 

The ^ next subject which engaged his attention, is so 
closely connected with the reforms discussed at large in 
the former part of this article, that we shall not enlarge 
further upon it, than merely to indicate it. Since the 
"reign of Elizabeth (8 Eliz. c. 4), the picking of pockets 
had been punishable as a car()ital felony; tliough, for a 
long time past, like the acts already discussed, this penalty 
never had been inflicted, unless something else came out 
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against the culprit. By the 48 Geo. III. c. 129, this 
offence is made a felony within clergy, and punishable with 
transportation or imprisonment. It seems strange that the 
legislature which repealed the statute of Elizabeth, should, 
immediately afterwards, have made such a stand against 
the repeal of the statutes of Anne, William III., and 
George II., so often above referred to. The argument is 
the very same in all these cases ; and it was treated in the 
same way when the subject was broached in Parliament. 
Nevertheless, Sir Samuel liornilly having attempted twice 
to carry these last bills, was defeated sometimes in the one, 
and sometimes in the other House ; so that the objection- 
able laws remain on our statute-book, and the evil practice 
still subsists in full force. With a discrimination, however, 
which we must rejoice in, without pretending to compre- 
hend the grounds of it, the same persons who so vehemently 
and successfully resisted the innovations attempted upon 
the statutes of King William and Queen Anne, have suf- 
fered Sir Samuel to carry a bill repealing the capital part 
of the felony created by the more recent act 18 Geo. II. 
c. 27, against stealing 1‘rom bleaching grounds ; and, while 
we write, intelligence has reached us of his having been 
permitted to carry a repeal of that most sanguinary and 
disgraceful law (39 Eliz. e. 17), inflicting the punishment 
of death on soldiers and sailors who shall be found begging 
without testimonials of their discharge ; — a law which was 
far too barbarous to be executed later than a very few 
years after it was made. 

This statement of the seven bills which Sir Samuel 
Eomilly has succeeded in carrying, and of the four in 
which he has failed, may serve to show the reader, not 
previously acquainted with these matters, what the real 
extent is of those reformiiig and innovating designs about 
which he must have heard so much. He will probably rise 
from the consideration of the subject, with a conviction 
that no clamours were ever raised upon a more slender 
groundwork; and will feci disposed, after contemplating 
the sum of his legislative labours, to admire, for his exem- 
plary caution, and temperance, and wisdom, the man, 
whom he has been accustomed to yenerate for his devotion 
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to the cause of liberty, and to love, for the purity of his 
blameless life, and the generous warmth of his feelings 
towards his fellow-creatures. From such grateful reflec- 
tions we would not rashly or hastily withdraw the reader of 
these pages to the spectacle he will encounter, upon casting 
his eye towards the antagonists of this eminent legislator. 
But our sketch, feeble at the best, would be still more im- 
perfect, if we forgot to note, that they who thus persecute, 
with their base clamours, the author of such moderate and 
disinterested reforms as we have been discussing, — they 
who affect to hold up this profound and practical lawyer as 
a theorist rashly seeking the destruction of English juris- 
prudence, — they who would set a mob upon him if they 
durst, for striving to render the people more virtuous, 
more peaceful, more orderly — without any party view or 
bias whatsoever — (for the faction whose cause he espouses 

is that of his country and his kind) they, are the very 

men who for the last twenty years have been tampering 
with every principle and bulwark of the constitution, — 
levelling about them, to serve party and personal interests, 
all the fundamental laws of the realm, — suspending the 
statutes in which the English government is embodied,^ — 
violating the solemn compacts between prince and people, 
upon which the throne was limited to the reigning family,^ 

■ — repealing the safeguards of the estates annexed to the 
Crown, in order to humour, or enrich, the individual who, 
for the time, happens to wear it,^ — multiplying capital 
felonies, in order at one time to crush the spirit of the 
people,^ at another to protect some trading company in its 
undue gains, ^ — and (to pass over numberless lesser extra- 
vagances) oversetting the most ancient and venerable parts 
of the law of the land, by interfering between debtor and 
creditor, landlord and tenant, — destroying the existing 
contracts of the former, and the established securities of 
the latter.® 

' Habeas Coi'piis, Hill of Riglits, (^c. 

* 39 Geo. III. c. 88, repealing 1 Anno, st. 1, c. 7. 

® Gagging Bills. * * Bank Bills. 

» The Bank Note Bills of 1811 and 1 812. 
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(October, 1813.) 

Theorie des Pei/iies et des Recompenses, Par Jkrkmie Benttiaat, 
Jurisconsulte Anglois. lledigec on Franc;;ois d’apros Ics Manu- 
scrits, par M. Et. Dumont dc Geneve. A Londres, Dulau, 
1811. 2 vols. 8 VO. Pp. 800. 

We have already had occasion to - mention this very in- 
teresting work, and to express our regret at the accidents 
which more than once interfered with the design of laying 
its contents before our readers. We are at length enabled 
to accomplish this purpose ; and the delay which has 
occurred, by affording aciditional time for meditating upon 
the subject, has only confirmed the conviction originally 
entertained, of the essential services rendered to the most 
important branch of legislation by this promulgation of Mr. 
Bentham’s doctrines. 

It is to Mr. Dumont, upon the present as on a former 
occasion, that we are indebted for a knowledge of these 
valuable speculations. The greater part of them had been 
completed, as far as their author did complete them, abov(‘ 
30 years before the date of the present publication. 
During that long period they had lain in his repositories 
neglected by him, or considered as materials for a branch 
of his great work on Legislation, into which they might 
enter at some future time — or perhaps only regarded as 
notes amassed for his own use, in the course of his private 
studies. Had not the same zealous and friendly hand in- 
terposed, to which we owe the “ Traites de Legislation^' 
this treatise, although almost complete in itself, and per- 
fectly capable of being separated from the vast system of 
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practical ethics to which it naturally belongs, would in all 
probability have been withheld till the period at which 
that work may be finished, with the still greater chance of 
its entire suppression, owing to the extreme fastidiousness 
of Mr. Bcntham upon the subject of his own coin])ositions. 
Happily, Mr. Dumont prevailed upon him to confide the 
materials to his care ; and, notwithstanding almost every 
disadvantage under which a work of this nature can be 
undertaken, he has so thoroughly entered into his author s 
s})irit, is so conversant in the topics discussed, and writes 
with such admirable precision, as well as liveliness and 
elegance, that but for the information conveyed in tlie 
title-page and preface, it would be difficult to imagine that 
the work did not contain the author’s own statement of his 
principles. 

So great being Mr. Dumont’s merits — so large indeed 
being his share in the execution of the work — it is only 
rendering him a just tribute, if we stop for a moment to 
dispute the title of Redacteur^ which his modesty inclines 
him to assume. He much more nearly resembles an 
adept, delivering to the world the doctrines of the school 
of philosophy to which he belongs. The materials put 
into his hands were frequently extremely iin])erfect, 
although much more bulky than the work, in which lu‘ 
has rather embodied their spirit than disposed themselves. 
They often presented to him different essays on the same 
points, which he was to seize or collect, and to illustrate 
himself, or accompany with the author’s illustrations, ac- 
cording to circumstances. In some chapters, he had 
nothing but a few marginal notes for his guidance. One 
whole book was formed out of scattered fragments, which 
had not only to be collected and arranged, but connected 
and extended. The important discussion on capital 
punishments was left unfinished. In treating such branches 
as these, it is plain that Mr. Dumont had an office to 
perform nearly resembling that of the restorers of the 
ancient Geometry, who, from the precious relics in Pappus 
- — sometimes an enunciation without the analysis or con- 
struction — sometimes a proposition without demonstration 
— sometimes a few propositions prefatory to the lost in- 
VOU. 111. i 
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vestigations — frequently an obscure remark or hiut,^ refer- 
ring to the lost books, and darkly shadowing out their 
contents — have, by their exquisite skill and taste, been 
enabled to give the modern world the most refined specu- 
lations of the ancient, in a state of perfection, probably 
somewhat higher than they originally attained in the hands 
of their illustrious authors. 

Mr. Dumont was enabled to supply the blanks left in 
other parts of his materials, from some of the former pub- 
lications of Mr. lientham ; and in his selections from these, 
and his manner of incorporating them, so as to preserve 
the unity of the design, he has exhibited his accustomed 
skill. Although, however, in this, as in the performance 
of his task geiu^rally, he has been forced to take a range 
very different from that of ordinary editors — translating 
or commenting, abridging or filling up, according to the 
nature of the case — he reminds his reader, as he did upon 
the former occasion, that the details or execaition alone 
rest upon him, and that, after all, it is Mr. Bentham’s 
work, and not his own, which he presents to the public as 
faithfully as circumstances permit. 4"hat Mr. Benthani 
was satisfied with the fidelity of his last publication, he 
infers from the confidence again reposed in him ; but he 
adds, that Mr. Benthain has in nowise interfered with the 
execution of the present work, and has even refused to 
look at it during its progress, lletaining indeed the same 
opinions which he held when he originally prepared the* 
materials, but j)ursued by the fastidiousness that made him 
suppress them, he could not have satisfied himself with the 
form in which he had disposed them ; and had he touched 
them again, it must have been to compose them anew. 
“ Que M. Benthani,” says his friend, “ trop ilifficile sm- 
ses productions ne crut pas cclle-ci digne des regards 
publics, e’est ce qui n’etonnera point ceux (pii savent tonf 
ce qu’il exige de lui-meme, et les id(‘es qu’il se forme d’un 
ouvrage acheve.” 

We could not, in justice to Mr. Dumont, omit alluding 

' Sec ONpocially Dr. Siiiisoii’.s resforations of Apollon ins’s Lori 
Plhm\ and Euclid’s Porisms. 8oe, too, Professor Playfair’s IiKpiirics, 
in the Kd'ni, Pntns. 
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to these particulars; for the labours of those who, with 
ample capacity for original speculation, devote themselves 
to expound the systems of others, rarely meet the applause 
so justly their due ; and it is still more rare that such 
commentators share so largely in the merits of the original 
author. Before proceeding to the work itself, we have to 
mention, with real satisfaction, the notice contained in the 
preface, respecting the success of th(^ former treatise. 
Notwithstanding all the disadvantages under which it came 
out, and the subsequent convulsions of the Continent where 
it was chiefly destined to circulate i'rom the language and 
the place of publication, three thousand copies have been 
required in no long period of time ; the name of the 
author, too, having scarcely before been known out of 
England. That its principles have not been without effect, 
may safely be inferred from the repeated allusions made to 
it in the several official publications upon legislative codes, 
promulgated to the state in different parts of Euro])c. 

The work before us consists of two great parts or 
branches ; the thetn’y of penal legislation and thc^ theory 
of remunerative legislation. In the first are delivered 
systematically all the principles which ought to regulate 
the choice of different modes of jHinishmeiit and the appor- 
tionineiit of punishinents to crimes. In the second are 
exhibited the principles upon which the lawgiver ought to 
proceed when he holds out inducements either alone or 
attended with corresponding penalties, to influence the 
conduct of his subjects. The inquiry under both heads is 
accompanied with constant reference to the actual state of 
things in relation to the principles laid down or deduced ; 
that is, the consonance of the practice of lawgivers, to the 
theory, or its departure from that theory. The work is 
eminently entitled to the a})pellation of (uaginal in each of 
its departments. The doctrine of ])unishnients had rather 
been sketched than systematically unfolded, even by those 
of the few former writers on the subject who had professed 
to enter most largely into it. The doctrine of rewards 
had scarcely been treated at all, and never in a distinct 
and separate form. It is delightful to follow this investi- 
gation from the clearness and facility with which its steps 
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succeed one another, and the copiousness with which every 
part of tlie outline is filled up. But the speculative- 
pleasure derived from it as a theory, is soon disregarded 
in the midst of the practical questions which are constantly 
arising out of the applications of the general principles. 
We shall pursue the two branches of the inquiry in their 
order. But as they are capable of being handled sepa- 
rately, and each forms in itself a distinct whole, inde- 
pendent of the other, we purpose at present to confine our 
attention to the theory of punishments ; which is discussed 
in five books. 

I. The First Book explains the general principles of 
the system, and opens with definitions and classifications, 
the most essential only of which shall be here noted. 
Punishment, in its most general sense, is the infliction of 
some evil upon an individual, with the intention that he 
should suffer this evil, and with a reference to some act 
done or omitted. Punishment in its legal sense, is the 
infliction of some evil according to judicial forms, upon an 
individual convicted of some act^ forbidden by law, and 
with the intention of preventing the recurrence of such 
acts. Punishments as well as crimes are divisible into 
four classes, as they effect the person^ the property^ the 
reputation or the condition of those upon whom they are 
inflicted. Those punishments which affect the person, or, 
as they are commonly called, corporal punishmeiits, arc; 
subdivided into various species ; they may be simply 
afflictive, or complexly so, or restrictive, or active (c. //. 
compulsory labour), or capital. The other three classes 
arc all privative, affecting the delinquent with loss or 
degradation. Hence another general classificatian of 
punishments, by dividing them into corporal and 

‘ Our author has it “ quGl(][ue actc nuisihh, defoudu par la loi,” 
which is a tautology. 

* Terhaps this language, if not the arrangement itself, does some 
little violence to common usage. Thus, imprisonment is commonly 
considered as a pi’i vation of liberty ; hut in the above arrangement 
it comes not under the privative class, but under the restrictive, 
which is a subdivision of the corporal. So the pillory (if such a 
disgrace to all criminal legislation may be mentioned on this occa- 
sion) is, according to the above arrangement, not a corporaly but 
(dthor a pmative or a mired punishment. 
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It follows from the definition, that the object of all 
punishment is the prevention of the offence in future. 
J^ow, as it may either be repeated by the same delinquent, 
or by other persons in similar circumstances, and as the 
lawgiver has to provide against each of these events, he 
must direct the punishment with a view to both. It may 
tend to prevent the delinquent from repeating his offence, 
in three ways : by taking from him the physical power of 
(‘oinmitting it ; by taking away the desire ; or by deterring 
him. The other, and principal object of the infliction, 
that of restraining others, can only be accomplished, as far 
as the punishment is concerned, by the threat of similar 
infliction which it holds out. These objects, as they form 
the only just motives, constitute also tlie only justification 
of punishments. If,” says our author, “ we were to 
regard the crime which has been committed as an insulated 
event that could not recur, the punishment would be 
wholly thrown away ; it would be only adding one evil to 
another. But when we consider, that a crime left un- 
punished would leave the way towards the same offence, 
open both to the former delinquent, and to all others under 
the influence of similar motives, w^e come to view the 
punishment inflicted upon the individual as a safeguard to 
all. Punishment, however vile an instrument in itself, 
and however repugnant to generous sentiments, rises into 
a blessing of the highest order, when regarded not as an 
act of anger or resentment against a guilty or an unfor- 
tunate person who has yielded to hurtful propensities, but 
as a sacrifice indispensably necessary to the public safety.” 
Although the direct and primary object of punishment is 
prevention, the civil magistrate has -another duty to ])er- 
forju after he has provided for that object ; viz. to provide 
as far as possible for the reparation of the injury sustained 
through the crime committed. It is manifest that the 
consideration of this subject belongs to the plan of the 
present treatise, only in so far as punishments may be 
made subservient to the purposes of reparation. It is 
possible that some readers may at first view consider these 
principles as nearly self-evident, and scarcely requiring 
a debiiled statement ; but a little reflection upon the penal 
codes of any age or country, or a slight attention to the 
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favourite arguments on criminal legislation, by showing 
how constantly they have been departed from, both in 
theory and practice, will evince the necessity of taking 
once for all a steady view of them, and thus fixing in our 
minds, as the fundamental maxim which may perpetually 
be appealed to, that there never can be any other legiti- 
mate objects in punishing, besides those now laid down. 

The e,vpease or co.^t {<lepeni^(>) of any punishment, is, in 
the language of this system, the wliole evil of every kind 
occasioned by it, in(*luding the suffering of the delinquent, 
— the loss of his labour or life to the state, — the pecuniary 
cost of his punishment, — in short, everything endured, 
paid, or foregone, in order to obtain the double preventive 
which the punishment is intended to administer. Tlie 
jfain ov prof f of tlie punishment consists in this preventive, 
or in the tendency of the punishment to secure it. A 
punishment may be termed frugal or economical which 
])roduces the desired effect with as little suffering as pos- 
sible : For, in estimating the expense of any ])unishment, 
all the othei’ items bear so small a ratio to the grand 
article of the injury inflicted upon the deliiujuent, that 
thiiy may, generally sj)eaking, be disregarded, unless where 
they arc made the subject of a S(i])arate discussion : So, a 
punishment may ho termed costly or ])rodigal, when the 
same effect might have been produced by a smaller degr(‘e 
of suffering. Again — the real rtflue is distinguished from 
the ajyparent^ valiu\ of the suffering ; the former being the 
actual amount of that which is inflicted; the latter, the 
portion of it which is (ixhibited, or otlicrwise made known 
to and understood by the public. The expense of the 
punishment is equivalent to the real amount ; the profit is 
in proportion to the apparent amount only ; and hence we 
deduce these important maxims : 1. cevter is paribus 

a punishment easily comprehended, is preferable to one of 
difficult apprehension : 2. that one which takes hold of 
the memory, is ])referable to one easily forgotten 3. that 

‘ Perhaps visible would he a Letter term, as apparent conveys a dil- 
Iwi’cnt id(ia.. 

* llie second maxim is in some degree related to the fii-st, hut n<>1 
contained in it; for facility of comY>7*ehcnsion is only one of many 
eireumstances which regulate the facdlitx' of reeollecition. 
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one which is as great or grciater in apj)areiit than in real 
amount, is preferable to one which is really greater than 
it appears to be, — the excess of real amount being in truth 
so iniich thrown away, in so far as regards the principal 
object, of general example. 

The principles which ought to regulate the extent of 
punishments, in respect of the crimes intended to be pre- 
vented, arc next laid down. The lawgiver, referring con- 
stantly to the subject of his operations — the mind of a 
person under tejuptation to commit the oftencci — must 
apportion the punishment so as to counteract the tempta- 
tion. To maintain that men do not calc-ulate when they 
do wrong, is quite erroneous, taken as a general ])osition. 
It would he much more correct to say, that no man, 
however inconsiderate, takes a step of such importance as 
the commission of a criminal act, without some delibera- 
tion or reasoning. Jhit, at all events, (though our author 
has omitted to mention it,) one consideration is sufficient 
to justify the apportionment of jamishments, even in cases 
where the offence Hows from the most vehement passions. 
The knowledge of the punishment f()rms certain habits of 
restraint, by o])erating upon the mind in its cooler mo- 
ments, when tlie incentives to violent excesses are at a 
distance; and a general or perp(‘tual bias thus given, will, 
in a great majority of cases, have its effect at the critical 
moment of incitement. Wa shall, thend'ore, trace the 
limits within which punishments should be confined, upon 
the supposition that the lawgiver uses them as counter- 
acting motives to determine his subjects against yielding 
to their criminal propensities. This sketch is contained 
in the following jmopositions. the evil of the 

punishment must exceed the advantage arising from the 
crime; and, under this head, is comprehended the position, 
that, generally speaking, the stronger the temptation to 
commit any crime, the more severe ought to be the 
})unishment, subject however to exceptions in extreme 
cases which may easily be figured. Secondl;/^ where the 
criminal act is such as to furnish clear proof of a habit or 
practice, the j)unishment should be in proportion, not to 
the gain derived from a single offence, but to the probable 
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amount of profit reaped from a course of such conduct. 
Thirdly^ an addition must be made to the punishment, in 
order to compensate its want of certainty and proximity : 
Thus, were it perfectly certain that* the moment after a 
theft was committed, the thief would be compelled to 
refund the sum stolen, there is no doubt that he would 
abstain from the act ; but the uncertainty or distance of 
this penalty, renders such punishment wholly inadequate 
to deter him. Fourthly^ in cases where there is a tempta- 
tion to commit different crimes, a more severe punishment 
should be denounced against the greater crime. One of 
the strongest arguments against multiplying the more 
severe punishments, is deducible as a corollary from this 
proposition. Fifthly^ the more pernicious any crime is, 
the more safely may a severe punishment be ventured 
upon, for the chance of preventing it — a rule, the justness 
of which, however self-evident, has been almost uniformly 
neglected by legislators. Sirthly, the nominal amount of 
punishment for the same crime, must often be varied at 
the discretion of the judge, according to the circumstances 
of the deliiKjuent, in order to preserve the same real 
amount of suliering. 

From the consideration of the measure or quantity of 
punishments, the transition is easy to that of their (jualities. 
Those which are chiefly desirable in the nature of a 
punishment, are, that it should be diinsible — invariable^ or 
certain or equal — commenmrable with others — analogous 
to the crime — e.veniplary — economical — remisf^iblc ; that it 
should restrain the offender from doing harm — conduce to 
his refonnatipn — yield a profit^ in the ordinary sense of 
the word be simple in its description — and so Vex popular 
as to shock none of the established feelings or prejudices 
ot the community. These qualities are, for the most part, 
understood as soon as they are mentioned. We may 
observe, however, that by an invariable or certain punish- 
ment, . is here meant, not one, the infliction of which 
certainly follows the offence; for this consideration is 
applicable to all dcscri])tions of punishment indifferently, 
L)ut one which, whejiever and upon whomsoever inflicted, 
the same, or always equal to itself, Pcrha[)s the quality 
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of being commensurable^ is comprehended under the first 
head of divisibility ; at least there seems no other way of 
computing punishments, and the word never occurs again, 
we observe, in the whole treatise; while it may be sus- 
pected that the quality of being exemplary^ comprehends 
analogy and simplicity. It is evident that these qualities 
arc not enumerated as all requisite to concur in any punish- 
ment, but only as the circumstances which ought to be 
kept in view when a method of punishing is to be chosen. 
It is almost constantly necessary to steer one’s way through 
opposite or inconsistent (pialities, by making compromises, 
and yielding certain advantages, in order to secure others 
of a higher nature, but incompatible with those which we 
sacrifice. 

There arc two of the qualities now enumerated, suffi- 
ciently important to require a separate discussion — these 
are Analogy and Popidarity. Under the former head are 
explained the various points of relation whereby the ima- 
gination may be led from the punishment to the offence, 
and conversely, in order that they who witness a punish- 
ment, may have their minds the more deeply impressed 
with the fear of it, as often as they might be tempted to 
commit the offence. This is a discussion requiring great 
delicacy in the handling, if we would avoid a certain 
degree of ridicule not easily separated from the exemplifi- 
cation of a principle in itself quite incontestable. Our 
author treats it with his accustomed boldness and ingenuity ; 
aud we deem it fit to let him give his own remarks upon 
the subject generally, and upon the tendency of superficial 
thinkers to despise the details of it. “ I know not,” he 
observes, at the conclusion of the chapter, “ that any 
objection has ever been made to the expediency of paying 
regard to analogy in punishments. As long as the general 
position only is maintained, every one admits it; but the 
moment we come to apply it, the variety of opinion is 
infinite; probably because the question, by its nature, is 
addressed to the imagination, and in restdving it, men 
consult their fancies alone. Jt has thus haj)pened, that 
many persons feel an extreme repugnance towards some 
of the characteristic or analogous punishments proposed 
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by Mr. Bentham in his former work ; and I have met 
with men of wit, who could only find in them a subject of 
merriment. The truth is, however, that a successful 
application of the principle, depends entirely on the choice 
of the means. Everything must undoubtedly be avoided, 
which would give to a punishment an air of levity or 
cionceit ; but still we may remark, that certain crimes are 
best punished by ridicule ; or that, in some cases, as 
where pride has led to insult, the same process may afford 
also the best reparation for the injury.” ‘‘ It is equally 
clear,” he adds, “ that whatever carries an air of refine- 
ment and subtilty, is carefully to be avoided. The act 
of punishing, is one of sad necessity, and performed with 
regret. We may admire the variety of the instruments 
in surgery, because we presume that they are inulti])Iied 
with the view of producing a cure with more certainty, or 
less pain. But in a great multiplication of punishments, 
we-can only perceive a spirit of minute detail, degrading 
to the lawgiver.” With these wholesome restrictions, 
however, our author conceives, that an observance of some 
analogies in the method of punishing, may be productive 
of unmixed advantage ; and he relates a practical instance 
in which the princijde has been most happily applied, by 
one wholly unacquainted with the theory, and only skilled 
by experience in the knowledge of human nature. It is 
customary in the navy, to give the men permission to go 
on shore for twenty-four hours at a time, and, if th(^y 
exceed the allowance, to flog them. The fear of this 
punishment occasions numerous desertiojis, as may easily 
be supposed ; and in order to prevent this evil, many 
captains refuse to grant permissions at all, however long 
their men may have been kept on board, or at sea. The 
officer in questimi, however, fell upon a better remedy, by 
merely changing the punishment of the lash, into one of 
those denominated analogical in Mr. Bentham’s system. 
If any man exceeds his limited time of twenty- four hours, 
he loses his next permission to go ashore ; if he exceeds 
forty-eight hours, he loses tw^o turns, and so forth. The 
experiment had succeeded completely ; the offence of re- 
maining too long on shore, had not become more frequent 
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since the mitigation of the punishment, and desertions had 
entirely ceased. 

The different sources of analogy pointed out by Mr. 
Benthain, may now be concisely adverted to. One of 
these consists in employing the same instrument or opera- 
tion in the punishment, as the delinquent did in the crime 
— as burning an incendiary who had committed any aggra- 
vated act of Arson^ whereby lives as well as property were 
sacrificed. Another method is the inflicting on the delin- 
quent, the same injury which he offered to the innocent 
person. A third consists in subjecting to punishment, the 
part of the body in which the olfender committed the 
crime. A fourth, in affecting the face with some dis- 
figurement similar, to disguising, where part of the offence 
was the use of a disguise : — And there arc other analogies 
of a miscellaneous description, and not referable to general 
classes. 

Thus far, we can have nothing to murmur against;* but 
must complain of some of the details into which our au- 
thor’s ingenuity and fertility has seduced him under almost 
all these heads. Indeed, they contain the most objec- 
tionable parts of the whole work; and it is because we 
profess ourselves admirers, nay, disciples of the system, 
and generally speaking, adopt this branch of it also, that 
we regret the hold which several of his examples and 
observations here give to its adversaries. For example, it 
is said that one who has poisoned another, should himself 
be poisoned, because the nature of the crime shows peculiar 
deliberation, and proves that he who commits it is capable 
of reflecting well at the moment on the fate that awaits 
him — as if into this calculation, anything beyond the 
chance of detection was likely to enter, at least in the 
shape of deliberate reflection. But this is of comparatively 
little importance ; it is where he refines further on the 
general principle, that we chiefly object to his inferences. 
If the criminal has not killed the person whose life he 
attempted, then, says Mr. Dumont, an antidote may be 
administered after the poisoi^ so as to recover the delin- 
quent— ‘‘ La dose,” he adds, “ et le temps seroieut fixes 
par le juge sur le rapport des exj>erts.” So in punishing 
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a person for causing an inundation, in countries intersected 
by canals, it is said that if the principles of the code 
exclude capital punishments, the delinquent may be 
drowned and then restored again to life. Again, for acts 
of counterfeiting, as forgery, &c. a part of the punishment 
may be, we are told, to expose the offender with his hand 
pierced by a sharp instrument like a pen ; and for slander, 
&c. the tongue may be so dealt with. This is going far : 
But the refinement stops not here ; for it seems the part 
of the instrument which pierces is to be exceedingly small, 
merely enough to penetrate — while the external portions 
being large, give to the spectators, an impression that the 
hand or tongue is transfixed by a thick instrument : — A 
species of device somewhat like hanging a man in effigy, 
by way of intimidating the beholders. Our author seems 
apprehensive of some ridicule on this head, and he thinks 
he esca])es it by saying, that whatever ludicrous effect such 
a punishment may have, it is so much the better, as it will 
only tend to render the offence more contemptible ; for- 
getting, surely, that the laugh will here be turned, not 
against the delinquent, but against the punishment and the 
law ; while, by a natural consequence, the bias is rather 
inclined in the offender’s favour; or at least the public 
attention is withdrawn from him in a way not very advan- 
tageous to the ends of justice. In defending such positions, 
it is in vain for our author to say, they are only laughecl 
at, because men judge of them by their imaginations. It 
is, in fact, he who is misled by his fancy, while we are 
only reasoning u})on the effects likely to be produced by 
such methods upon the imagination of the multitude to 
whom they are addressed. We could not pass over this 
chapter without making these reflections, which are offered 
altogether in the spirit of amity and respect ; and they 
only apply, if admitted in their full extent, to the excess 
of refinement with which the principles, unquestiojiably 
sound, have in certain instances been pushed beyond the 
limits of their legitimate application. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the lex talionis ^ — with 
whab propriety of arrangement, we do not well perceive ; 
for this forms one of the sources of analogy, being only the 
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more general case of the second source enumerated by our 
author. As a method of punishment, it is, with all its 
recommendations of simplicity, analogy, and in some cases, 
of proportion, so rough and coarse a rule, in so many in- 
stances wholly inapplicable, and in so many others objec- 
tionable upon the most obvious grounds, that we find it, 
and justly, almost entirely rejected in this system. 

When a penal code is founded upon sound principles, 
and tends, with the smallest degree of suffering, to repair 
and prevent injuries most effectually, it ought to be 
fixvoured by public opinion. It may nevertheless happen 
not to be so, and this from the prevalence of false feelings 
and prejudices growing out of mistaken views of different 
kinds. The errors thus propagated, are referred to four 
heads; as they consist in mistiiken notions of liherUj^ 
decency^ religion^ humanity. These are the four names, 
says our author, most frequently taken in vain by the 
multitude. Bub he wisely admits, that a lawgiver should, 
for a time at least, bend his institutions so as to humour 
even the caprices and errors of his people, when he finds 
them too deeply rooted and widely spread, to be overcome 
or disregarded. To any speculative arguments, founded 
upon false views of those different subjects, of course no 
regard should be paid ; — as to the notions of those fanatics 
in politics, religion, or sentiment, who would have no 
imprisonment because it violates liberty, or would abolish 
capital punishments because they encroach u})on the pro- 
vince of the Deity, or because they are painful to the 
feelings. 

The first book or discussion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples, closes with an enumeration of the four cases, in 
which punishment is wholly inept, and ought not to be 
inflicted ; viz. where the crime being cither imaginary, or 
unfit for legislative interference, may be said not to exist, 
and the punishment would be unfounded ; — where the 
punishment would be wholly inefficacious on the delinquents 
or others in the same circumstances, as in the case of 
idiots ; — where the means being sufficient to accomplish 
the end in view, pu-nishment would be superfluous ; — 
where more evil being likely to result from punishing the 
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particular offenders than from letting them escape, the in- 
fection would be too costly^ as in the case of an extensive 
mutiny or rebellion. 

II. We have already seen, that punishments are divided 
into two great classes, corporal and privative. Pursuing 
this arrangement, the second book treats of the former, 
and the third of the latter class. Corporal punishments, 
we may remcml)er, were again subdivided into five kinds, 
and privative into three : the second and third books 
follow likewise these classifications. The symmetry of the 
greater part of the work is indeed perfect, though no 
sacrifice is made to it. 

1. The class of corporal punishments, consists of 

punishments simply ajjlictive ; by which are to be under- 
stood those which cause bodily suffering, with little injury 
besides ; for even those most sim])le, as the lash, are 
accompanicid with a certain disgrace by their public exhi- 
bition, which is an essential ]>art of the process. The 
enumeration of various kinds of simple infliction, is a task 
as unnecessary as it is disgustizig. The preference is giv('n 
to the lash, with some modification however; for when 
inflicted by an executioner, too much is neci‘ssarily left to 
his discretion, or varying strength ; but some mechanical 
contrivance might be substituted without dilficulty, liable 
to no such objection. Punishments of siiiiple infliction 
are next examined by the general rules formerly laid down ; 
and of the tw(‘lve essential qualities, they are found to 
possess three in a sufficient degree to make them eligible, 
except in cases wher(‘, tlu^ disgrace renders them inappli- 
cable. They are invariable^ or eqaal^ provided of course 
that a proper latitude is left to the judge, in apportioning 
them to the age and sex of the party ; they are divisible, 
so as to be susceptible of the greatest accuracy of appor- 
tionment; they are e.reinplary in a high degree, and 
chiefly attract the attention of the classes most fit to be the 
subject of them. Under the otlier points of view, they 
offer nothing remarkable either way, exce])t that they tend 
more to intimidate than to reform. We conceive that 
theiv evil effects in this respect are not sufficiently attended 
to by the author. However little influence the sentiment 
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of honour may have upon the lowest classes of society, we 
question if it is so completely extinguished in any, as to 
prevent the certainty of such punishments rendering the 
offender always worse after the exhibition. Perha})s, 
however, the system itself furnishes a method of avoiding 
this consequence in a great degree. For we may observe, 
that the evil complained of arises out of the deviation of 
such punishments from the class o(* merely afflictive ones, 
and exists in proportion to this aberration. Might it not 
be corrected in some measure, by reducing the punishment 
as nearly as possible to mere bodily infliction ? Might not 
the offender be punished with his face concealed; whereby 
his having suffered in this manner, would be known to 
much fewer, and his own consciousness of its notoriety 
would be still further lessened ? 

2. The second class consists of punishments complexly 
afflictive^ or those in which the mere bodily suffering is 
attended with, or followed by, some other loss, either of 
])ersonal comfort or reputation. They are of three kinds, 
with various subdivisions ; all of them great favourites of 
the criminal codes in different ages, and most of them 
known to this day in almost every country. They are 
inflicted, by deforminr/ the person ; and this either by 
discolouring^ c,g, burning in the hand ; — or disfiguxing^ e.g, 
slitting the nose, or cutting the ear; — by disafdinga limb 
or organ, without destroying it ; — by niatila/ang or destroy- 
ing the part. The examination of this class by tlu' rules, 
is very difficult, from the great variety of which its sub- 
divisions consist. An approximation to this is however 
given, the result of which in general proves disadvan- 
tageous to the class. Tlie inflictions of a Unn])orary nature, 
— those concealed ones intended to mark a culprit in case 
of repeating the offence, and those ])ermancnt ones which 
may be united with })erpetual imprisonment, furnish almost 
the only exceptions. Another is added, recommended by 
analogy, says the author, in the case of rape — from which 
opinion we entirely dissent. 

3. The third class is composed of restrictive punishments, 
by far the most im})ortant of any, in every material point 
of view. They consist in preventing the offender from 
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enjoying, or doing something agreeable or useful to him. 
The restrictions thus imposed, are of two kinds; simple 
prohibitions, and restraints upon locomotion. The former 
species of punishment is exceedingly limited in its appli- 
cation, if we carefully distinguish it from such regulations 
as are connected with police, and such exclusive laws as 
a spirit of religious persecution, or political monopoly, 
have too often engendered ; none of which, however, belong 
to the description of punishments. Our author, after 
observing that simple prohibitions are likely either to be 
evaded, or to lose their penal effects, and that generally 
they are an inexpedient method of punishment, is disposed 
to recommend one which he terms hanislung from the pre- 
sence,, of which he gives some instances from the old 
French law. It consists in forbidding a person, who has 
been guilty of any personal injury towards another, from 
remaining in the same place with that other; — a contriv- 
ance which, in our humble a])prehension, is excellently 
calculated to produce duels, or assassination, according to 
the character and laws of the country where it may be 
introduced. The other and important division, restraints 
upon locomotion, is of five kinds ; — imprisonment^ in the 
ordinary sense of the word ; — quasi-im]>rison.mc7it^ or con- 
finement within the district to which the offender belongs ; 
— relegation,, or confinement to some other district within 
the dominions of the state; — local interdiction,, or banish- 
ment from a particular district ; — banidnnent from the 
territories of the state, either indefinitely, or to some spe- 
cific foreign part, llie first head is the most extensive and 
essential of all these. 

Imprisonment, for the purpose of punishment, in order 
to be effectual, ought to place the otfendcT, for a limited 
time, under the most complete restraint, instead of being 
long and slight. For the better understanding the subject, 
we have an enumeration, after the exhaustive method of 
Mr. Bentham, of the evils comprehended under this mode 
of suffering. These are such as belong inseparably and 
necessarily to it; such accessory,, but most frequently 
accompany it ; and such as arise from abuses of it. The 
last part is the most interesting of the three, and consists 
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of a table of abuses under ten heads, with a corresponding 
table of remedies or correctives. When examined by the 
general rules, imprisonment is found to possess great ad- 
vantages under the heads of prevention, divisibility, and 
simplicity; but to be extremely defective in point of 
equality; and, as commonly conducted, to be not very 
profitable, or very exemplary. The two last defects point 
out one of the paths by which we are led to Mr. Bentham’s 
improvements in this branch of police ; — but they belong 
to another head. 

With imprisonment, in certain cases, and always for a 
very limited time, may most advantageously be joined, 
solitude^ darkness^ and regimen. Nothing can be more 
happy than the illustrations of the tendency which these 
have to produce reformation. This subject is unfolded 
with the hand of a master. The exposition, on the other 
hand, of the evils of permitting multitudes of delinquents 
to associate together, is equally satisfactory. Its operation 
in augmenting the criminal motives, in weakening the 
restraints, and in teaching the arts subservient to crimes, is 
treated in detail, and with a fulness of demonstration that 
is quite delightful to any one whose mind is inured to the 
discipline of scientific inquiries. Against the indisputable 
conclusions in favour of separate confinement, nothing but 
the greater expense of this method has ever been urged. 
To meet this argument was the object of some of Mr. 
Bentham’s improvements, to which we are thus again led 
hy another route, presenting itself, like the former, in the 
course of applying the fundamental rules respecting the 
(pialities desirable in punishments. 

x\fter an exposition of the absurd system of Prison feeSj 
we come to the important deduction from the general 
principles, that there ought to he three kinds of prison, 
adapted to the several purposes of simple detention, peni- 
tentiary confinement, and perpetual imprisonment. The 
first being only applicable to the case of insolvent debtors 
guilty of imprudence or extravagance, and of accused 
persons kept for trial, should have no accom])animent what- 
ever of rigour. The leading principle in distinguishing 
the two others, is, that tlui iidiabitants of the former are to 
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enter again into society, — while those of the latter, being 
for ever excluded from it, the exemplary nature of their 
sufferings is principally to be attended to. The names of 
these three prisons should be different, as well as their 
external appearance ; and everything which can seize hold 
of the imagination, without awakening sympathy, should 
be presented, both in the construction of the perpetual 
prison, and in the situation of its inhabitants. Mr. Dumont 
happily and eloquently illustrates this by examples; and 
observes, that those wits who admire such ideas in theory, 
and sneer at them in practice, will find it more easy to 
deride than to confute them. 

Of the four other kinds of restraint upon locomotion, 
the local interdiction has been disposed of under the head 
of simple prohibitions ; and quasi-imprisonment is very 
little known in practice. The examples of it are chiefly to 
be found in arbitrary governments; and its application 
there is to political offences. Ilelcgation and banishment 
are much more frequent, although it is somewhat singular 
that they arc unknown at present to the law of England, — 
the deportation to the colonies being a punishment of a 
very different kind. Banishment of the kind termed in- 
definite, is well known in the Scotch law. When examined 
by the general rules, relegation and banishment are found 
extremely defective in almost all the essential qualities. 
They are chiefly to be commended with a view to reforma- 
tion ; but their great and manifest deficiency in equality 
and in example, makes them applicable to few cases in the 
eyes of a wise lawgiver. In point of economy, they are 
superior to imprisonment, as at present conducted ; but 
they can only be said to cost nothing ; of profit they yield 
none. 

4. We are thus led by various paths to one point, the 
expediency of making offenders under punishment some- 
thing more than mere passive objects of legal visitation ; 
and we arrive at the fourth class of punishments, those 
termed active or laborious. This necessarily comprehends 
the more important part of the third class — confinement 
int rospect of place, to which it is an addition. The 
ordinary examples of it in England include imprisonment 
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and relegation ; and, in most foreign countries, there are 
instances of its being ingrafted upon quasi-imprisonment, 
as where convicts are employed on public works. Punish- 
ments of this class, when examined by the rules, are found 
to unite the greatest number of advantages with the fewest 
defects. They give rise to a profit ; they are sufficiently 
divisible^ although from the ignominy that attends them, 
they cannot reach very small offences. They may be 
rendered highly exemplary; may contribute, beyond all 
others, to reformation ; and may in some degree be made 
analogous to the offence, inasmuch as those who undergo 
them, generally fall into crimes from the habits of an 
idle and vagabond life. In point of equality^ they have 
fewer advantages; but their inequality may be greatly 
obviated by judicious arrangements. Add to this, that they 
are remissible^ preventive^ and simple in description. These 
advantages are in some degree common to all the kinds 
of laborious punishments, however imperfectly contrived 
and ill conducted the greater part of them now are. But 
the skilful and enlightened lawgrver is peculiarly interested 
in attending to this class, because it is susceptible of almost 
indefinite improvement, by attending to the general prin- 
ciples above laid down. 

This important branch of the subject cannot be better 
introduced than by the discussion of what may fairly be 
termed the extreme case of mismanagement in punish- 
ments of the active class ; a case of such complete failure, 
indeed, as to be properly excepted from the general con- 
clusion just now drawn in favour of such methods. The 
reader will immediately perceive that we allude to Botany 
Bay ; and it is greatly to be wished that the admirable 
chapter upon this subject were translated and published in 
a separate shape, with a few additions from Mr. Bentham’s 
former writings upon the same fruitful topic. It forms, 
indeed, a whole within itself, containing a masterly exa- 
mination of this lamentable experiment, by the test of all 
the general principles, with a clear demonstration of its 
signal failure, by a reference to the facts, which thus too 
loudly proclaim that those principles arc sound. We can 
only run over the heads of the discussion ; -which we 
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sincerely hope may have the effect of attracting a larger 
share of the public attention to this enormity, than it has 
hitherto received. We call it au enormity which this 
countrv is committing, rather than a method of punishment 
which it is pursuing ; for, whatever may be the intentions, 
the result of its conduct is manifest — the foundation, at 
an enormous expense both of money, labour, and suffering, 
of a community radically vicious and miserable, and grow- 
ing every year more depraved and more wretched. 

The transportation of convicts to America, which pre- 
ceded the present plan, with several disadvantages of great 
moment, was, upon the whole, infinitely preferable. It 
was grossly unequal, inasmuch as it became servitude with 
exile to the poor, while it was only simple relegation to 
those who could pay for their passage. It was defective 
too in preventive power, the opportunities of escape being 
necessarily great. In both these ])articulars, the dejiorta- 
tioii now practised has the manifest advantage. All the 
convicts are equally under restraint, and their escape is 
much more difficult. But in every other point of view it 
is either as bad or a great deal worse. It is as little as 
possible exemplary: the disproportion between the real 
and apparent suffering — the excess of the former — is in truth 
a maximum. The community in this country see a 
convict sent on a long voyage, to a fertile country, lying 
in a fine climate. This is the example. The reality is, 
that the miserable wretch, after rotting in the hulks for a 
year or two, is crammed with some hundreds of his fellows 
into a floating prison, or, it may be, a pest-house, in 
which, if he survives the risks of famine, pestilence, mutiny, 
fire, shipwreck, and explosion, he is conveyed, through the 
infliction of a ten months’ voyage, to a life of alternate 
slavery and rebellion, where guilty or cruel excess succeeds 
exquisite suffering, without varying the uniform misery, or 
changing the prevalent character of the body ; and all this 
passes at the opposite extremity of the earth’s diameter, 
from whence it operates no more in any manner of way 
upon the inhabitants of Bngland than if it were passing in 
the moon. The tendency of discipline in the colony to 
reform the convicts, suj)posing them to have arrived there, 
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may easily be estimated. They are not separated from 
their companions in guilt ; they have no better examples 
l)efore them, no eyes to watch them. The partial his- 
torian of the rising settlement, himself the chief magis- 
trate,^ has supplied us with the details; and, in spite of 
his inclination to see everything in the fairest light, he has 
painted, if the ])ages of a journal for sixteen years may be 
said to paint, by far the blackest picture ever yet exhibited 
of human society. His book is a catalogue of crimes ; it 
would be a record of convictions, but that perjury so uni- 
versally prevails as to insure the escape of all who are not 
taken in the fact. The vice at the rcot of all the rest — a 
rage for spirits approaching to frenzy — can neither be 
cured, nor deprived of gratification. Far from improving 
by their residence tliere, it was only at the first establish- 
ment that any remission of unfavourable symptoms ap- 
peared. As soon as the first convicts had finished their 
period of servitude, their liberty brought along with it an 
influx of disorder and contamination, which each succeed- 
ing year seems to increase. If this system, then, prevents 
the delinquent from repeating his crimes, it is only by 
transferring the scene of them to a distant settlement, 
where it fosters and augments them ; and although, with 
reference to one part of the empire, this may be termed 
])revention, the legislator, whose care should embrace the 
whole, has no right to give it such a name. As to the 
pecuniary expense, by which so much evil is purchased, 
we find it in the Parliamentary Reports estimated at above 
a million in about ten years, or about thirty-eight pounds for 
each convict, beside the value of his labour. Last of all, 
the punishment inflicted is perfectly different from the one 
to which the sentence of the law has condemned the con- 
vict. Not to mention the detention before transportation, 
and the arrival sometimes when the term of punishment 
has nearly expired, the power of returning at its expiration 
is possessed by few men, and no women ; while of the 
voyage some idea may be formed, from the average 
mortality between 1787 and 1795, being above one in ten ; 

’ Mr. Collins. His work is a most valuable and authentic 
document. 
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and from a jail fever, always a probable occurrence, having 
on one occasion, in 1799, carried off one hundred in three. 
If, in such a case, we could look to the settlement as a 
colonial speculation, we should find its gains in a similar 
proportion ; but this estimate would be as superfluous after 
what has been said, as it would be foreign to the design of 
this inquiry. 

Having first arrived at the foundation of Mr. Bentham’s 
practical improvements by the direct road, we have now' 
reached it from an opposite quarter, by the contrast which 
is exhibited in the case where all the general principles are 
most outraged. The more ample information respecting 
those improvements which has been published to the world, 
both in separate treatises, and in Mr. Dumont’s former 
work, is not repeated in the volume before us. But a 
general sketch is given of the plan, showing its connexion 
with the principles above unfolded, and illustrating its 
prodigious advantages over the present system. The 
Panopticon is distinguished by three leading properties. 
From the form of the building, and the disposition of the 
cells, the inspector can see each prisoner at all times, 
without being seen by them, and can direct them without 
leaving his post : — The management of the establishment 
is carried on by contract, the Government paying a fixed 
price for the whole expenses of each convict, and the con- 
tractor having the whole profit, as he has the entire charge 
and regulation, of the work to be performed, but allowing 
a certain proportion of the gain to the convict : — The con- 
tractor insures the lives and safe custody of the convicts ; 
he is allowed yearly a certain sum for the deaths, as cal- 
culated from the common tables, and he pays the same 
sum for each death which actually does happen, and for 
every escape which takes place. — If we mistake not, Mr. 
Bcntham, by his contract with Government, further en- 
gaged to pay so much for each prisoner who after his 
discharge should afterwards be convicted of any offence. 
The entire publicity of his accounts was another condition, 
and one upon which he himself insisted. The Panopticon 
was to be open at all times to every magistrate ; and at 
certain hours to the public generally. 
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In examining this plan by the general rules, its con- 
sistency with them all will be found remarkable. We 
shall only advert to the most striking points of the com- 
parison. The punishment is in the highest degree ex- 
emplary ; it is ail seen and understood ; it appears much 
greater than it really is ; the comforts of the convicts, in 
their intercourse with each other according to their im- 
provement, and in the state of industry and cleanliness and 
wholesome regimen for which they have exchanged their 
ordinary habits, being, however real, by no means such as 
strike the multitude of spectators, who only see coniine- 
iiient, compulsory labour, and ignominy. The reforming 
effects of the plan are equally manifest; — the labour, to 
which they are in part allured by a lixed allowance of 
profit ; — the perfect temperance in which they live ; — the 
facility afforded of separating them into classes according 
to their habits and behaviour ; — the means of easy instruc- 
tion, both religious and other, which they give ; — all 
furnish as good a chance of reclaiming those unhappy 
persons who are not hardened in guilt, as from any such 
discipline can reasonably be expected. The preventive 
powers of the Panopticon are complete, while the convict 
remains in it ; and although a relapse after liberation can 
only be guarded against by reformation, a contrivance is 
added to this establishment, admirably calculated to pro- 
vide against the first dangers of the discharge ; the convict 
is transferred to another place of mitigated confinement, 
where he is rather under inspection than in custody, and 
from whence he is gradually allowed wholly to withdraw. 
With respect to the cost of the plan, we may form some 
estimate of it from the terms of Mr. Bentham’s contract. 
Each convict was to cost Government 13/. IO 5 ., including 
1/. 10.S. for the proportion of the expenses of building and 
ground : He was to provide a fund for indemnifying the 
parties injured ; to allow the convicts one quarter of the 
profits of their labour; and, after the first trial, to make a 
reduction in the charge. Practical men, well versed in 
such matters, had no doubt that a very considerable ^ re- 
duction might have been speedily afforded ; and that, in a 
few years, the profits would entirely defray the expenses of 
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the establishment to the State. While all manner of delays 
and difficulties were thrown in the way of this experiment ; 
while wits and jobbers, or, as they termed themselves, 
matter-of-fact men, averse to theories, and deprecating 
novelties, were employed in running it down ; trials were 
made in America of penitentiary houses upon similar prin- 
ciples, though in a much less perfect shape, and without 
some of Mr. Bentham’s chief improvements. We have 
the most irrefragable testimony borne to their success, by 
the interesting narratives of the Due de Kochefbucault 
Liancourt and Capt. Turnbull ; the one a person emi- 
nently skilled in the subject of prisons, the other a mere 
practical observer, imbued with no knowledge beyond that 
of the naval profession. Both these very different witnesses 
concur in their statement of the salutary consequences of 
the plan ; and if we wished to find a perfect contrast to the 
melancholy narratives of Mr. Collins, we could certainly 
nowhere so well be suited as in the descriptions which the 
French and English travellers have given us of the convicts 
in New York and Philadelphia. 

5. Capital punishments compose the fifth class. On 
this subject other works have treated more than usually in 
detail ; and as we have ourselves had an opportunity of 
entering pretty largely into it when treating of Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s bills, we shall bestow a smaller portion of 
attention upon it on the present occasion than its very 
great importance might otherwise have demanded. This 
class consists either of simply inflicting death with the least 
possible degree of suffering ; or, in accompanying the 
destruction of life with torments. The latter method, at 
one period universally prevalent, and still known iji most 
countries, is happily almost abolished in the two most 
civilized nations. In France, the Code Napoleon allows 
it only in the cases of parricide, and attempts against the 
sovereign’s life, where the addition made to the punish- 
ment of death is cutting off the right hand. In England 
it is only in the case of high treason that such augmenta- 
tions are allowed : the punishment of the law is no doubt 
barbarous in the extreme, but in practice it is always re- 
mitted. All such cruelties have the effect of inspiring pity 
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in the spectators towards the criminal, and of rendering 
criminals more hardened and savage. 

If we examine the punishment of death by the general 
rules, w^e find it exceed all other punishments in several 
important advantages, especially in prevention and ex- 
ample. We quite agree with the author in his objections 
to Beccaria, who maintains that a punishment of longer 
duration is more terrible to the spectator. Clearly there is 
none so dreadful as death. Mr. Dumont adds, that its 
apparent suffering is greater than its real, which applies 
only to the pains of it. On the other hand, it exceeds all 
others in some material defects ; not only is it expensive, 
and beginning to become unpopular ; it is quite irremis- 
sible^ and it is in the highest degree unequal and incapable 
of division or apportionment. A very satisfactory state- 
ment is given, under this head, of the evil tendency of 
frequent executions, of the kind of reasoning by which 
offenders at the moment of temptation get rid of the fear 
of death, and especially of the wide difference between 
encountering certain destruction, and yielding to impulses 
which may dead to it. The evils arising from its being 
irremissible are also ably expounded ; yet we think the 
author has neglected to consider how much of its horror 
consists in this quality. It is manifest that no other 
punishment can utterly exclude hope. In comparing 
capital with other punishments, our author is disposed to 
give the latter the preference, almost to the exclusion of 
the former; chiefly because, however exemplary to men 
in general the infliction of death may be, and how deep 
soever the impression it makes on their minds, it has not 
the same terrors for the class of men most likely to commit 
the worst offences — violent spirits and hardened delin- 
quents. That its range should be extremely limited, we 
are willing to admit; but we differ from him in the 
position, that for this class of men, perpetual confinement 
to hard labour would have more terrors than death ; the 
total extinction of life, without chance of escape, pardon, 
or mitigation, ought still to be denounced against the worst 
offences ; and, by being confined to these, will unquestion- 
able become doubly terrible. The evils arising collaterally 
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from the abuse of this punishment, are so ably pointed out 
by Sir Samuel Romilly, that our author abridges a part 
of the treatise before us, by referring to his tract. We 
have already treated this subject at length in our former 
article. 

The punishments awarded by the law, in many cases, 
cannot be inflicted. Thus a fine may be imposed on a 
person who has no property. In other cases, the offender 
refuses to undergo the sentence, as where labour is enjoined. 
Hence the necessity of supplementary and subsidiary 
punishments for these two kinds of failure respectively. 
The former ought always to be as nearly equal as possible 
to the original punishment ; the latter ought to be greater 
than the original punishment. The kinds of punishment 
which are best adapted to the most ordinary case of refusal 
to submit, are corrections and other corporal inflictions. 
The most common case of inability to submit — namely, 
fine — is best provided for by imprisonment. It is sug- 
gested, that a scale of comparison between money and 
imprisonment may be established, by apportioning the 
period to the time which the ordinary income of the delin- 
quent, or of persons in the same condition, would take to 
pay the fine imposed. The subject of secondary punish- 
ments closes the second book of this treatise. 

III. We now come to the other great division of punish- 
ments, consisting more peculiarly in privation. These are 
evidently as various as the objects of possession ; but they 
may be arranged, like those objects, in three classes, as 
they impose a forfeiture of reputation^ of property^ or of 
condition. There is a good deal of division and subdivision 
introduced, which all resolves itself into this threefold 
arrangement, and may be disregarded. 

1. Punishments which affect a person’s reputation, con- 
sist of appeals to public opinion, and are those measures 
which the lawgiver takes with respect to him, for the 
purpose of directing that opinion against him. The mere 
censure to which he is exposed is a suffering, though 
nothing farther were to follow ; but its natural consequence 
is to affect the behaviour of his fellow-citizens towards him, 
exposing him to positive injuries of a nature either too 
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evanescent, or too universally inflicted to be prevented by 
law, and depriving him of kind offices with which the law 
has no concern. The pains thus inflicted by society, are 
severely felt by some classes, and although too confined in 
their operation to be universally afflictive, or to stand in 
the place of all other punishments, they are capable of 
being used to great advantage ‘within their proper limits. 
The lawgiver may inflict them, or rather may expose the 
ofiender to have them inflicted, either by simply denouncing^ 
with the authority belonging to his functions, that certain 
acts shall be deemed infamous, or by treating the par- 
ticular offender judicially in a certain way. Instances of 
the former method arc frequently met with in the acts of 
the ancient republics. The latter is the mode used in 
modern times. It is practised in different ways — by 
publication of the offence — by judicial admoyiition — by in- 
flicting punishments of the other classes, corporal as well 
as privative, the immediate object of which is not the 
destruction of reputation — by inflicting what may be 
termed quasi-corporal punishments, the sole object of which 
is infamy — by degradation^ or depriving the offender of 
his rank, natural or conventional — by discrediting him, or 
preventing his testimony from being received. Those 
punishments only belong to the class now before us, whose 
sole object is to affect the reputation, or one of whose 
express objects is declared by law to be this. They have 
some eminent advantages when examined by the rules ; 
the principal of which is, that they both execute and ap- 
portion themselves. To this part of the subject belongs a 
very interesting topic, — the limits of the lawgiver’s power 
in leading and forming the public opinion. Some offences, 
it is well known, however severely they may be punished, 
are little, if at all, contemned as infamous; and yet in 
their nature, they belong to the same class with those most 
universally held to be ignominious. Smuggling is a re- 
markable example. Our author conceives that the Legis- 
lature, armed as it is with the highest powers and dignity, 
ought to have authority sufficient gradually to sway the 
public sentiments, and wean them from such prejudices. 
But in cases where the criminal act, or rather the pro- 
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hibited act, is equivocal, and where the motives are not 
necessarily disj^^raceful, as in libel, it is in vain for the law- 
giver to contend with the well-founded opinions of mankind. 
The offence is too much of a mixed nature to be suscep- 
tible of an ignominious punishment. 

2. The description of punishments affecting property, 
consists of those which are jiecuniary^ and those which are 
quasi-pecuniary^ as confiscation of lands, &c. This class 
will not detain us long. It possesses great advantages in 
point of divisibility, equality and convertibility to profit, 
but is liable to some defects of consequence ; tending to 
affect others beside the delinquent, and being but little 
exemplary, except in the case of confiscations, to which 
other objections are hereafter to be stated. Where the 
punishment is inflicted by payment of costs, the example is 
wholly lost. 

3. The forfeiture of condition, or status^ is a class of 
great extent theoretically speaking, but in practice it is 
reduced within narrow limits. All the conditions which 
arise out of relations created by civil institutions, and even 
the qualities annexed by those institutions to natural rela- 
tions, may be destroyed by the civil magistrate. Marriage 
may be dissolved ; children may be bastardized ; blood 
may be corrupted ; the different kinds of trust may be 
taken away ; a person may be reduced to slavery; a com- 
munity may be deprived of its rights or privileges. There 
is another punishment referable to this head, but liable to 
severe animadversion in the manner in which it has fre- 
quently been applied, we mean, outlawry^ whether as a 
part of criminal or of civil process. Its extreme inequality, 
even as at present mitigated, and its tendency to occasion 
infringements of moral duties between mag and man, 
are sufficiently obvious, and call loudly for still further 
modifications. 

IV. Hitherto we have been occupied with the consi- 
deration of punishments more or less deserving, under 
proper restrictions, the attention of a wise lawgiver, ex- 
cepting one or two, which, from an unavoidable imperfec- 
tion» in the classification, crossed us, as it were, on our way, 
although they were also referable' to other classes. The 
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kinds of infliction that remain to be discussed, are those 
which every sound principle teaches us to avoid where it 
is possible, and to diminish as much as possible, where, 
from the defects of all human contrivances, they inevitably 
mingle themselves with the legitimate modes of punish- 
ment. This system arranges them in two classes ; those 
which are misplaced^ or fall upon other persons than the 
offender; and those which are complicated^ or present 
neither to the legislator, the judge, the party, nor the 
public, any fixed and definite idea. The former class is 
the subject of the Fourth, the latter of the Fifth and last 
book. The arrangement would have been more concise 
and elegant, perhaps, if these two books had been consoli- 
dated into one. 

It is to be observed, that some punishments appear, at 
first view, to be misplaced, which, in reality, are not so. 
Thus, those which, following the rules of civil respon- 
sibility, are inflicted upon one person for the fault of 
another over whom he had a control, are, in reality, only 
punishments inflicted on him for culpable negligence in 
the performance of his own duties. It may further be 
remarked, that almost every punishment more or less 
affects others as well as the delinquent ; but the legislator 
should do his utmost to reduce this unfortunate overflowing, 
if we may so speak, within the least possible bounds. 
Thus, the condition of the offender with respect to family 
connexions should be regarded ; and in all cases the claims 
of creditors should be preferred to those of the fisc, where 
pecuniary punishment is imposed. The class of punish- 
nients properly called misplaced, are those which the legis- 
lator enacts with the intention of punishing another person 
than the •offender, either along with him, or in his place. 
They consist of four kinds ; vicarious^ where the offender 
escapes — transitive^ where an innocent person is purposely 
punished who is connected with the offender — collective^ 
where a body of iunocent persons suffer, in the presumption 
of the guilty being among them — fortaitou.% where an 
innocent person suffers as well as the offender, though un- 
connected with him. 
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Of vicarious punishments, the only instance^ given, 
and, we presume,' the only one which exists, is that inflicted 
upon the families and creditors of suicides by the law of 
England. Like all other absurd and unjust laws, it is 
evaded, in almost every instance, by perjury, and the 
exercise of a discretion in the Sovereign, — which, if it is 
never to be abused, can in no instance be of any use to him. 
The example given of transitive punishment, is the cor- 
ruption of blood — a more able exposition of the absurdity 
of which is nowhere to be found within so short a compass. 
It must often be impracticable, says our author, for want 
of relatives on whom it may attach. In such cases, 
some other augmentation of the principal punishment is to 
be applied. Then why should not this augmentation be 
in every case preferred ? It supposes the offender to have 
feelings, which in many instances are wanting also. In 
those cases it wholly fails, without the possibility of the 
failure being known. It is extravagant in the range of its 
operation, and the variety of evil which it produces. 
Finally, it is in direct opposition to all popular feelings, 
and speedily turns their current in favour of those whom, 
in the cases to which alone it is applicable, the state is the 
most interested in rendering odious. Does the range of 
the moral sciences afford a demonstration at once more 
cogent and concise? The chief instances of collective 
punishments are those in which corporations are punished 
for the faults of certain individual corporators ; a pro- 
ceeding never to be justified, except in the case, scarcely 
supposable, of the offenders being unknown, and the evil 
of their impunity being greater than that of punishing the 
innocent. 

The class of fortuitous punishments is more fruitful in 
examples ; and three well-known ones are taken from the 
law of England. Perhaps the most notable is the forfeiture 

‘ Perhaps the Acts that have sometimes passed the Tjcgislatiirc, 
attaiiitiijg persons after their decease, holoiig to the class of vica- 
rious punishments. England, Scotland, and Ireland, have each 
furnishcjd noted exam])lcs ; Ireland ver^^ recently, and England at 
t he Jtest orati on . 
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and escheat of freehold property, in cases of attainder of 
treason and felony ; where the confiscation relates back to 
the commission of the offence, and all mesne conveyances 
are avoided ; so that a man may commit a secret crime, 
and sell his estate to an innocent and ignorant purchaser, 
in whose hands the crown or the lord afterwards seizes the 
estate upon the vendor's attainder ; and as his goods and 
chattels are forfeited upon conviction, the only fund of 
compensation is gone also. Deodands are another instance 
of similar injustice ; and the punishment of incapacitating 
a delinquent from giving evidence, is manifestly one which 
may strike much more injuriously at parties wholly uncon- 
nected with the offender, than at himself : besides, that it 
is by no means inflicted merely with the view of putting 
courts of justice on their guard against admitting a bad 
witness ; for it is often the punishment of crimes which 
have no peculiar connexion with violation of truth. One 
of the most striking examples of the evils arising from this 
punishment, is to be found in the noted case where a will 
of lands was set aside many years after the devisee had 
been in possession under it, because it was discovered 
that one of the three witnesses required by law had 
lalxmred under this incapacity, unknown of course to the 
testator, and probably to every person in the place where 
he resided. 

V. The Last Book, after shortly stating the evils of 
complicated punishments, and observing that two of these, 
outlawry and incapacitation to give evidence, have already 
been disposed of, proceeds to the remaining two, of Ex- 
communication and Felony, Upon the first of these, a 
circumstance has fortunately occurred (since the work was 
published), which dispenses with the attention which it 
otherwise would have required. Moved by some gross 
abuses in the infliction of this punishment, several distin- 
guished persons have undertaken to substitute other pro- 
cedure in its place. Sir William Scott has brought a bill 
i uto Parliament with this view ; and there can be no doubt 
of the evil speedily being done away. Under felony^ or 
more properly, according to the language of the present 
day, under the punishment of persons as felons, are com- 
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prehended a number of inflictions very different from each 
other ; and our author complains, that when a person is 
said to be guilty of felony, no precise or intelligible idea 
is conveyed of what he has committed. This is no doubt 
true ; but we think he rather carries his objection too far, 
when he asserts the punishing as a felon to be an equally 
vague and indefinite term. It comprehends two descrip- 
tions of punishment; the one capital, with forfeiture of 
lands and chattels ; the other not capital, but consisting in 
forfeiture of chattels, and the form of burning in the hand ; 
to which, by special enactment, imprisonment, transporta- 
tion, or indeed any other punishment, may be superadded. 
No doubt the term has become quite useless, and even 
worse; for it seems to mean something, when it in truth 
conveys no distinct idea. Every one must admit, that a 
much simpler and better manner of stating the punishment 
due to an offence, would be, to tell at once of what it is to 
be composed ; and, instead of enacting that certain offences 
are felonies, which now tells us nothing, to prohibit them, 
and state the precise inflictions which shall follow the com- 
mission of them. 

In the analysis which we have just brought to a close, 
it has been impossible for us to give even a specimen of 
the rich vein of illustration which runs through the whole 
of the original treatise. Examples arc never wanting from 
the laws and the history of all ages and nations, to explain, 
and to enforce the general positions. The work, how^ever, 
in this department, has a manifest superiority over Mon- 
tesquieu’s celebrated performance. The author does not, 
like him, overload his chapters with facts and anecdotes, 
which, so far from being kept in subordination to the main 
clesigu of unfolding the principles, become in very many 
instances the chief object. AVhoever is but slightly ac- 
quainted with the Esprit des Loi% must recollect upon 
how many occasions not merely a subdivision is made, but 
a general head formed, and a principle laid down, for the 
sole purpose of introducing a singular story ; and how little 
the illustrious President is in the habit of regarding the 
value of the facts which he brings together, lie is equally 
careless of the weight of evidence, the foundation on which 
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his facts rest. He finds them .in a ^'‘printed hook;' and 
that is enough. Down they go into his commonplace- 
book, and there they lie until a niche is found for them in 
some compartment of the treatise ; but if none is found, 
one must be made, that at all events the (acts may not be 
lost. Whether they come from France, or from Japan, or 
from the kingdom of JSantam ; whether in themselves pro- 
bable, or such as scarcely any force of testimony could 
make us believe (e. //. that in some countries there are ten 
women ta one man), seems to signify nothing ; they are 
equally facts, and must be treated with the same respect.^ 
The reader of Mr. Bentham’s works has nev<T to complain 
of this. Nor does he meet with the frequent substitution 
of epigrams and neat sayings for deliberate philosophical 
positions. Indeed a plain, manly, even homely sense, is 
one peculiar characteristic of his doctrines. 

If we consider how very little was done in this branch 
of the science of legislation before the present work, and 
the corresponding parts of the Traites de Legidation^ we 
shall still more clearly yierceive the extent of our obliga- 
tions to its author. All the remarks upon the subject 
which are to be found scattered over the Esprit das Lois^ 
if collected together, would hardly, says Mr. Dumont, fill 
a dozen j)ages. Beccaria, whose design comprehended the 
whole science of criminal jurisprudence, has given a mere 
sketch of some detached parts of it, through which, not- 
withstanding the great liberality and boldness, and fre- 
quently the judicious nature of his observations, we arc 
left to regret that he never pursues a subject comy)letely, 
and that he laboured under the almost irremediable defect 
of not being a practical lawyer. It is the great merit 
of Mr. Bentham, that he goes thoroughly into his subjc^ct, 
leaves no part of it unexyilained, and fears less the iniputa- 

‘ Est-il possible (says Voltaire) qii’un liommo sorieiix daigne 
nous parler si souvent des lois dc Hantani, de Macassar, d(^ Boinco, 
d’Achem; qu’il repete taut do coiitcs do voyageurs, ou phitot 
d’liommes errans, qui out d^bite taut de fables, qui out pris d abus 
pour des lois, qui sans sortir du comptoir d’un luavcliaiid TTol- 
landais, out penctr^ dans les palais de taut do princes de I’Asie ? 
— CEuv, torn. XXXV. p. a?.— An implicit belief of everything in 
ancient history is equally unworthy of un hoiniue serieux.” 

VOh. 111. b 
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tion of* minuteness or superfluity, nay, the odious names ot 
tediousiicss and truism themselves, than the more serious 
charge of passing superficially over the topics of an inquiry, 
every part of which is in some measure connected with all 
the rest. 

His method of handling the subject, which, from a ma- 
thematical analogy not very applicable, has been termed 
exliamtwe^ is no doubt admirably adapted to insure a 
cautious and full consideration of it. By carefully ana- 
lyzing it, separating all its parts, and attending to each in 
its uncombined state, all risk of confounding together 
different ideas, and of passing over any of the premises 
which ought to influence the conclusion, is with certainty 
avoided. They, however, who expect more from such a 
method of investigation, (and we have sometimes thought 
or fancied we j)erceived symptoms of this expectation in 
Mr. Dumont,) deceive themselves, probably by some in- 
distinct notions of a comparison with the analytical pro- 
cesses of the mathematical and physical sciences. To a 
certain extent the comparison holds; but if we push it 
farther, we lose all resemblance ; and if we attempt to force 
the subject, arc sure to fall into the grossest absurdities, — 
instances of which are not wanting in the history of phi- 
losophy. Indeed, even in the sciences of abstract quantity 
and of matter, the inquirer must limit himself in tracing 
resemblances and diversities ; he cannot compare where he 
has no common measure. . The chemist may resolve a 
body into its constituent parts; and the moralist may ex- 
amine of what kinds of suffering any penal infliction 
consists : But while the common relations of weight and 
bulk always afford the former the means of estimating the 
mutual proportions of the simple ingredients, the latter has 
no such standard of com])arison ; he cannot say how many 
parts of the whole punishment consists of pain, and how 
many of anxiety. So we can say at once how many parts 
of a lighter body it will take to outweigh a given portion 
of a heavier one ; but we shall in vain seek for a precise 
answer to the question, how much must be added or taken 
fj?om one kind of punishment, to make it equal to anotlier 
^ Analytical is a more appi'opriatc term. 
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kind. Again, we enumerate, and consider, according to 
Mr. Bentham’s method, all the circumstances in favour of 
a given punishment; we then sfcate all those which are 
against it ; but we have no means of accurately comparing 
the advantages and disadvantages, or of subtracting the one 
from the other, and striking the balance. So in choosing 
between two modes of punishment, we may state the cir- 
cumstances that should draw us towards one, or those that 
should draw us towards another, but we cannot calculate 
the superiority of the one to the other, still less can we 
find some middle line exactly deterinined by the combined 
operation of the different inducements. We are in the 
situation of a mathematician who sees from the data in the 


enunciation of a proposition, generally and vaguely, the 
relations which must determine the result; who perceives 
that, from the nature of his equation, there are certain 
limits to the solution; who knows upon what conditions 
the solution. depends; but who cannot perform the inves- 
tigation, and arrive at the conclusion. Let it not be 
thought, however, that this necessary consequence of the 
different nature of the subject, is any detraction from Mr. 
Bentham’s merit, or that his method does little service, 
because it does not perform impossibilities. It brings 
under our view everything which requires consideration, — 
perpetually reminds us of points apt to be passed over in 
the hasty and sweeping deductions of more ambitious 
inquirers, — and secures to each particular the attention 
which is its due. Nor is the merit small, of having pushed 
the method no farther than the nature of the subject per- 
mitted. Inferior minds would easily have been seduced 
into an attempt at some preposterous union of calculus 
with enumeration, as they have been into wild applications 


of the Mathematics to Nosology and Morals. 

The arrangement of each branch of his subject forms a 
necessary part of this plan, and has of itself very great 
merits. It affords the means of comparison, assists the 
memory, conduces to the formation of clear ideas, and, by 
preparing the places to which particular facts belong, 
teaches us to observe and remember them. The classi- 
fication, especially in the latter part of the present work, is 
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perhaps carried somewhat too far ; as we meet with heads 
apparently composed of single examples; and a certain 
want of keeping is observable (to use the language of 
painters) : for Mr. Dumont frequently dwells as much on 
the divisions thus barren of cases, as he does on far more 
prolific ones. These imperfections, however, are slight in 
themselves, and they result partly from the nature of the 
method, partly no doubt from the state of fragments in 
which his materials were often found. 

It has sometimes been the misfortune of cursory readers 
to dip, as is their iiiamier, hastily into the middle of one of 
Mr. Bentham’s inquiries, and finding him occupied in 
laying down a plain, and even self-evident position, to shut 
the book as a collection of truisms. This is not the way, 
we must observe once for all, in which his system can be 
either relished, or indeed comprehended. Its parts are 
intimately connected; and the evident truth and simplicity 
of his propositions, taken singly, is precisely that which 
gives to his deductions their extraordinary strictness. A 
wit might perhaps ask why the geometer detains him with 
stating that the whole is greater than a part; and some 
paradoxical philosophers, as well as wits, have ridiculed 
the pains b(Jstowed by the father of the science, in proving 
that two sides of a triangle are greater than the third. 
Yet from this simple proposition, the skill of succeeding 
geometricians has carried us to the magnificent discovery, 
that by elementary methods we can determine the place 
of a planet in the heavens for a given time and the chain 
is uninterrupted, nor incumbered by one unnecessary link, 
which connects the axioms with the comparison of curves 
and of solids, the guidance of a ship in the ocean, and the 
investigation of the system of the universe. In the ana- 
lytical view of the system of punishments, which we have 
presented to the reader, wc have endeavoured to make the 
connexion apparent between Mr. Bentham’s first principles 
and his practical inferences or final results. No one we 
presume will maintain that the process is a mere chain of 
truisms, or a parade of barren classifications, which conducts 
us to a clear demonstration of the imperfections attending 
‘ See Dr. M. Stewart’s solution of Kepler’s problem. 
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the principal branch of punishments known in this country^ 
and puts us in possession of a substitute proved to be un- 
exceptionable, and shown by experience to be eminently 
efficacious: And if any one should assert that the expo- 
o1l deportatio7i^ and the knowledge oi' Panopticoriy 
might have been obtained independent of the theory, the 
answer is obvious, that supposing we were to admit this, it 
would still be true, that he who is possessed of the methods 
pointed out by the theory, is ready to apply them again 
and again to each new case presented for his consideration. 
Here^ at least, the analogy Jietweeri the moral and the 
stricter sciences is perfect. The geometrician may, with- 
out the refined methods of modern invention, happily 
succeed in solving a difficult problem ; but let another be 
offered to his notice, he is not a step the nearer his solution ; 
while a very inferior analyst, by means of those exquisite 
instruments of investigation, is ready to treat any question 
that may occur without anxiety, and with a reasonable cer- 
tainty of finding an easy answer. 

We shall hereafter discuss the second part of Mr. Ben- 
thain’s work, which is in truth a separate treatise ; but in 
the meanwhile, we have to prefer our urgent request to 
himself and his able coadjutor, that they would not delay 
giving to the world such other parts of his great system 
of legislation, as may be in a finished state. The work on 
Evidence^ is perhaps the branch which excites the most 
eager and general expectation. There are pleasures 
attending these inquiries, which far more than counter- 
balance the labour they demand. Beside the charms of 
abstract s})eculatioii, they bear a constant and intimate re- 
lation to the highest interests of mankind ; and in times 
when little else is to be seen on every side but profligacy 
and corruption, or apostacy and time-serving, it is perhaps 
rather wise than selfish, to partake of the general a])athy 
with which all this apparently is regarded, and to withdraw 
our curiosity towards remote ages, or different subjects of 
inquiry. 
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v* 

(September, 1816.) 

The Law of Libel, in tvhich is contained a General History of 
this Laiv in the Ancient Coctks, a7id of its Introduction and 
successive Alterations in the Laio of England: compre- 
hemding a. Digest of all the leading Cases upon Libels, from 
the earliest to the present time. By Thomas Ludlow Hour, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
with considerable Additions. London, 1816. Pp. 302. 

The great subject which we are now about to discuss, pre- 
sents so many difficulties to the view, that we frankly ac- 
knowledge the boldness of the task we have undertaken. 
The works of former writers afford but slender assistance, 
consisting generally of vague declamation or sweeping 
theory, in which the grand oliject of practical utility has 
been lost sight of. The labours of legislators have been 
still more defective, varying only between the opposite 
and almost equally pernicious extremes of strict prohibition 
and unrestrained license ; nor has any attempt been made, 
as far as we know, even in the codes fashioned by specu- 
lative men for new communities, to reconcile the two great 
objects of protecting free discussion, and checking attacks 
upon character. But the chief obstacle to the successful 
conduct of the inquiry, arises out of the important modi- 
fications which the letter of the law, touching the press, 
has always received in practice, partly from the influence 
of other laws, but chiefly from the habits and feelings of 
the community ; — insomuch, that there is hardly any one 
subject to which a lawgiver can turn his mind, where he 
will find himself so Irequeiitly stopt hy the necessity ol 
referring to practice* for the correction of deductions, ap- 
parently the most simple from admitted principles : Aiul 
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\ic will even find iiistances, where, contrary to every pre- 
conceived notion, beneficial effects prove not inconsistent 
with an order of things apparently the most vicious, and 
founded in a plain departure from the most acknowledged 
principles in practice. Add to these things, the inauspicious 
influence of party feelings, upon a question which is wont 
to excite their utmost violence, and to T^ce the passions 
of the multitude, and the prejudices of xne ignorant, and 
the interests of the powerful in the most acrimonious con- 
flict. To attempt the calm and dispassionate investigation 
of a question beset .with so yiany difficulties, would be ex- 
tremely unwise, were its paramount importance not a suf- 
ficient inducement to overlook every obstacle. 

We shall, however, be told, that the press is in no 
danger, at least in England; that the discussion is unneces- 
sary ; that whatever defects may appear to exist in the 
system of our laws with regard to it, there are none in 
practice sufficient to require any material change ; and 
that, at all events, there is nothing urgent in the (piestion, 
so as to require its being pressed upon our attention pecu- 
liarly at the present moment. We purpose to begin by 
showing how extremely ill-founded the two former observa- 
tions are ; and with regard to the others, our whole in- 
quiries will have a strict reference to practical evils ; and 
we only desire the attention of the public to them, and its 
favour to their results, in so far as they proceed in)on 
plain matters of fact, of daily and familiar occurrence. 
With respect to the time, we certainly choose it purposely; 
for, not only will the attention of Parliament be turned 
towards this subject in its next session, in consequence of 
the bill lately introduced, but it is at this moment the 
topic to which the regards of legislators and politicians in 
every part of Europe are most eagerly and anxiously 
directed. The slavery which is almost everywhere sought 
to be re-established, by the admirers of the dark ages, rests 
its sole hope upon the destruction of the press : while the 
only chance of placing the general tranquillity upon a sure 
basis, is sought by enlightened men all over the world, in 
a judicious extension of its freedom. The problem, then, 
which they are seeking to solve, is the one which we are 
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about to investigate, namely, to find the quantity of liberty, 
and the species of restraint, which will secure to the press 
the greatest amount of free discussion, consistent with the 
tranquillity of the community, and the safety of private 
character. Beside, the very circumstance of there being 
so few state trials connected with the subject for the last 
two or three years, even if it proved that no attacks were 
now likely to" be made upon the press, would form an ad- 
ditional inducement to undertake the inquiry at the present 
time ; for all great questions of jurisprudence, and especially 
of constitutional law, are most advantageously examined at 
a distance from the actual commission of the offences, or 
the exercise or the abuse of the powers to which they 
relate. We shall begin by stating precisely the most 
material provisions of the law of England, as now carried 
into j)ractice, upon the subject of Discussion ^ — under 
which term may be comprehended everything that can 
give rise in its abuse to any of the oftences known by the 
name of Libel — that is, written defamation, whether 
against the State or against individuals; or of seditious 
words, and slander — that is, spoken defamation against the 
State and against individuals. 

The offence of JAbel is as well known as any other in 
the law ; and those persons cither show much ignorance, 
or are guilty of extreme bad faith, who would mislead the 
multitude into a belief that the word is a novelty, without 
any known legal meaning, because it signifies, originally 
and in its etymology, a little hook. It means, imleed, no 
such thing, and never did ; for it comes not from Libellu,% 
hut from Libellus faniosus^ that is, a defamatory writing; 
and from hence has been derived libel, by one of those 
ellipses so fmpient in all technical language. It would be 
just as reasonable to say, that robbery was no crime, or a 
modern invention, because it meant originally a ‘‘ taking 
or that there was no such thing as tyranny, because tyrant 
once meant king. Whether the offence in question be 
well defined in the law is another matter, and of which we 
aie soon to speak : We only contend at present, that they 
wlu) refer to its etymon, give no sort of proof that the 
otlence is unknown to the law of England. 
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According to that law, the offence consists in publishing 
a written, or printed, or painted composition, tending to 
disturb the public peace, by vilifying the Government, 
or otherwise exciting the subject to revolt, which may be 
termed a public libel ; or by traducing private character, 
which is commonly termed a private . libel ; — but both 
offences are of the same nature in the eye of law, and arc 
punishable upon the same grounds — namely, their tendency 
to a breach of the peace. — Such, at least, is the strict 
theory of the law ; though we shall in the sequel find, that 
this principle is, like many others, upheld, and cited as in- 
flexible, when it is of any use in the argument against im- 
proving our jurisprudence, while it is in practice constantly- 
departed from ; as, indeed, the maintenance of it would 
produce the most absurd consequences. 

Libel, of whatever kind, then, is punishable as a mis- 
demeanour, by fine and imprisonment. It used to be 
punishable also with the pillory, until Mr. Taylor s bill 
most wisely and happily abolished that punishment, except 
in the case of perjury ; and instances are not wanting, of 
the Courts showing such judgment in the infliction of it, 
that the criminal, instea'd of enduring obloquy or derision, 
stood triumphant amidst the universal plaudits of the mul- 
titude. Still the amount of fine or imprisonment is wholly 
in the discretion of the Court. Before the llevolutioii, 
there were instances of ten years’ imprisonment. During 
the last half century, public libellers have been sentenced 
to one year, eighteen months, and two years’ confinement, 
in such prisons as the Court thought proper to appoint •, 
for the law allows the Judges to transport him from 
Northumberland to Cornwall. 

The libeller may be put upon his trial, cither by in- 
formation ecC ojlicio^ which the Crown lawyers have a right 
to file of their own mere motion; and upon filing whicli, 
they may imprison or hold to bail, (by virtue of a recent 
statute — 48 Geo. III. — one of those innovations which 
the lovers of ancient institutions never object to) — or by 
criminal information obtained upon an application to the 
Court and after hearing both sides—or by indictment in 
the ordinary way. In modern practice, public libels are 
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almost always proceeded against by the first mode ; libels 
against men acting in a public capacity, or tending to 
produce a duel, by the second mode ; and libels against 
private individuals by the third mode. When an ex-officio 
information is filed, no oath is required ; the Crown officer 
merely informs the Court, that the defendant has published 
a certain libel ; and this puts him upon his trial, which he 
has, however, no means of forcing on ; the Crown ofiicer 
may hang the prosecution over his head for years ; and 
having done so, he may at any moment bring it to trial. 
Whether the defendant is convicted, or acquitted, or never 
tried at all, he has to pay the costs himself ; it being one 
of the maxims most revered in our law, that the Crown 
neither receives nor pays costs, — a maxim, too, which we 
shall presently find deviated from in some instances, and 
strained in others beyond all resemblance to its original 
signification. Moreover, in all trials of this description, 
the Crown has another privilege, by no means unimportant, 
that of being always heard a second time in reply to what- 
ever may be urged for the defendant. 

In whichever of these three ways the proceedings are 
commenced, two points must be made apparent to the 
Jury before the defendant can be lawfully convicted, — the 
act of publishing the libel, — and the malice of that act. 
The first is matter of evidence ; the second is frequently 
shown by the nature of the writing merely but it is often 
also proved by certain facts connected with the writing. 
In every case, however, it is considered as a matter of fact 
also, and within the peculiar province of the Jury — the 
Judge having only the right to give his opinion upon this, 
as he may upon every other question of fact. Formerly, 
the law was otherwise ; and it was held by all the Judges, 
that the publication being proved, the malice was to be 
gathered from the tenor and tendency of the writing_, not 
by the *Jury, but by the Judge; in other words, that, in 
this offence alone, the motive — the malus animus — the 
guilt of the defendant, is a question of law, and not of fact ; 
and that if he is charged with publishing a libel, the pro- 
secutor has only to prove that he published something, 
whether libellous or not. At length, this was declared by 
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the Legislature not to be the law/ or rather the law was 
altered, and rendered consistent with common sense in 
this important particular. 

If, then, the publication is proved, the only question for 
the Jury, is the guilt or innocence of the act ; that is, the 
guilt or the purity of the motives which led to it. But 
how clear soever this may be, the law takes a very extra- 
ordinary mode of enabling the Jury to conduct the inquiry. 
It allows no question whatever to be made of the truth or 
falsehood of the matters contained in the writing alleged 
to be libellous. If the defendant has published, that a 
gross abuse exists in the management of public affairs ; 
that a minister has been guilty of corruption in his office 
— or that a private individual has committed a particular 
crime, the law says, that the Jury must pronounce upon 
the malice or the purity of his assertions, without being 
informed whether they are wholly true, or utterly false ; 
and no proof is allowed to be adduced in elucidation of 
this point. .In somewhat of the same spirit, if the publica- 
tion was made by the servant generally employed in ma- 
naging the defendant s business, he is not suffered to prove 
his entire ignorance of the act, but is held responsible for 
the criminal conduct of the agent, though he never au- 
thorized the proceeding ; nay, thougli he was beyond seas 
when the writing was composed, and never heard of its 
contents until the day of his accusation. The general 
agency of the servant is not taken as evidence of his hav- 
ing a special authority in the particular case ; though this 
would be going a step further than the legal presumption 
does ill any other crime ; but it is taken as a presumption, 
not to be rebutted by any contrary evidence ; it is con- 
clusive in itself against the defendant, and fixes him crimi- 
nally with the act of the servant. 

When the defendant is convicted, the Court considc^rs of 
his punishment; and there is some doubt hoAV far, in this 
stage of the proceedings, the parties have a right to intro- 
duce the question of the truth or falsehood of the libellous 
composition. That the question cannot now be regularly 
gone into by the exainiuatiou of witnesses, and other 

>32 Geo. 111. 
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judicial means of inquiry, is certain ; but it is also doubted, 
whether the affidavits in aggravation and in mitigation of 
punishment, can properly assert or deny the truth of the 
libellous matter. There are conflicting dicta upon the 
point, and even decisions ; for, in the case of the King v. 
Draper, it was permitted ; in that of the King v. Finnerty, 
it was forbidden. Perhaps the real intention of the law is, 
that the matter may be submitted to the Court, upon the 
oaths of the parties, but not made the subject of a regular 
investigation. Thus much is evident, that to exclude 
altogether the consideration of the truth in this stage of the 
proceedings, would be the grossest injustice that can be 
conceived — while, to allow a complete examination of it, 
would be inconsistent with the principle of excluding it in 
the former stages of the trial. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of libel, or written de- 
famation. The criminal law of England allows no prose- 
cution for spoken slander, unless it be seditious ; and then 
the same rules apply to it as to libel. We. are now to 
consider the civil remedy which the law gives for injury 
to private character; and this is the same in all cases, 
whether the injury be by words or by writing. The party 
whose character is defamed, may bring his action, and 
the defendant may answer it by alleging that what he 
spoke or wrote was true. This plea of justification throws 
the proof of the truth upon the defendant, and precludes 
all other considerations whatsoever ; so that the plaintiff 
can recover no damages however severe the injury he has 
sustained, and however inexcusable the defamation may 
have been, if the defendant can only show that what he 
uttered was true. There is no longer any question of 
libel or slander ; nor any question whether the defendant 
had a right to publish the truths he had spied out, or 
betrayed, and ])roclaimed to the world. Provided they 
be truths, the law says he had a right to publish them — 
at least the plaiiitift* has no right to compensation. If they 
were written, he might indeed indict and bring the libeller 
to punishment; if they were spoken he cannot punish 
him f\,t all ; and in neither case can he recover damages. 
We must add, however, that by slander or spoken dc- 
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famation, the law all along understands not any charge 
ruinous to a man’s good name ; but only a charge which 
imputes to him some indictable offence. If by words 
spoken, his reputation be injured, how gravely soever, 
without the imputation of a crime technically the subject 
of indictment, the traducer can neither be punished, nor 
made to pay damages, be the slander as false as possible, 
by any proceeding known in the English law ; — and this 
is the second great distinction, taken in that system, 
between written and spoken calumny. The former is 
punishable — the latter not; the former is both punishable 
and actionable, if it tends in any way to injure cha- 
racter; the latter, be its tendency ever so fatal to cha- 
racter, is neither punishable nor actionable, unless it 
imputes such a breach of municipal law as is recognizable 
by the penal code of that law. 

We have now gone through the only material parts of 
English jurisprudence respecting the subject of the present 
inquiry. One charge which has been urged against the 
system, we arc inclined to dismiss at once, as founded in 
an extremely superficial view of the matter. It has been 
stated as a great defect, that there is no law defining a 
libel; or expounding what shall be considered libellous. 
In no code, either formed by successive acts of legislation, 
or composed at once by speculative lawgivers, was ever 
such a definition attempted. The attempt would in truth 
be vain. The nature of the thing precludes all minute 
definition ; and a general description is useless for the end 
in view. They who have called for such a law, have been 
misled by the analogy of the law defining treasons but 
there the great object was to exclude a variety of fancied 
crimes which the arbitrary caprice of successive kings had 
raised to the degree of treasons : And certainly the law in 
question was much more successful in its exclusion than in 
its positive definition ; for it has left one class of treasons 
most obscurely defined, and has given so erroneous a de- 
scription of the principal class, that the intent alone is 
stated, and the act wholly omitted.^ It has, no doubt, 

» 25 Ed. III. 

* Thus, it is in truth no treason hy the statute to murder the 
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been a very common practice to proceed against writings 
as libellous, which were not so; but how could any limita- 
tion be devised which should prevent such proceedings in 
future ? There are “not two or three marked kinds of 
libel exceeding all the others in frequency and importance, 
which could be singled out and made exclusively the 
objects of penal sanction, as was done in the case of trea- 
sons ; besides that such a law supposes the question of 
libellous or not, to be once more taken from the Jury and 
transferred to the Judges; a most dangerous change, 
unless the descriptions were so plain that no doubt could 
ever arise in the application to particular cases. The 
call for a Libel Law, after the manner of the Treason Law, 
is therefore unworthy of attention. Means may be found 
of limiting the sense of the word in practice as etfcctually 
as is desirable, and preventing the prosecution of “ any- 
thing that at any time displeases anybody,'' as the modern 
practice has been alleged to have described the offence. 
If such a remedy can be devised, it is obviously of no 
importance in what branch of the penal code it is placed. 
The danger arising from the working of the engine, may 
be as effectually prevented by providing checks to the 
actions of its parts, as by altering their structure ; and it 
may happen that the alteration would be either detri- 
mental or impossible, while the check may be safely and 
easily applied. 

From the view already given of the Libel Law of Eng- 
land, several deductions may be drawn ; and to these we 
now beg the reader’s best attention, as they involve the 
fundamental points of the argument for a change of that 
law. We shall begin with that which is by far the most 
important, the exclusion of evidence as to the truth of the 
libellous matter in all prosecutions for this offence. 

It is manifest, that a statement, either against the Go- 
vernment, or an individual, may be libellous; or, to use a 
phrase which no ' one can object to, may be criminal, 
although founded in truth. Undoubted facts may be in- 
king, Lnt only to conipass his dcjitli : — and accordingly tlio Regicides 
werenndicted for this compassing — the murder itself being laid as 
rho overt act. 
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volved in furious or inflammatory invective. Some cases 
may be conceived (though they are exceedingly rare) in 
which a simple statement of facts respecting the Govern- 
ment would be an offence against the public tranquillity ; 
but innumerable cases may be put, in which the publica- 
tion of the truth, without any comment, would be an 
offence against private individuals. Things disclosed in 
confidence, or discovered by corruption, and things con- 
cealed from motives of prudence or humanity, may be 
maliciously promulgated, to the infinite injury or utter 
ruin of innocent persons. It is not therefore to be main- 
tained, that the law would be erroneous, if it merely 
enacted that truth mvjid be a libel; and only refused to all 
men the unbounded license of publishing whatever is true. 
But it goes a great deal farther; it says, not that the 
truth of the statement shall be no justification in itself, 
but that the truth or falsehood is in all cases wholly im- 
material to the question of malicious or innocent inten- 
tion ; that it shall be entirely excluded from the consider- 
ation of the Jury, who must proceed to pronounce upon the 
motives of the publisher, and, generally, upon the guilt or 
purity of the act of publication, without once i^uiring 
whether the thing published be strictly true or utterly 
false. Now, instead of the truth of the statement being in 
every instance foreign to the question of guilt, which the 
law presumes it to be, the cases are extremely few, if 
indeed there be any at all, in which the question of guilty 
or not guilty is not materially connected with the question 
of true or false, always supposing the composition to bear 
reference to a matter of fact. Thus it is impossible to put 
a case in which the falsehood of a statement, injurious in 
its nature, whether to Government or individuals, would 
not at once be decisive of a malicious intent. If so, the 
Jury, when called upon to pronounce upon a publication, 
without any evidence either of its truth or falsehood, are 
placed in a very extraordinary predicament. One means of 
investigation, which might be decisive, is withdrawn from 
them ; that which might be a criterion, and preclude all 
further inquiry, they must not resort to: they must not use 
an instrument which at least might show them the way. 
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But it is said, that though this instrument, by pointing 
in one direction, would end all doubt, yet, if it does not 
so point, it decides nothing ; that the question, “ true or 
false,” answered one way, might be decisive, but, answered 
the other way, would leave the inquiry where it began. 
For the present we will admit this ; and still we contend, 
that it is no reason against examining the question, “ true 
or false;” because, by examining that question, even if 
the result is not decisive, the Jury at least assures itself, 
that one decisive jjroof of guilt is wanting ; while there is 
always a possibility (which nothing but the actual inquiry 
can destroy) that the result of the- examination may be 
decisive. And it is unquestionable, that all human in- 
vestigations are carried on by the use of such methods as 
this ; methods which arc seldom so complete, as in every 
instance to give a certain and immediate result, but more 
frc(juently afford the chance of an immediate result; that 
is to say, give the result, if it lies in one direction, and if 
not, leave us to pursue the inquiry by other means — only 
that the trial has shown us in what quarter we are not 
to se(!k it. All investigations of a scientific nature, with- 
out CMeption, are conducted in this manner — from the 
coinmmi rules of arithmetic, up to the most abstruse pro- 
blems of modern analysis. Thus, if we wish to know 
what proportion two quantities bear, to each other, or to 
what class a figure belongs, we often consider what would 
be the consequence, if the quantities be equal, or if the 
figure belong to a particular species : If we find that this 
consequence holds true in the case before us, the question 
is solved ; if not we must try some other proportion, or 
some other species. So when a chemist would ascertain 
the nature of a substance, he uses a test, which, if a certain 
matter be present, will show it ; but if that matter is not 
present, the test cannot tell him what really is there. Yet 
he would hold any one very cheap who should say the 
test was useless, and that he wasted his time in applying 
it ; because, in the possible event of the matter not being 
present, he cannot from that test learn what is present. 
It is exactly in this manner that the question of “ true 
and false” may be termed a test of libel ; if the answer is 
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false,’" the test has proved decisive, and shown that libel 
exists in the composition ; if the answer is ‘‘ true,” there 
still may be libel, but we must find it by other means. 
The test would certainly be more complete, if either result, 
either answer, were conclusive ; if ‘‘ false” showed that 
there was libel, and true” that there was none ; but its 
not being perfect, is no reason for rejecting it altogether. 

Again, according to the principle of the law, that the 
truth is wholly immaterial, the prosecutor ought, in every 
instance, to begin by admitting it. If he were bound to 
do so, there would be more consistency in the doctrine. 
When a party demurs in law, he admits the facts ; he says, 
‘‘ be it so, the statement is true, but the inference is denied 
and this throws the argument upon the legitimacy of the 
inference. If the truth is always immaterial, as we are 
told, why is not the prosecutor obliged, in every case, to 
say, “the truth of this statement is undeniable, but it was 
criminal to publish it.” This would leave the inquiry to 
be prosecuted by other criteria. But, as the law now stands, 
the prosecutor either sa}’s the statement is false, or he says 
nothing about the matter ; and, in either case, even when 
he asserts it to be false, the jury must go blindl3^to *the 
inquiry, without any information whether it be true or false 
in reality. In plain terms, the prosecutor takes his chance 
of their believing it to be false, without any proof; and is 
content to allege its falsehood, and not prove it, or even to 
abstain from the assertion, provided he may neither admit 
its truth, nor give the accused an opportunity of proving 
it; well knowing, that, if proved, it must needs make some 
impression upon the minds of those who are inquiring into 
the guilt or innocence of the publication. 

We are willing to rest the argument here; but it is by 
no means necessary. On the contrary, it is fit that we now 
ask whether the cases are not numerous in which the truth 
of the statement goes very far to prove its innocence? 
Whether they are not in sufficient number and importance 
to make the exclusion of that consideration highly unjust, 
even upon the supposition that there may be many cases 
where the truth is no evidence at all of innocence ? There 
can hardly be imagined one case, however, in which the 
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proof of the facts being strictly true, would not operate in 
a certain degree favourably to the innocence of the publica- 
tion. Its effect might often be small, but hardly ever would 
it be wholly insignificant. At least the cases are so very 
rare, that nothing can equal the absurdity of laying down a 
general and inflexible rule, upon the view of these cases 
alone. There might be some sense and consistency in say- 
ing, that, generally speaking, the inquiry should be gone 
into; but that, as it may happen to be immaterial in a few 
instances, in those it should be shut out. But the law says 
no such thing. It excludes the inquiry in every case, 
because, in one or two that may be put, it would be nuga- 
tory. And what is gained to the few by this injustice done 
to the many ? Absolutely nothing. The utmost that can 
be said is, that a little time or trouble is possibly saved. It 
would be a better reason for doing injustice in ninety-nine 
cases, that you thereby avoided doing it in the hundredth 
case. ISTo man indeed ever thought of proceeding upon 
such a principle : But the law in question does a much more 
rank injustice; it does injustice in ninety-nine cases, to 
save a little time or trouble in the hundredth. The very 
worst ^hat can be said of the in(|uiry into the truth or 
falsehood of the statement prosecuted, is, that it may some- 
times be wholly superfluous. Let us however ask, whether 
there is, in^the law, any other instance of strictness in ex- 
cluding evidence at all similar to the case before us ? The 
principle upon which the question “ true or false” is ex- 
cluded, is this ; that no evidence must be admitted which 
is not conclusive ; and we will venture to assert, that any- 
thing more unlike the principles of judicial inquiry in all 
other cases, could not well be imagined. Every case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, for example, is of necessity made up 
of parts, each of which, taken singly, would be insignificant, 
or nearly so. Each piece of evidence, therefore, is of such 
a nature that it may be quite indubitable; and yet the 
person against whom it is adduced may be not guilty ; and 
yet that, if the evidence pointed the other way, he mmt be 
innocent. Thus, it is shown that he was near the spot at 
the, time the offence was committed. If the evidence was, 
that he had been far from the spot, the question would be 
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decided in his favour ; but it does not follow that he is 
guilty, because he was near the spot: Yet as this is a cir- 
cumstance pointing in the direction of guilt, it is most pro- 
perly allowed to be proved on the one side, and disproved 
on the other. So in civil cases. How many little circum- 
stances are allowed to be inquired into in questions of 
pedigree, each of which may be proved with hardly any 
material advancement of the case, and disproved without 
the very slightest detriment to it ! — conversations in the 
family — old notes in family Bibles — similar names upon 
tombstones, and a variety of others. How slowly does the 
case proceed in questions of boundary, where evidence is 
allowed — indeed it is almost all that can be relied upon — 
of ancient acts of ownership, each act proving hardly any- 
thing ! That the claimant’s ancestor had a beast for some 
little time upon the disputed ground, and was* not inter- 
rupted, is good evidence ; if he had kept it there in s])itc 
of interruption, it would have been better; and still more 
satisfactory, if he had interrupted successfully the ancestor 
of the adverse party. But the law does not reject even the 
lowest and most equivocal of these proofs, merely because 
it slightly aids the inquiry, and because it is much less de- 
cisive than others would have been. Its principle is, to 
seek for the best evidence, and to be satisfied with the best 
that can be had. Why should not the same principle be 
applied to the case before us ? AVhy not say to the de- 
fendant, You may prove that all you have published is 
quite true, and still you may be guilty : nevertheless, as the 
proof may help you a little — as it is a step, though a small 
one, towards your acquittal, it is open to you. If you fail 
in proving it, you arc proved guilty : If you succeed, it re- 
mains to be seen whether you can complete the demonstra- 
tion of your innocence, or whether other means of showing 
your guilt do not remain ? 

It may be useful to consider more nearly the cases 
similar to the one in question, where the law proceeds upon 
the principle recommended. We shall find that they come 
nearer than any assignable distance. 

If a person is prosecuted for an assault, he is allowed to 
give in evidence, not only that he committed it in self- 

M 2 
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defence, but that he did it upon provocation ; and he may 
prove all the particulars of the provocation. Observe, that 
no provocation justifies an assault in the eye of the law. 
And accordingly, even in a civil action, nothing can be 
pleaded short of an actual assault by the party complaining, 
though here, too, circumstances of provocation may always 
be given in evidence ; but in the criminal proceeding, where 
the merits of the prosecutor enter for nothing into the 
question, those circumstances are allowed to be proved, as 
throwing light upon the animus^ the malice, which is the 
main question for the jury. General evidence of good 
character is in all criminal cases allowed, upon the presump- 
tion that the probability of guilt, in the particular instance, 
is lessened by such proof; and it is allowed, even after the 
most precise evidence of guilt in that instance has been 
tendered, and although nothing more specific is offered to 
rebut it. Even under such circumstances, the law does 
not reject this most slender presumption, or forbid the de- 
fendant from availing himself of it, although it would b^ 
difficult to descry in what minute degree his case is bettered 
by it. In like manner, it is permitted to show, generally, 
that, in the opinion of witnesses knowing the defendant, he 
was not a person likely to have committed the offence. 
There are even instances where more detailed evidence of 
this description has been admitted. In Lord Russell’s 
trial. Dr. Tillotson was examined to prove that his habits 
were moral and religious ; because it was less likely that a 
man of this cast should have committed treason. Mr. 
Horne Tooke was allowed, in 1794, to give in evidence a 
tract published by him, twelve years before, upon Parlia- 
mentary Reform, in which there were some loyal expres- 
sions; upon this ground, that the charge now brought 
against him was, the having made parliamentary reform a 
cloak for treasonable designs. 

These instances carry us a good way towards our con- 
clusion ; but the law respecting libel itself brings us still 
nearer ; For it appears that in that law evidence is every- 
thing in any way connected with the act, except only the 
truth or falsehood of its statements ! If an inflammatory 
passage is selected for prosecution, and read in proof, the 
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most inviolable rules of evidence require that the defendant 
may call for, or give in proof, any other passage of the same 
composition. The reason given for this is, that the pas- 
sages kept back may explain away those put forward ; and 
so they may ; and so they probably will, in a number of 
instances sufficient to justify the adoption of the rule: 
Nevertheless it might be contended, that, in some instances, 
the passage adduced is so manifestly criminal, that no part 
of the context could explain it away. For instance, suppose 
an elaborate and powerful exhortation to rebellion in one 
part of a work ; and in another part an admonition to 
loyalty, accompanied with an averment that the inflamma- 
tory passage was not the author’s opinion. We cannot 
imagine any one passage more completely bearing upon and 
counteracting another; and yet clearly the production of 
the second leaves the publication of the first still criminal ; 
it goes as little towards the proof of innocence as the truth 
can be said to go in the most extreme case that we can put. 
Nevertheless, the law says that both passages shall be read ; 
first, because how minute soever the light thrown by the 
second upon the first, still not a glimmering shall be ex- 
cluded ; secondly, because, unless the defendant had the 
power to bring it forward, the jury never could know 
whether the first passage was modified or explained at all, 
or in what way it was modified ; thirdly, and chiefly, be- 
cause the rules of law should be general, and proceed upon 
the bulk of instances, and not upon the exceptions or ex- 
treme cases — the more especially, when the only harm that 
is done in those instances, is (as in the case of allowing the 
truth to be proved) the admission of evidence, which may 
be useless, but can never do any mischief. 

If, however, it should be still contended, that this rule 
of evidence only provides for the entire production of a 
composition, part of which is made the subject of prosecu- 
tion, there are other cases in which extrinsic circumstances 
are allowed to be proved, though they only help the 
inquiry into the guilt of the publication, and by no means 
decide the question either way. The defendant, for in- 
stance, is allowed to show, that the publication was in 
answer to an attack upon himself; although this is no jus- 
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tification in a civil action, nor of itself a defence to the 
prosecution ; but it throws light upon the intention^ and 
tends to disprove that animus injuriandi — that mens rea^ 
without which the law holds no man guilty. In like man- 
ner, if the libel was published in the prosecution of the 
defendant’s lawful private affairs, he may give this in evi- 
dence. Thus, he may show that it was written in answer 
to a letter asking the character of the prosecutor as a ser- 
vant. Yet no one can deny, that a gross libel might be 
published in this shape. As this case has been actually 
decided, we may observe how impossible it is to maintain 
it for law, and yet refuse evidence of the truth or falsehood 
of the alleged libel \ for, suppose the defendant proves that 
he gave the prosecutor’s character upon being asked, and is 
not allowed to prove the account a true one, — we must either 
say that it is no libel to blacken a man’s character by the 
grossest falsehoods, in answer to an iinpiiry, — or we must 
say that a true character may be libellous, though given in 
this manner, and yet admit a proof of the manner of giving 
it to be important in the inquiry. Tliis is most clearly an 
instance where the circumstances of the publication are far 
less important to the inquiry than the truth of the matters 
published. Almost every circumstance in the occasion and 
manner of the publication may in like manner be given in 
evidence on either side. The particular time ; the aspect 
of public affairs; the events alluded to in the composition ; 
the situation of the persons mentioned : these, and similar 
circumstances, are generally stated in the averments of the 
information or indictment, and they must be proved by the 
prosecutor, and may be rebutted by contrary evidence on 
the part of the defendant. Yet, of themselves, they decide 
nothing as to the guilt ; they only elucidate the nature of 
the alleged libel, and the animus of the publisher. It has 
been likewise solemnly decided, that there is nothing libel- 
lous in a publication, by a private individual, of a parlia- 
mentary paper charging the prosecutor with treason. This 
was ruled upon an application for a criminal information ; 

a fortiori^ vmuld evidence to this effect have been 
admitted upon the trial. ^ In the case of Rex v. Creevey-^ 

‘ Kcx r. Wriglit, 8 It. 297. 
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evidence was to have been given, that the composition con- 
tained a correct — that is, a true^ account of a speech in the 
House of Commons ; and a motion was made, to put off 
the trial on account of the absence of a member of that 
House, the witness who was to prove it. Had the evi- 
dence tendered been incompetent, the motion would have 
been refused ; but it was entertained, and only waived 
upon an admission by the prosecutor that the account was 
a true one. The case afterwards came before the Court of 
King s Bench, who held, that the account being a correct 
one, did not constitute a sufficient defence of the publica- 
tion; but no exception whatever was taken to the com- 
petency of this as matter of evidence for the Jury ; on the 
contrary, the argument proceeded upon the fact as admit- 
ted.^ It has, indeed, been solemnly decided, that the 
correctness of a report given in a newspaper, of what 
passed in a court of justice, may be given in evidence with- 
out being pleaded to an action for a libel ; and that, if 
proved, it is an answer to tlie action : — a j)osition which is 
perhaps too large, as laid down absolutely in that case 
and which, accordingly, received some modification, both 
in Rex v. Creevey and in Stiles v. Nokes,^ where it was 
said, that “ a wanton publication, at a subsequent period 
of a trial, hurtful to the feelings of the parties,” might be 
libellous ; but the Court never thought of refusing, in such 
a case, the evidence that the publication was correct: The 
wantoimess was to be proved by other considerations — as 
the time, the occasion, &c. ; and the correctness, so far from 
being excluded, was admitted, to throw upon the party 
complaining the burthen of proving the criminality aliunde. 
In case any doubt should remain of this rule applying to 
prosecutions as well as actions, it has been recognised in a 
remarkable manner, by Lord Ellenborough, in Rex v. 
Fisher ^ His Lordship’s words are remarkable, and con- 
ceived in the true spirit of the argument which we have 
been maintaining. “ Trials at law, fairly reported, although 
they may occasionally prove injurious to individuals, have 

* Lane. Ass. Spring 18 1, ‘L Leblanc J. & in 13. E. vid. M. &c. 

® Currie v. Walter, 1 Hus. <fe Pull. 525. 

« 7 East. .^04. 2 Campb. >1. P. 574. 
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been held to be privileged. Let them continue so privi- 
leged. The benefit they produce is great and permanent ; 
and the evil that arises from them is rare and incidental.” 
These words might seem to go beyond the principle we are 
supporting ; but, of course, the learned J udge c»uld not 
mean to say, that a' correct report of a trial might not, 
under peculiar circumstances, be libellous : The dictum, 
however, and the admission of the evidence to which it 
refers, clearly show, that, in a criminal prosecution, it is 
always competent to go into the question, whether the com- 
position gives a true account of a judicial proceeding ; and 
that, if the affirmative is proved, the malice of the publica- 
tion must then be shown by the prosecutor in some other 

. . . 

W e entreat the reader’s particular attention to the ii^ort 
of the instances which we have just now detailed. They 

' There is a discrepancy, nnqncsiioiiahly, between the purport of 
the language hero cited and the re}>ort, both in Nohm v. ^tiks and 
Rex V. Creevey, The same diversity is to bo observed in the latter 
case and that of Cuirk v. Walter^ the rule in which certainly requires 
some limitation : and wo conceive that the observations in the text 
furnish it. But it is still more difficult to reconcile the observa- 
tions in Rex v. Creevey with those made in Reev v. Wricjht; and indeed 
tlio two decisions seem themselves at variance. See particularly 
the argument of Lawrence J. in the latter case. It is no answer, 
to say that a report of a committee is a proceeding of the whole 
House wlien ordered to be printed /or the use of the 7neml)er}i, and that 
a siieecli is not a proceeding of the House. The business of the 
House consists in mahing and hearing speeches x^iincipally ; and a 
sxieech made and heard, is strictly a xn'oceeding, as much as a report 
of a committee. The xn inting of the rejyoi’t, it must bo rcnicnibered, 
was the act of an unauthorized individual. To j)iint the speech 
was as much the jiublication of a xuocecding, as to x>rint the report ; 
and, strictly sj^caking, both xmblieations were equally irregular, 
and, with reference to the House, equally a breach of its juivilcges. 
There are innumerable resolutions to this eftcct in the Journals. 
See xiarticiularly Ctwi. Joudi. IJ Aprils 17J8, where the x)ublieation 
of the proceedings of any committee is exjucssly prohibited. It 
may further be I’cckoned an inconsistency between Rex v. ih'eevey 
and Rex v. Fisher, and indeed Cury'ie v. W^alter, that the House of 
Commons is j^articndarly spoken of as a court of judicature, both by 
liord Coke, 4 Just, 23, who cites 0 Hen. 8, c. 10, to show that the 
clorkjs book is a record ; and more distinctly by one of the learned 
J iidges who decided Rex v. Creemj — mde Burdett v. Abbot, 14 Fast. 
1 58, per Bayky J. 
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ate all examples of evidence ^eing admitted in prosecutions 
for libel, to prove circumstances by no means necessarily 
inferring innocence or guilt, but merely tending to illus- 
trate this point ; circumstances which may be true, and yet 
the composition may be a libel, or vice versd ; — circum- 
stances, in short, which stand in the same relation as the 
truth of the statements to the matter at issue, — with this 
difference, that not one of them, generally speaking, is half 
so intimately connected with it. The defendant is always 
allowed to read other parts of the composition, because 
they may explain away the libellous passage, — although 
there may be cases in which no context can explain it away. 
He is allowed to prove the writing which called forth the 
alleged libel, and any other circumstances of provocation, 
— although it is certain that no ])rovocation can justify a 
libel. He is allowed to show that the libel was published 
in answer to a demand of information, — although no 
such occasion will justify the giving false information of 
an injurious nature. He is allowed to prove that the pub- 
lication of a true account of what passed in Parliament or 
in a court of justice, — although it is certain that the libel 
is not the less one for having been originally spoken there ; 
and moreover, that no man can publish a parliamentary 
proceeding without committing an oflence against the law 
of Parliament, which is the common law of the land. Why 
then is such evidence allowed? It is not necessarily de- 
cisive of anything; it may be all taken for granted in 
many cases, and yet the defendant may be guilty. The 
prosecutor may say, Grant that your composition gives a 
true account of the debate ; still, to publish it was a libel, 
if its tendency is injurious to character or to the public 
peace, whether it originally passed in Parliament or not.” 
Why is he not heard to say so ? Because the law holds, 
that light may be thrown upon the motive, the animus of 
the publisher, by the production of such evidence ; and 
that no light ought to be shut out. Why, then, is all evi- 
dence of the truth of the statements contained in tlie com- 
position peremptorily excluded ? The reason given is 
exactly that which exists in all the other cases ; — it is said 
that those statements may be true, and yet the publication 
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may be libellous. But this reason is listened to in none of 
those cases. It is only allowed to operate where the ad- 
vantage of opening the door to evidence is the most 
important; where the harm done by shutting it is the 
greatest; where the evils, or rather the risk of incon- 
venience from a better practice, is the least considerable. 

We desire to rest the great question under discussion 
upon the argument wliich we have just closed. It goes 
directly to the merits ; it demonstrates, both that the 
investigation of the truth is impeded, in the most eminent 
degree, by the rule of law — and that this rule is quite 
inconsistent with analogy, and more especially with the 
rest of the Libel law. An example will at once bring the 
matter home to the understanding of every man of common 
sense. He is called upon, as a juror, to pronounce whether 
the defendant maliciously or innocently published that a 
man’s father was hanged ; — can he for a moment doubt 
that his judgment would be materially afiected by being 
informed, whether in fact the man was hanged, or the 
whole was a pure invention? The law, however, calls 
upon him to pronounce upon the guilt or innocence 
of the publication, without the possibility of obtaining 
this information ; while, at the same time, it allows 
proof to be adduced that the story was told upon a 
particular occasion; that it was drawn forth by another 
story ; that it was previously told by somebody in another 
place. The only thing, by no means to be inquired into, 
is its truth. 

Some persons affect to see great danger to the peace of 
the community, and the stability of the government, in an 
unlimited discussion of public measures. But the rule for 
which we are contending, would not remove all hounds 
from the discus.sion ; because the defendant might still be 
convicted, although he had proved his facts. We arc 
willing, however, to admit that its adoption would greatly 
extend those bounds, inasmuch as rulers would be far less 
prone to order State prosecutions. The only check which 
at present represses such proceedings, and to which the 
liberty of printing actually enjoyed is wholly owing, is the 
fear of bad ministers, lest their conduct should be can- 
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vassed, irregularly and indir^tly, on the trial. This fear, 
indeed, may frequently operate to prevent prosecutions in 
themselves just, because at present the defendant, though 
he can prove nothing, may insinuate anything; but were 
proof allowed, no unjust prosecution would be undertaken ; 
the inducement to silence would be imperative, and the 
limits of discussion greatly enlarged. In truth, we might 
go further, and ask what danger can ever result from the 
most unlimited discussion of public measures ? In what 
circumstances must a government be which ought to fear 
it? “My government,^’ said Cromwell, “is not worth 
preserving if it cannot stand against paper shot.” The 
sagacious usurper, accordingly, trusted to the strong arm 
of power, and never prosecuted for libels ; but a good 
government, founded upon free priiiciples, and planted in 
the hearts ot‘ the people by the blessings it conferred upon 
them, would have far less fear from paper shot than the 
military despotism of Cromwell, who, after all, lived t(j feel 
that the press is the appointed scourge of evil rulers, when 
it dared to tell him, in the face of the country, that the 
people could only enter upon the inheritance of their birth- 
right by his death.^ To hamper the press may serve the 
purposes of a usurper, or a wretched and incapable ruler; 
a just and lawful government may safely, and even advan- 
tageouslyj encourage the freest discussion. The influence 
of those at the head of affairs secures them at least an 
attentive hearing in their own defence ; it insures them 
also the support of a portion of the ])ress. Even if they 
are in the wrong, they have so many circumstances in their 
favour, that it requires all the native vigour of truth, aided 
by time, to prevail against thcjii. If they are in the right, 
how much more safely may they trust their su])port to 
reason, and rest satisfied with repelling or retorting the 
attack, by weapons of the same kind ? What is there so 
very captivating in error — what so bewitching in excessive 
violence — what so attractive in gross and palpable injustice 
— as to make those tremble, who stand firm in the con- 
sciousness of being right ? Surely truth and sense have, at 

* Tliis was tlic definition of paternal governiiicnt given in tliosc 
days. 
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the least, an equal chance in this contest ; and if the refu- 
tation of sophistry may be entrusted to argument, the 
exposure and condemnation of literary excesses may be left 
to good taste, without much fear of their proving hurtful to 
any cause, but that which they are intended to befriend. 
The only risk that just and wise rulers can incur from dis- 
cussion, is to be found in the consequences of its restric- 
tion. Hamper it, and even the best measures, the purest 
systems of government, have some reason to fear. No 
rules of law can prevent something of the truth from get- 
ting out ; and, if a blunder is accidentally committed, the 
less free the press is, the more likely are distorted* and ex- 
aggerated statements to prevail. A people kept in the 
dark, are sure to be easily disquieted ; every breath makes 
them start; all objecte appear in false shapes ; anxiety and 
alarm spread rapidly without a cause ; and a government, 
whose conduct might bear the broadest glare of day, may 
be shaken by the delusions which have sprung from 
unnecessary concealment. There are a few supposable 
cases, in which such a government may have an interest in 
preventing the truth from being published ; but they are 
rare in the extreme, and nearly exceptions to the rule. 
There can be no case in which, when the truth has been 
published, it can be its interest to prevent it from being 
proved upon the published trial. 

The present law excluding such evidence, produces the 
worst possible effects, in another and most important point 
of view. It destroys the best protection which private 
character can have, and greatly promotes the abuse or 
licentiousness of the press, in the only quarter in which it 
is to be dreaded — its inroads upon the comfort of individuals. 
A very little attention to the practical effects of the law in 
question, will evince the truth of this position. When a 
man’s character is attacked by a libel, the law gives him 
two modes of proceeding. He may bring his action of 
damages for the injury he has sustained ; or he may pro- 
secute criminally, for the punishment of the traducer. 
Before proceeding further, let us attend for a moment to 
the distinction which is said to exist technically between 
the object of these two proceedings, and upon which much 
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reasoning is grounded : The one is called a remedy, and 
the other a punishment ; the private party is said to have 
an interest in the former, but the public only are deemed 
to have an interest in the latter. Theoretically speaking, 
it perhaps is so ; but the practice has departed so widely 
from the principle, that its operation can now hardly be 
traced. If the private party has no interest in the prose- 
cution, why is he always the prosecutor ? Strictly, indeed, 
aTiy one else has the same right to prosecute ; but, in fact, 
we know that the injured person alone institutes proceed- 
ings ; and we will venture to say, that nothing would be 
more hopeless than a prosecution for a libel commenced by 
a third party: If the person libelled were not brought 
before the Grand Jury, no bill would be found ; or if, by 
any miracle, the defendant were put upon his trial, an 
acquittal would be certain. But how is it in applications 
for a criminal information ? These are as much for the 
interest of the public as proceedings by indictment ; and 
yet every part of the practice regarding them is founded 
upon the analogy to cases of an individual interest. No 
information ever was granted, except upon the oath of the 
party complaining, and upon an application from himself, 
or some one authorized by connexion with him, to apply in 
his behalf. He must come rectus in curia^ and swear to 
the falsehood of the libel, as if he sought for compensation 
in damages ; otherwise he is told that the Court will not 
interfere, but leave him to the ordinary proceeding. The 
interference is thus termed extraordinary^ and is treated as 
a favour to the party applying ; whereas, if he only applied 
in behalf of the public, his own merits would be out of the 
question, and the truth or falsehood of the libel being quite 
immaterial in criminal proceedings, the information should 
be granted without any regard to the matter. He is also 
required to waive his right of action, which, if the criminal 
proceeding were wholly of a public nature, and foreign to 
his own interest, would be the height of injustice. He is 
likewise liable to costs if he fails. But in proceedings by 
indictment, practically speaking, the prosecutor is in nearly 
the same predicament as to waiving his action ; for if he 
has prosecuted to conviction, he can never expect to 
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recover more than nominal damages ; and, if the defendant 
has been acquitted, no lawyer would strongly recommend 
going on with the action at all. He niay likewise make 
himself liable to costs, if he prefers having the trial in one 
court at one time, rather than another, although such pre- 
ference is, strictly speaking, as much for the public 
interest, and as little for his own, as any other part of the 
proceeding. We can, therefore, have no hesitation in 
viewing both the action and prosecution as remedies given 
for injury offered to character, not indeed both in the 
nature of compensation for a loss, but both in the light of 
reparation, vindication, remedy. Let us see, then, in what 
manner the exclusion of evidence operates upon this right 
to reparation. 

If an action is brought, the party no doubt defies his 
traducer to prove the truth of the charge — and, so far, he 
saves his honour. But ludess he is a person of high rank, 
or unless the defendant is such a one, or unless some high 
names are in some way involved in the transaction, he 
obtains a very paltry sum by the verdict. In all ordinary 
questions of this sort. Juries lean against heavy damages; 
and only award considerable sums when they are dazzled 
with sounding titles, or great fame and notoriety. A 
private gentleman may think himself well off if he leaves 
the court with a verdict sufficient to pay the difference 
between the taxed costs and the real expenses of the 
action ; he retires with the satisfaction of having had his 
character estimated in the currency of the country, and his 
neighbours are informed that it is worth filly or a hundred 
pounds. There is something revolting in this proceeding, 
to a person of any delicacy or high sense of honour ; and 
accordingly, it is hardly ever resorted to, except when the 
reason presently to be given, renders it a matter of hard 
necessity. Then how does such an action operate upon 
the libeller, even when he pays considerable damages? 
A little of that gain is wrung from him, which he has been 
making by his infamous art. He has coined an honest 
man’s character into money, and he is made to refund a 
percentage ; he lives upon the destruction of his neighbour s 
reputation, and he is compelled to let that neighbour share 
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in the spoils of his own fame. Besides, it is manifest that 
this kind of proceeding encourages the worst species of 
detraction, that of wealthy and powerful persons, who lurk 
behind the backs of desperate men, and set them on to stab 
the reputation of their adversaries the penalty is easily 
paid, and the offence as safely repeated. 

Thus, on every account, a prosecution, as it is the only 
mode of inflicting a fit punishment, is the best mode of 
seeking reparation ; or rather, it would be the best mode, 
but for the rule of law in question. By virtue of that law, 
however, it gives no assertion of innocence ; it flings out no 
defiance to the traducer ; it rather admits that the charge is 
founded in truth. When the man whose character has 
been attacked, prosecutes criminally, he is believed to be 
afraid of challenging inquiry ; he is supposed to confess, if 
not that all the charge is true, yet that there is a part of it 
founded on fact — that all is not right — that there is some 
rotten or tender point, which will not bear probing ; and, 
in so delicate an affair as honour, we need hardly observe 
that such an idea is decisive against the prosecution. By 
commencing it, he sets the example, if not of giving up his 
fame, at least of breathing upon it; and that is quite 
sufficient. The consequence, in fact, is, that prosecutions 
are not undertaken ; that private character is daily attacked 
with perfect impunity ; that professed calumniators, who 
gratify the malignity of their patrons, or pander for the 
base curiosity of the multitude, drive their dishonest trade 
in full security ; and that the most unbridled licentiousness 
is known to pollute the press, in every department, except 
that in which it would be harmless, at a time when the 
powers of Government are exerted with the greatest rigour 
to check every deviation from the straight line in the dis- 
cussion of public measures, where hardly any extravagance 
could prove hurtful. Many years have elapsed since 
periodical publications have been carried on upon the 
avowed plan of purveying slander for the prurient appetite 
of the vulgar, in whatever rank of life. Daily papers have 
subsisted upon the gains of this sordid traffic, for a length 
of time which almost affords an antidote to their venom. 
Death itself hardly walks abroad more unceasingly than 
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the spirit of defamation goes its rounds in the community. 
The reptiles that attend him do not prey more indiscri- 
minately upon the noblest remains, than the^ermin of the 
press upon the fairest names. Nothing is so exalted as to 
be above their audacity — nothing so sacred as to scare 
their rapaciousness — nothing so humble and retired as to 
elude their incessant activity. Not only the public cha- 
racters of statesmen, and the private conduct of public men, 
but the secret actions of obscure and lowly individuals, are 
their prey. For these they hunt the shade of voluntary 
seclusion ; seize upon them with the fury of hunger ; drag 
them forth into the blaze of day; and tear them in pieces, 
to appease that gross appetite which can never be satiated. 

“ ha iiatnra si mnlvagia c ria 

Che niai non om|iic la Tiramosa voglia 
E dopo ’1 pasto ha piii fame c*ho pria.”‘ 

Is it that in our times slander has become more daring, — 
that falsehood has ceased to be cowardly? No. — It is 
because all risk of punishment is at an end, and the lying 
calumniator of private worth is secured against answering 
for his offence by the same law which confounds him with 
the publisher of truth. No one ever thinks of prosecuting; 
— there is hardly an instance of a periodical work being 
prosecuted at the instance of a private party. We only 
recollect one in the course of many years ; unless, indeed, 
another is to be mentioned, where the prosecution was 
dropt, because the truth of the statement complained of 
had, after the bill was found, become (piite notorious, by 
proceedings instituted in another court. As long as the 
law stands upon its present footing, this impunity is secured 
to libellers ; and the trade of calumny must thrive without 
restraint. Now, as the only way at once to remove the 
gross injustice and inconsistency of precluding all inquiry 
into the truth, to promote free discussion of public measures 
by discouraging oppressive state prosecutions, and to pro- 
tect private character from the licentiousness of the press, 
by withdrawing the obstacles to private prosecutions, it is 
proposed to allow the truth of the matters contained in any 

' Bante, Inf. This was written at Milan ; and the quotation was 
suggested by Monti, the gieat poet. 
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alleged libel to be given in evidence, and to leave this to 
the Jury, among other things, without calling upon them 
to acquit the defendant, because he shall have proved his 
statements to be true. 

The bill brought into the House of Commons last Ses- 
sion by Mr. Brougham, and the further discussion of which 
was deferred to next year, proceeds upon the principles 
now developed. It first takes away entirely the power of 
filing ex-officio informations in cases of libel and seditious 
words ; it next abolishes the power of reply, unless where 
the defendant has adduced evidence — thus placing Crown 
prosecutions upon the same footing with all others ; it 
further prevents any such trial from being by Special 
Jury, unless both parties consent — thus placing the offence 
in question upon the same footing with all crimes of the 
highest nature, namely, treason and felony, and with all 
misdemeanors, the proceedings for which do not come 
from the Crown Office. The bill proceeds to take away 
the distinction between written and spoken slander; and 
to provide that the latter may be prosecuted as a misde- 
meanor. In the next place, it allows the defendant, in all 
prosecutions for libel, or seditious or defamatory words, to 
give the truth of the statement in evidence, after due notice 
to the prosecutor; but it provides that the Jury may, not- 
withstanding of such proof, find the defendant guilty — and 
that the court, in passing sentence, may consider such 
proof either in aggravation or in mitigation, and inay also 
consider the giving notice, without offering evidence, in 
aggravation. The next provision is for enabling the de- 
fendant to prove that the publication was without his 
privity, and the Jury to convict, notwithstanding such 
evidence. It further takes away the distinction between 
words imputing an indictable offence, and words gene- 
rally defamatory, declaring both to be actionable, and 
thus removing also the distinction in this respect between 
written and spoken slander. Lastly, it prohibits the truth 
of the statement from being pleaded in jusfification to an 
action, whether for libel or for words ; but enables the 
defendant, upon due notice to the jJaintiff, to give it in 
evidence under the general issue, and the Jury to take 

VOL. III. • 
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such evidence into their consideration, but to find a verdict 
for the plaintiff notwithstanding, if they shall think fit. 
Such arc the provisions of this bill, omitting some matters 
of technical amxngement ; and if there be any truth in the 
Opinions maintained above, it comes within the description 
given by the preamble, and may be deemed a measure 
‘‘for the more effectually securing the Liberty of the 
Press, which hath been the chief safeguard of the Consti- 
tution of these Realms, and for the better preventing of 
abuses in exercising the said liberty, and in using the pri- 
vilege of public discussion, which, of undoubted right, be- 
longeth to the subject.’’ 

We have now brought this inquiry to a close; and we 
cannot dismiss it, without remarking, that after all the 
arguments which have been ottered, there is one short me- 
thod of reason much more likely to prove successful against 
any change in the law, how deeply soever it may have its 
foundations in sound reason. It is a change — an iimova- 
tioti — and that is enough. And yet changes, innovations 
in the law, are matters of daily occurrence, nor ever ob- 
jected to when they operate against the liberty of the press, 
against the ancient rights of the people. In 1799 a new 
law was passed, to oblige all printers to furnish evidence 
against themselves. In 1808 a power was, for the first 
time, given to the Crown lawyers, of sending to prison, or 
holding to bail, any person against whom an information 
was filed. In 1807, by a more comprehensive and far 
wiser innovation, the whole system of civil proceedings in 
Scotland was altered by one bill; and in 1815, Trial by 
Jury in civil cases was for the first time introduced, with 
a new tribunal erected f()r the purpose. In 1813, the 
ancient constitution of the Court of Chancery was sub- 
verted, and a new court and a new great officer of justice 
called into existence. The history of the Revenue is the 
story of inroads upon the Trial by Jury, of new powers 
conferred upon creatures of the Crown, of innovations upon 
the old common-law rights of the subject, and the esta- 
blished practice of criminal jurisprudence. The political 
annals of the last twenty years have been filled with novel 
acts of legislation, tampering with the rights of the people, 
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and changing the order of proceedings in courts of justice. 
Even where no temporary or party motive has prevailed, 
the Judges and law officers of the Crown have not been 
idle in the invention of crimes ; and one statute, passed in 
1803, created somewhere about a dozen new felonies, while 
it converted a felony into a misdemeanor. In such a state 
of things to set up a cry about innovation, and meet solid 
arguments in favour of a measure, with the observation 
that it is a change of the former law, seems a method of 
proceeding hardly consistent with good faith. It would be 
far better to state it at once as an objection, that the pro- 
posed amendment of the law is in favour of the rights of 
the subject ; tends to promote free discussion, and to check 
public abuses ; and all this without vesting any patronage 
in the government, by the creation of new places, or con- 
ferring additional powers upon the Judges, by extending 
their discretion. This objection would be as intelligible, 
and much more consistent ; and it would certainly be an 
honest one. In the mean time, w^e are content to leave the 
reasonings contained in these pages to the decision of the 
enlightened cultivators of juridical science, who will never 
be scared by a mere clamour ; and we take leave of the sub- 
ject for the present, in confident expectation, that, sooner 
or later, these reasonings will produce a practical ettect.^ 

‘ In 1830 tlie Bill of 1810 was again bronglit into the House of 
Commons, but it was postponed. Some years later Lord Cam]>bell 
bronglit a similar Bill into the House of Loi ds, and a Committee 
examined tbo whole subject. Tlie result was the passing of tlic Act 
which enables the defendant to give the truth as evidence in all 
prosecutions for private libel, but unfortunately leaves the law as 
it before stood in prosecutions for public libel — although there may 
be some doubt as to the question in private, none in public libtd. 
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KEPLER’S PROBI.EM. 


(Januauy, 1803.) 

Tmnsactiiyns of the Royal Society of Edinbimjh. Vol. V., 
Part II., 1802. 

A New and Universal Solvtion of Keplers Problem, By 
James Ivokv, Esq. 

Ouu scientific readers are well acquainted with the cele- 
brated inquiry fo which Kepler was led, after the discovery 
of the law which hears his name. Having proved that the 
squares of the periodic times arc as the cubes of the dis- 
tances, he wished to discover a method of finding the true 
place of a planet at a given time — one of the most import- 
ant and general problems in astronomy. By a short and 
easy process of reasoning, he reduced this (piestion to the 
solution of a transcendental problem ; — to draw from a 
given eccentric point, in the transverse of an ellipse (or the 
diameter of a circle) a straight line, which shall cut the area 
of the curve in a given ratio; or, in the language of astro- 
nomers, ‘‘ from the given mean anomaly, to find the ano- 
maly of the eccentric.” 

This most important problem is evidently transcend- 
ental ; for, in the first place, the curve in question is not 
tpiadrable ; and, in the next place, admitting that it were, 
the solution cannot he obtained in finite terms. As the 
general question, for all trajectories, is ol'vast importance; 
and as this pa])er contains a most successful application of 
the utmost resources of algebraic skill to the most important 
case of it, we shall premise a few remarks upon the problem, 
when enimciated in different cases. 

Let (P be the given area of any curve, which is the tra- 
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jectory of a planet or other body, or which is to be cut in 
the given ratio of m to n. Let x and y, as usual, be the 
abscissa and otdinate, and c the eccentricity of the given 
point, through which the radius vector is to be drawn, if 
the equation is taken from the centre ; or, if it is taken 
from the vertex, let c be the distance of the given point 
from that vertex, as the focal distance in the case of the 


planets or comets (supposing the comets to revolve round 
the sun in parabolas or eccentric ellipses, having the sun in 
the focus), then, it may easily be found, that the following 


fluxional ccpiation 2 f y d x + y (c — x) 


2 md? 
m + 71! 


if resolved 


for the case of any given curve, gives a solution of the 
problem for that curve. Instead of J ydx^ there must be 
substituted the general expression for the area found by 
integration; and y must then be expressed through the 
whole ccpiation in terms of x, or x in terms of y : There 
will result an equation to a', or to y, which, when resolved, 
gives a solution of the problem. 

Now, it is manifest, that one or both of two difficulties 
or impossibilities may occur in this investigation of the 
value of X, It may be impossible to exhibit f y dx in 
finite terms; and it may be impossible, even after finding 
f y d X, to resolve the equation that results from substi- 
tuting the value of f y d x in the general equation above 
given. Thus, if the given curve is not quadrable, the equa- 
tion can never be resolved ; but, although the curve is 
quadrable, it does not follow that the equation can be 
resolved. 


In the case of the circle and ellipse^ both these difficul- 
ties must of course occur. The value oi f yd x in the circle 

J I) d X —————— 

— ^ •J ax — x‘ 
a 


(where a and b are the transverse and conjugate), neither 
of which differentials can be integrated in finite terms, the 
general equations become indefinite or unintegrable. 

The leinnitscata (a curve of the fourth order) is quad- 
rable ; but the resolution of our general equation cannot, in 
this \2ase, be performed in finite terms ; it leads to an equa- 
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tion of the sixth order, very complicated and difficult.^ 
But, if the given point is in the centre or punctum duplex 
of the curve, the equation is a cubic one, wanting the second 
term, and of course, easily resolved. 

It often happens, too, that the problem may be resolved, 
in general, for a curve \ but that, in one particular part of 
the axis, the solution becomes impossible. As this is 
rather a singular circumstance, we shall attend a little 
more minutely to it. 

Let it be required to resolve the problem for the case of 

comets, supposing those bodies to move in parabolic orbits. 

The general equation for x becomes x ^/x + 3 c 'Jx = 

Q md^ 1 • -1 

— ^ . a, cubic wanting the 'second term, and 

V a m + n * 

easily resolved. But, in certain cases, viz. when e, the 
distance of the given jioint from the vertex, is less than 


3d % 




^ , ,2 the problem cannot be resolved: 

4a{m + 7iy ^ ’ 

for, in this case, the cube of one-third of the coefficient 
of X is less than the square of half the last term, which is 
the well-known irreducible case of Cardan’s rule. In this 
case, therefore, the problem of the comet is reduced to 
infinite series, or to the arithmetic of sines. If the given 

‘ The C(piation is of tlio following form, a being tlio lenmiscata^s 
soniidiametor : — 

' 4- 6 c ( 1 — «) a?® 

4* ^9 c* (1 + a* — 2 a) — uc* 

- 6 6*a*(l - 

+ ^3 a* — 9 c® (1 4- «* — 2 a) ^ x* 

4- 9 c (1 — Cl) X J 
a cubocubic having all its terms (a?® 4- A 4- H x* + C q- I) 

4* E a? 4- F = 0), in which A, 0, and E vanish wlion the centre (;f 
motion (or of the raclii vectores) is in the pimctum duplex, and then the 
equation to a? is a?® 4- J^x* q- D a;* 4- F = 0, rcdiudblo to the cubic 
is* q- A -s q- 0 = 0. So that the iiroblem is soluble, except when the 

eccentricity is such that 1*^ 1^^® irreducible 

case of Cardan’s rule. 


12 m 
m 4- ^ 


n \ m ny 
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point is in the vertex of the curve, that is, in the perihelion, 
the problem is always resolvable, being reduced to the 
simple extraction of a cube root ; and this is the case of 
comets which fall into the sun. 

The resolvable case of the lemniscata is in the same 
circumstances, as may easily be seen by inspecting its 
equation. 

In substituting for / ydx^ its value in our general equa- 
tion, we may either give it in terms of x, that is, of the 
abscissa ; or in terms of x ;/, that is, of the circumscribing 
rectangle; and neglect any further substitution. Thence 
arises a different and more elegant solution of the problem, 
by the intersection of curve lines ; for we obtain an equa- 
tion to a new curve, which cuts the former in the point 
required. Thus, by such a process in the case of the comet, 

, . , . 6 cV 

we obtain the equation y = r-y-; to a conic 


hyperbola. For brevity’s sake, put 


2 m iP 


= the equa- 


tion becomes y = : 


1)1 4- n 

Therefore, taking a point on 


the axis at the distance of 3 c beyond the given vertex (or 
perihelion), erect a perpendicular, and between the two 
lines, as assymptotes, describe the hyjierbola x y — 3 it 
will cut the given trajectory in the point required : If the 
given point is in the perihelion, then the perpendicular 
must be raised at the vertex of the parabola. 

The solution here given by a loc.m^ is evidently general, 
and has no impossible case. But there arc sonic instances 
in which such solutions, although perhaps the only practi- 
cable ones, are nevertheless attended with an impossible 
case. Let us take that of the leDiiiiscata. Instead of the 
irresoluble equation of the sixth order, we obtain, by the 
last-mentioned method, a cubic equation of this form, 

(3d^^ -2 a^)x , , . , , 

y = — to a curve of the third order, 

3 c X — x^ — 2 ’ 


called, if we rightly remember, by Sir Isaac Newton, in 
his \E)m)ner(itio Linearuin Tertii Oirlmis,’ a paraboMsvt 
of the hyperbola. Now, although this is extremely simple, 
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case, viz. when 0 is equal to a x sj A or when the given 


in comparison of the complex equation given by the direct 
method first mentioned, it has manifestly one impossible 

'2 

3 ’ 

area is to two-thirds of the square of the diameter of the 
curve, as m 4- n to m : In this case, no parabolism of the 
hyperbola can be drawn, which Vill intersect the given 
curve in the point required ; and this is an impossibility 
affecting every possible value of c; that is, every position 
of the given point, in this particular magnitude of the given 
area. But this circumstance makes no difference on the 
resolution of the problem by the direct method. Thus, 
when the eccentricity vanishes, or the given point is in the 
punctum duplex^ the solution is derived from a cubic equa- 
tion equally resolvable when (f) := a \/— as when 0 is 


either < or > a x 




The method of resolving this interesting problem by loci^ 
is the source of an immense variety of the most curious 
propositions concerning the properties and mutual relations 
of curve lines; and, more especially, leads us. to the dis- 
covery of various porisms, which we otherwise should never 
have found out. In order to generalize and extend these, 
it is necessary that, instead of considering merely the case 
of Kepler’s problem, where an area is cut by a straight 
line, we should consider also the far more difficult problem 
of cutting the area of one curve by another curve, in a 
given ratio ; and then the problem may be extended to the 
section, not of one curvilinear area, but of an infinite num- 
ber of areas, contained between two given lines, or of the 
areas of all the curves of a particular kind which can be 
drawn between those given lines. It is easy to perceive, 
that the same resolution before adverted to, will not apply 
to those more complicated problems. But our readers will 
find a variety of examples of this species of proposition in 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions of the Koyal Society of 
London for 1798,’ which were investigated chiefly in the 
maimer above described. It is evident that the application 
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of such problems to physics does not proceed so far ; for 
we have never yet discovered an example of a central force 
acting in a curvilinear direction. 

The solutions which we have now described, of Kepler’s 
problem, and of several problems of a more general sort, 
are of a theoretical nature. They exhibit the mode of ex- 
pressing by curve lines,- or imaginary relations of known 
quantities, the relation required of the quantities given ; 
they rather vary the difficulty, or simplify the relation, 
than remove the impediments to practical measurement. 
If it be required to exhibit the anomaly of the eccentric, 
we may indeed adopt the solution given by Sir Isaac New- 
ton {Principia^ lib. i. prop. 31, and Schol.), or that hinted 
at by Kepler himself. The Newtonian solution proceeds 
upon the description of a cycloid, and an easy construction, 
by which the point required is found in the intersection of 
a straight line with the given trajectory. In the volume of 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1798, a solution is 
given more directly, by the intersection of a species of a 
cycloid of easy description wnth the given curves, without 
any subsequent construction. But these solutions, though 
more pleasing and beautiful in theory, arc useless, when it 
is required to exhibit a value of the abscissa corresponding 
to the anomaly of the eccentric, or its supplement, in such 
a manner that a comparison may be made of this line with 
some known measure of length. It becomes necessary, in 
this case, to find a numerical value of the quantity in ques- 
tion. Now, this can only be done by a series ; and the 
two great objects in finding such a scries are, first, to 
give one which may be regulated by a simple law ; and, 
secondly, to give one which may converge rapidly : so that 
its denominators rapidly increasing, the quantities may 
soon become so small, as not to deserve attention in our 
computations. 

The approximation given by Mr. Ivory in the paper 
now before us, deserves the first place among those of 
which we are in possession, whether we consider its simpli- 
city, universality, or accuracy. The series is of easy 
luanagement, applies to the most eccentric orbits, as well as 
to those approaching nearer to the circle, and to all degrees 
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of eccentricity in the given point, the centre of forces. It 
has the benefit, too, of a most rapid convergence. 

He first gives a very simple and elegant geometrical 
method of approximation, by an application of the rectan- 
gular case of the general problem de inclinationibus of the 
ancient geometers. But as this is by no means satisfactory 
to the practical calculator (for reasons before assigned), he 
proceeds next to the algebraic solution. 

He begins with investigating the series for the eccentric 
anomaly when the mean anomaly is a right angle. It con- 
verges quickly, and the terms err alternately, by defect and 
excess, the diftercncc growing continually less and less. 

Our author then proceeds to the investigation of a similar 
series, found in the same manner, for the other cases of the 
mean anomaly. We should in vain attempt to give onr 
readers a more minute idea of this solution, without a de- 
tail as full as the paper now before us. We shall only 
note an erratum that has crept into the twelfth article. 

sin. 0 

After putting tan. A = c x cos. x sec. 45"', he infers 

1 • ^ i • 1 1 1 I • V'' ^ 

that sill. ~ = tan. — x 45 ; it should be sm. — = tan. -- 

^ ^ J!i 

X sin. 45°, 

Our author next gives two examples of the application 
of his method to geometric problems, concerning the circle. 
The one, is to bisect a given semicircular area by a chord 
from a given point in .the circumference. The results of 
the series which he gives for the eccentric anomaly are as 
follows : — 

Ecceut. anom. = 47^4' (first value, and less than the truth). 
,, =47^40' 14" (second value, and greater 

than the truth). 

,, =47^39' 12" (third value, and less than 

the truth). 

Our readers will, from this example, perceive the excel- 
lence of the methotl ; for, whereas the first two terms differ 
by nearly 36', the second and third differ only by T 2"; or, 
in other words, while, by the two first trials, we come to a 
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space of above half a degree, in some part of which the 
point required is to be found; by the second and third 
trials, we obtain a space of about the sixtieth part of a de- 
gree, in some part of which lies the result. By the third 
term of the series, then, we obtain a solution not more 
than 31" distant from the truth, and this in circumstances 
the least favourable. 

Tlie other example is a solution of the problejii — “ to 
draw from a point in the circumference two chords which 
shall trisect the circular area.” Here the 

Eccent. anoin. = 30° 33^ (first value less). 

,, = 304° 4' 11" (second greater). 

Euler’s solution {Analysis^ Inf. XI. 22) differs little 
more than 30" from this solution, given by our author s 
second term. 

This sj)ecimen will sufficiently show to our readers the 
superior excellency of Mr. Ivory's method. Former 
analysts have only resolved the case wherein the eccentri- 
city is small : his solution extends to comets as well as 
planets. For the planets, his rules apply with peculiar 
accuracy and ease ; and his series converges with extreme 
rapidity ; so much so, that we consider the approximation 
of one term sufficient for practice. He has given a table 
of the values of the errors (or differences) for the different 
planets computed in this way. He adds an exemplification 
for the famous comet of 1682, supposed to be the same 
which reappeared in 1759. His first aj)proximation for 
the anomaly of the eccentric, reckoned Ifom the aphelion 
(16 days 4 hours and 44' from its perihelial passage), is 
173° 51', and too small. The second approximation is 
173 54' 36", exceeding the real eccentric anomaly from 
the perihelion by only a few seconds. 

Our author concludes with showing how a remedy may 
be discovered for the difficulties, or rather prolixity, arising 
to his computation, in the cases where the perihelion dis- 
tance is very small ; that is, where the eccentric anomaly, 
reckoned from the aphelion, is large; and he finds it, from 
a comparison of the parabolic and elliptic ones, which 
coincide so nearly in cases of great eccentricity, like those' 
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of the comets. We shall here remark an erratum in 
article 17, which has crept into the lelt-hand side of the 

y 

equation: Instead oi y + V = > should evidently 

r • 

bey + &c. The author will excuse such minute 

o 

criticism. We address it to our readers, whom we wish to 
introduce to this admirable tract; and such trifles often 
discourage young students in the mathematics. For it is 
scarcely necessary to ndd, that mathematical reading is no 
passive exercise of the mind ; but requires almost as much 
labour as mathematical writing. 

The application of our author s last correction, deduced 
from the comparison of the parabolic and elliptic trajec- 
tories, to the finding of the heliocentric place, and also the 
heliocentric distance (or radim vector of the cometic orbit), 
concludes this paper. We have been the more gratified 
by a perusal of this last branch of Mr. Ivory’s inquiry, be- 
cause the speculations had formerly occurred in a similar 
Ibrm to ourselves. The introduction of the parabola, 
which admits of quadrature, and of definite solution, so far 
as regards Kepler’s problem, has always appeared to us 
the surest method of rectifying the computations of the 
heliocentric places and distances of comets, or of their 
perihelial eccentric anomalies and rojclii vectoref^^ during 
the small perihelial part of their trajectories which we arc 
permitted to contemplate. In that part, the eccentric 
ellipse and the parabola nearly coincide ; and, after all, we 
are not perfectly certain that those singular bodies do not 
move in orbits strictly parabolic. 

A New Method of expressing the coefficients of the development 
of the Algebraic Formula {a? + 6" — 2 a 6 cos. (^)“, by means 
of the Perimeters of two Ellipsesy when " denotes the half 
of einy odd number ; together with an Appendix, contain- 
ing the Investigation of a Formula for the rectification of 
an arch of an Ellipse. By Mr. W. Wat.lace, Perth. 

Tiir paper of Mr. Wallace we earnestly recommend to 
the attention of every reader. AVe have received the 
highest gratification from a careful j)erusal of it ; and 
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acknowledge that we have seen few inventions in this 
favourite department of study, of which we should so 
much desire to be the authors. It is impossible to give 
any satisfactory analysis of this tract. The peculiar con- 
ciseness and compactness of the noblest science, to the grasp 
of which the human powers have aspired, renders all orna- 
ment of diction and superfluous reasoning or explanation 
unknown in its various branches. To enunciate the 
author’s propositions, and to sketch a very general view of 
the ground over which he carries us, must be the limit of 
our exertions in a path where all elucidation is rendered 
unnecessary by its own clearness ; all improvement or 
abridgment impossible, by its own solidity and shortness. 

Let a and b denote the heliocentric distances of any 
two planets from the sun, and ip the angle of commuta- 
tion. In computing the effects of the reciprocal influence 
exerted by the reciprocal gravitations of the planets on 
each other’s motions, we are led to an algebraical formula 
-P // — 2 a 6 cos. cpY ; and it is required to develop 
this expression, by resolving it into a scries of the following 
structure : A*4- B cos. ^ + C cos. 2 ^ +, &c., proceed- 
ing by cocflicicnts D, E, F, &c. which are required, and 
by cosines of a regularly increasing angle of mutation (p. 
Now, the determining of those coefficients by circles or 
logarithms (or of A and B, after which the rest are easily 
Ibund,) has hitherto defied all the resources of mathema- 
tical skill ; and the series used for this purpose have been 
found of the most difficult management and slow converg- 
ence. Mr. Wallace here presents us with a solution, the 
result of one of those happy contrivances, which, from 
their late invention, and admirable simplicity, we might 
be disposed to ascribe to good fortune, did we not in- 
variably find that they fall to the lot of those only who arc 
possessed of the powers unquestionably required for turn- 
ing them to good account. Mr. Wallace’s method consists 
in resolving the series into a fluxionary form, and com- 
paring the fluxions with the fluxionary expressions of 
elliptic arches. The calculus is thus reduced to that of 
the proportions between elliptic arcs, and the corresponding 
arcs of their circumscribing circles. 
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Our author first demonstrates, that A and B being found, 
C, D, E, &c. may be deduced ; and he shows how A and 
B may be so expressed as to bring their evolution home to 
the rectification of elliptic arches. 

He takes the case of n = — the most usual one in 
physical astronohy (as our readers well know) ; but n may 
be any odd number, positive or negative, divided by two, as 
— i (another usual case in astronomy) + l &c. Then, let 
TT == the semiperimeter of the circle whose radius is unity ; 

e = — ; 0 = angle of commutation ; a and h the heliocentric 

distances : he shows that tt A = ^ 

and TT a’ B = J'- 


(1 + — 2 e cos. 0)J 

The fluents in- 


(I + — 2 6 cos. (f)) i 

creasing as 0 increases from zero to tt ; and e being put 

4 6 , . . 

= --- -jp - y -, he deduces the following equation : tt A = 

1 


(l+e)(l-e)^ 


j d ^ \/ 1 — cos. “ 


c‘ cos. ' ^ A circle is 

JU 


now taken, whose diameter is = 2 ; and upon this, as a 
transverse axis, an ellipse is described, whose eccentricity 
is = e. Now, at this point of the process is perceived the 
jet of our author s invention ; for the circular arch being 

put = the fluxion of the corresponding elliptic arch 

A 

= ~d<p\/l - <f cos, " “ (which occurs in the value found 
for A), and when 0 = tt, that is, when the arch = the semi- 

perimeter, then J d (f) \/ 1 — e* cos. “ ^ = semiperimeter 
= E ; and by resubstitution A = 


(a + 6) (a 


i.1 •• 2 Va b . . ® 

the eccentricity = ; — j-, and the somiconjugate = 


E 

b) ^ ^ 

b 


a + />’ 

In like manner, B is found = 
VOL. III. 


2 a 


xA- 


a + U 
E' 

X—, 


b (a* - 60 ’r 
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being the semiperimeter of a second ellipse, and its 

• . . /if — 

semiconjugatc = \/ — ^ — . 

Our author next shows how the ellipses may be chosen 
of any convenient eccentricity ; since, indeed, it is not on 
absolute, but relative magnitudes of arcs, that his solution 
depends. 

He now gives the substance of his method in plain and 
simple practical rules for computation, which our readers 
will easily deduce from the preceding statement. He then 
discusses the mode of finding a convenient rectification of 
elliptic arches. Euler’s series converges by the powers of 
the semiconjugate, and answers for cases of small eccen- 
tricity : Mr. Ivory’s, by the difference of the axes divided 
by their sum ; and this answers for considerably eccentric 
curves. Our author adds a new method, of infinite inge- 
nuity, and particularly adapted to his present purpose, 
from its rapid convergence in every possible case, and from 
its power of expressing the ratios of the ellipses to their 
circumscribing circles. 

The paper concludes with an Appendix, or rather a 
separate and valuable tract, containing the investigation of 
a new formula for tlie rectification of all elliptic arches. 
We shall only mention the result of this long and skilfully 
conducted analysis. 

Let the semitransverse axis = unity; e = eccentricity; 

= any arch reckoned from the extremity of the axis ; 
0 r= the corresponding arch of the circumscribing circle ; 

, 1 _ VT^ .. 1 - V 1 - 


\ + aJ \ — (f 


1 + V i — 


=, &c., so on for 

y 7 ' 


c^\ &c. Also sin. 2(1)' = : — ^ sin. 4 6" 

(1 + e') V 1 — e‘ sin. 

sin. 4 (j) 

— 7\~ rT- e ^ - ■ » so on for sin. 8 0"'; 

(1 + e")Vl - e'^ sm.‘‘20' ^ 

sin. 16 (f)"', &c. ; e, e', d', &c. approach quickly to zero, and 

0, 0', 0", &c. to a certain limit 0. 

Let r = (1 + e) (1 + d') (1 + d") +, &c. ; Q = 


+ , &c., and R = 


e{\ +e') 


sin. 2 0' 
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ee'(l + O (1 +e") . , „ „ 

+ j-g sin. 4 )p , &c. ; then our author’s 

proposition is, the arch or Z = 0P(1 — eQ) + eR. 

When 0 = a quadrant, 0 = and E being the elliptic 

quadrant, E = -^ P (1 — e Q), and Z = — E + e R. 

2 tt 


Whence our author deduces Fagnani's theorem of assij^ii- 
able differences, and shows the application of his formula 
to the demonstration of various important transcendental 
properties of the circle and ellipse formerly known, and to 
the discovery of new truths of the same kind. He con- 
eludes with a numerical calculation, which exemplifies his 
method of rectification, and proves at once its extreme 
accuracy and simplicity. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our sincere ad- 
miration of this excellent performance — excellent in every 
respect ; and, trifling as it may appear to matliematicians, 
remarkable for a pure, perspicuous, and not inelegant style. 
It is a paper, ecpial in our opinion, to whatever lias Ix'cn 
most admired of the greatest analysts. We rcmeniber 
nothing in the works of Euler or La Grange wliich belong 
to a higher class of excellence in this science. 


Whilst so inucli remains yet to be done for the mathe- 
matics by all nations, and, to take a more contracted view, 
while so much is wanting in this country to rc’ndor ns at all 
fit for competition with the mathematicians of the (Conti- 
nent, any such appearance of high pre-eminence in this line, 
as we have now been contemplating, delights ns — in a de- 
gree, we fear, to which we arc not likely to be followed by 
the sympathy of all our readers. 


0 
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(January, 1804.) 

Des Pierres tomh^es du del, ou Lithologic AtmosphSrique, &c, 
dc. Par Joseph Izarn, Professeur de Physique, &c. Paris, 
De la Lain, fils. An XI. (1803). Pp. 427, 8vo. 

This work is a collection of all the facts and opinions 
which have of late years been given to the world with 
respect to the very singular phenomenon mentioned in the 
title. M. Izarn’s share of merit in the compilation is ex- 
tremely small. He has only transcribed the statements of 
others upon the subject, from their own words, when they 
happened to write in French, and from French transla- 
tions, when the original was cither Plnglish or German. 
He has here and there added a few remarks, of little value ; 
and has given, at the end, a theory of his own, detailed 
with great prolixity, and fatiguing affectation of accuracy, 
but in itself by far the most unsatisfactory of any that has 
been offered, to exjdaiu the difficulties of the question. 
As the labours of chemical inquirers have, now greatly 
augmented the many wonders of this subject, and brought 
within the range of philosophical discussion, ideas which, a 
few years ago, were left to the credulous fancy of the vul- 
gar, we shall take the liberty of presenting a connected 
view of the evidence which has been procured upon this 
very singular branch of natural history, and a statement of 
the comparative difficulties which incumber the different 
theories founded upon that evidence. We wish it to be 
understood that we offer this sketch as a substitute for M. 
Izarn ’s work ; because we conceive, that something more 
was required of him, than a mere transcript of the docu- 
ments which contain the facts of the case. 

The histories of all nations, in early times, abound with 
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fabulous accounts of natural phenomena. Showers of 
blood and of flesh ; battles of armed men in the air ; ahi- 
mals of different descriptions uttering articulate sounds — 
are a few of the tales which we meet with in the annals of 
ancient Koine : and the lively imagination of Oriental 
countries has infinitely varied this catalogue of wonders. 
Of such incidents, however, it has frequently been found 
possible to give some explanation consistent with the ordi- 
nary laws of nature, after the narratives have been freed 
from the fictions with which superstition or design had at 
first mingled them. But it is singular with what uni- 
formity the notion of showers of stones has prevailed in 
various countries, at almost every period of society ; with 
how few additions from fancy the story has been propa- 
gated ; and how vain all attempts have proved, to account, 
by natural causes, for the phenomenon, with whatever mo- 
difications it may he credited. Accordingly, philosophers 
have rejected the fact, and either denied that stones did 
fall, or affirmed, at least, that if they fell on one part of the 
earth, they were ])reviously elevated from another. The 
vulgar have as stedfastly believed, that they came from 
beyond the planet on which we live ; and every day’s ex- 
perience seems now to increase the probability, that in this 
instance, as in some others, credulity has been more phi- 
losophical than scepticism. 

There are two methods of inquiring ijito the origin of 
those insulated masses which are said to have fallen in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth. We may either collect, as 
accurately as possible, the external evidence, the testimo- 
nies of those persons in whose neighbourhood the bodies 
are situated ; or we may examine the nature of the sub- 
stances themselves, and compare them with the kinds of 
matter by which they are surrounded. The first mode of 
investigation is evidently more liable to error, and less 
likely to proceed upon full and satisfactory data than the 
other. But if both inquiries lead to conclusions somewhat 
analogous ; if both the inductions of fact present us with 
anomalous phenomena of nearly the same description, and 
equally irreducible to any of the classes into which all 
other facts have been arranged, we may rest assured that 
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a discovery has been made — and the two methods of de- 
monstration will be reciprocally confirmed. 

I. The first narrative which has been offered to the 
world, under circumstances of tolerable accuracy, is that of 
the celebrated Gassendi. He was himself the eye-witness 
of what he relates. On the 27th of November, in the 
year 1627, the sky being quite clear, he saw a burning 
stone fall on mount Vaisir, between the towns of Guil- 
laumes and Perne in Provence. It appeared to be about 
four feet in diameter, was surrounded by a luminous circle 
of colours like a rainbow, and its fall was accompanied 
with a noise like the discharge of cannon. But Gassendi 
inspected the supposed fallen stone still more nearly ; he 
found that it weighed 59 lib., was extremely hard, of a 
dull metallic colour, and of a specific gravity considerably 
greater than that of common marble. Having only this 
solitary instance to examine, he concluded, not unnaturally, 
that the mass came from some neighbouring mountain, 
which had been in a transient state of volcanic eruption. 

The celebrated stone of Ensisheim is not proved to have 
fallen, by testimony quite so satisfactory; but there are 
several circumstances narrated with respect to it, which 
the foregoing account of Gassendi wants. Contempo- 
rary writers all agree in stating the general belief of the 
neighbourhood, that on the 7th of November 1492, be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock, a. m. a dreadful thunder- 
clap was heard at Ensisheim, and that a child saw a huge 
stone fall on a field sowed with wheat. It had entered 
the earth to the depth of three feet ; it was then removed, 
found to weigh 260 lib., and exposed to public view. The 
defect in Gassendi’s relation is here supplied ; for we have 
the nature of the ground distinctly described : the natives 
of the place must have known that in their wheat field no 
such stone had formerly existed : but the evidence of its 
having actually been observed to fall is by no means so 
decisive as that of Gassendi. 

Other recitals have been given of similar appearances, 
but^by no means so well authenticated, or so fully ex- 
amined, although somewhat nearer our own times. In 
1672, one of the members of the Abbe Bourdelot’s 
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academy presented at one of the meetings, a specimen of 
two stones which had lately fallen near Verona ; the one 
weighed 300, the other 200 lib. The phenomenon, he 
stated, had been seen by three or four hundred persons. 
The stones fell in a sloping direction, during the night, 
and in calm weather. They appeared to burn, fell with a 
great noise, and ploughed up the ground. They were 
afterwards taken from thence, and sent to Verona. This 
account, it may be observed, was published in the same 
year. Paul Lucas the traveller relates, that when he was 
at Larissa in 1706, a stone of 72 lib. weight fell in the 
neighbourhood. It was observed, he says, to come from 
the north, with a loud hissing noise, and seemed to be en- 
veloped in a small cloud, which exploded when tlie stone 
fell. It smelt of* sulphur, and looked like iron dross. 

M. De la Lande, in 1756, published an account of a 
phenomenon very nearly resembling the above, but de- 
ficient in several points of direct evidence. Ilis narrative, 
however, deserves our attention, because he seems to have 
been upon the spot, and to have examined, with great care, 
the truth of the circumstances which he describes. In 
September 1753, during an extremely clear and hot day, 
a noise was heard in tlie neighbourhood of Pout-de-Vesle, 
resembling the discharge of artillery. It was so loud as to 
reach several leagues in all directions. At Liponas, three 
leagues from Pont-de-Vcsle, a hissing sound was remarked ; 
and at this place, as well as at Pont-de-Vcsle, a blackish 
mass was found to have fallen in ploughed ground, with 
such a force as to penetrate half a foot into the soil. The 
largest of these bodies weighed 20 lib. •, and they both alike 
appeared, on the surfiice, as if they had been exposed to a 
violent degree of heat. It may here be observed, that the 
small depth at which these bodies were found in the 
ploughed land, renders it in the highest degree improbable 
that they sliould have existed there previously to the time 
of the explosion. To the same purpose, we may remark 
the complete resemblance of the two masses found at so 
great a distance from each other. 

In the year 1768, no less than three stones were pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, all of which 
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were said to have fallen in different parts of France ; one 
in the Maine, another in Artois, and the third in the 
Cotentin. These were all externally of the very same 
appearance ; and Messrs. Fougeraux, Cadet, and Lavoisier 
drew up a particular report upon the first of them. They 
state, that on the 18th of September 1768, between four 
and five o’clock in the evening, there was seen near the vil- 
lage of Luce, a cloud in which a short explosion took place, 
followed by a hissing noise, without any flame ; that some 
persons about three leagues from Luce, heard the same 
sound, and, looking upwards, perceived an opaque body 
which was describing a curve line in the air, and was about 
to fall upon a ])iece of green turf in the neighbouring high- 
road ; that they immediately ran to this place, and found a 
kind of stone, half buried in the earth, extremely hot, and 
about 7h lib. weight. This aceount of the fact was com- 
municated to the academicians by the Abbe Bachclay. 
But they do not appear to have attached inuch credit to 
the whole circumstances of his narrative ; for they con- 
clude (chiefly from several experiments made to analyze 
it) that the stone did not fall upon the earth, but was there 
before the thunder-clap, and was only heated and exposed 
to view by the stroke of the electric fluid. 

Of late years, the attention of philosophers has been 
more anxiously directed to this curious subject ; and more 
accurate accounts of the supposed fall of stones have been 
collected from various quarters. It is not a little singular 
that the narrative which, of all others, was supported by 
the very best and most direct evidence, was treated by 
naturalists near the spot, with perverse incredulity, until 
the results of chemical analysis, al)Out ten years after the 
thing happened, began to operate some change upon the 
common opinions relating to such matters. We allude to 
the shower of stones which fell near Agen, 24th July 1790, 
between nine and ten o’clock at night. First, a bright ball 
of fire was seen traversing the atmosphere with great 
rapidity, and leaving behind it a train of light which lasted 
about fifty seconds ; a loud explosion was then heard, ac- 
companied with sparks which flew off in all directions. 
This was followed, after a short interval, by a fall of 
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stones, over a considerable extent of ground, at various 
distances from each other, and of different sizes ; the 
greater number weighing about half a quarter of a pound, 
but many a vast deal more. Some fell with a hissing 
noise, and entered the ground : others (probably the smaller 
ones) fell without any sound, and remained on the surface. 
In appearance, they were all alike. The shower did no 
considerable damage ; but it broke the tiles of some houses. 
All this. was attested in a proces-verhal, signed by the ma- 
gistrates of the municipality. It was farther substantiated 
by the testimony of above three hundred persons, inhabitants 
of the district ; and various men, of more than ordinary 
information, gave the very same account to their scientific 
correspondents. One of these (M. D’Arcet, son of the 
celebrated chemist of that name) mentions two additional 
circumstances, of great importance, from his own observation. 
The stones, when they fell upon the houses, had not the 
sound of hard and compact substances, but of matter in a 
soft, half-melted state; and sueli of them as fell upon 
straws, adhered to them, so as not to be easily separated. 
It is utterly impossible to reconcile these facts with any 
other supposition, than that of the stones having fallen from 
the air, and in a state of fusion. That they broke the 
roofs of houses, and were found above pieces of straw ad- 
hering to them, is the clearest of all proofs of their having 
fallen from above. 

Although nothing can be more pointed and specific than 
this evidence, it yet derives great confirmation from the 
similar accounts which have still more recently been com- 
municated. On the 18th December 1795, the weather 
being cloudy, several persons in the neighbourhood of 
Captain Topham’s house, in Yorkshire, heard a loud noise 
in the air, followed by a hissing sound, and afterwards felt 
a shock, as if a heavy body had fallen to the ground at a 
little distance from them. One of these, a ploughman, 
saw a huge stone falling towards the earth, eight or nine 
yards from the place where he stood. It was seven or 
eight yards from the ground when he first observed it. It 
threw up the mould on every side, and buried itself twenty- 
one inches. This man, assisted by others who were near 
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the spot at the same time, immediately raised the stone, 
and found that it weighed about 56 lib. These statements 
have Been authenticated by the signatures of the people 
who made them. 

On the 1 7th March 1798, a body, burning very brightly, 
passed over the vicinity of Ville Tranche, on the Saone, 
accompanied with a hissing noise, and leaving a luminous 
track behind it. It exploded with great noise, about twelve 
hundred feet from tlic ground; and one of the. shivers, 
still luminous, being observed to fall in a neighbouring 
vineyard, was traced. At that spot, a stone above a foot in 
diameter was found to have penetrated about twenty indies 
into the soil. It was sent to M. Sage, of the National In- 
stitute, accompanied by a narrative of the foi'egoing cir- 
cumstances, under the hand of an intelligent eye-witness. 

While these observations in Europe were daily confirm- 
ing the original hut long exploded idea of the vulgar, that 
many of the luminous meteors observed in our horizon are 
masses of ignited matter, an account of a phenomenon, pre- 
cisely of the same description, was received from the East 
Indies, vouched by authority ])eculiarly well adapted to 
secure general respect. Mr. Williams, a member of the 
Iloyal Society of London, residing in Bengal, having heard 
of an explosion, accompanied by a descent of stones, in the 
province of Bahar, made all possible incpiiries into the cir- 
cumstances of the phenomenon, among the Europeans who 
happened to be on the spot, lie learnt, that on the 19th 
December 1798, at eight o’clock p.m., aluminous meteor, 
like a large ball of fire, was seen at Benares, and in different 
parts of the country ; that it was attended with a rumbling, 
loud noise ; and that, about the same time, the inhabitants 
of Knxkhut, fourteen miles from Benares, saw the ' light, 
heard a loud thunder-clap, and, immediately after, heard 
the noise of heavy bodies falling in their neighbourhood. 
Next morning the fields were fbund to have been turned 
up ill different spots, which was easily perceived, as the 
crop was not more than two or three inches above the 
ground: and stones of different sizes, but apparently of 
the s^me substances, were picked out of the moist soil, 
generally from a depth of six inches. As the occurrence 
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took place in the night, and after the people had retired 
to rest, no one observed the meteor explode, or the stones 
fall ; but the watchman of an English gentleman who 
lived near Krakhut, brought him one next morning, which 
he said had fallen through the top of his hut, and buried 
itself in the earthen floor. 

Several of the foregoing narratives mention the material 
circumstance, of damage done to interposed objects by the 
stones supposed to have fallen on the earth. In one 
instance, still more distinct traces were left of their pro- 
gress through the air. During the explosion of a meteor, 
on the 20th August 1789, near Bordeaux, a stone, about 
fifteen inches diameter, broke through the roof of a cottage, 
and killed a herdsman and some cattle. Part of the stone 
is now in the museum of Mr. Greville, and the rest in that 
of Bordeaux. It is singular that this fact is not mentioned 
by M. Izarn, nor by Vanquelin, although he examined a 
specimen evidently taken from the same stone, and received 
a py^oces-verbal of the manner in which it fell. We take 
the account from Mr. Greville’s paper (Phil, Trans. 1803, 
Part I.) ; and he appears to have received it from M. St. 
Amaiid, Professor of Natural History at the Central 
School of Agen. 

It is quite impossible, we apprehend, to deny very great 
weight to all these testimonies ; some of them given by in- 
telligent eye-witnesses ; others by people of less information, 
indeed, but prepossessed with no theory ; all concurring in 
their descriptions, and examined by various persons of acute- 
ness and respectability, immediately after the phenomena 
had been exhibited. Without offering any farther remarks, 
then, upon this mass of external evidence, we shall oidy 
remind the reader of the main points which it seems satis- 
factorily to substantiate. It proves, that, in various parts 
of the world, luminous meteors have been seen moving 
through the air, in a direction more or less oblique, accom- 
panied by a noise, generally like the hissing of large shot, 
followed by explosion, and the fall of hard, stony, or semi- 
inetallic masses, in a heated state. The hissing sound, so 
mentioned ; the fact of stones being found, 


universally 
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which the luminous body or its fragments were seen to 
move ; the scattering or ploughing up of the soil at those 
spots, always in proportion to the size of the stones ; the 
concussion of the neighbouring ground at the tiine ; and, 
above all, the impinging of the stones upon bodies some- 
what removed from the earth, or lying loose upon its sur- 
face — are circumstances perfectly well authenticated in 
these reports; and, when taken together, are obviously 
fatal to any theory, either of the masses having previously 
existed in the soil ready formed, and having been disclosed 
by the electric fluid — or of their component parts having 
existed there, and having been united and consolidated by 
that fluid. 

II. While the internal evidence on this question, that 
is, the inference arising from an examination of the stones 
themselves, agrees most harmoniously with the conclusion 
to which the narratives above analyzed force our assent, 
and greatly strengthens that conclusion, it also leads to a 
farther knowledge of the subject, than the mere external 
evidence could of itself have aftbrded us. 

The reports from all those who observed the meteors, 
and found the stones in the neighbourhood, after the ex- 
plosions, agree in describing those substances as different 
from all the surrounding bodies, and as presenting, in every 
case, the same external appearance of semi-metallic mat- 
ter, coated on the outside with a thin black crust, and 
bearing strong marks of recent fusion. This general re- 
semblance we should be perfectly entitled to infer from the 
various accounts of eye-witnesses, even if no more parti- 
cular observations had been made by men of science, to 
whose inspection many of the fallen bodies were submitted. 
But fortunately a considerable number of these singular 
substances have been examined, with the greatest care, by 
the first chemists and naturalists of the age ; and their 
investigations have put us in possession of a mass of in- 
formation, capable of convincing the most scrupulous 
inquirer that the bodies in question have a common origin, 
and that we are as yet wholly unacquainted with any na- 
tural process which could have formed them on our globe. 

M. De la Lande appears to have examined the stones 
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which fell near Bourg, in the province of Bresse, 1753, 
with some attention. He remarks their external coating 
of black vitrified matter, the metallic or pyritical threads 
interspersed through them, and more particularly the 
cracks filled with metallic particles. His chemical analysis 
is very meagre and unsatisfactory ; but such as it was, its 
results, as well as the general observations of external cha- 
racter, corresponded with the inferences drawn by him from 
a similar examination of the stone which fell in 1750, near 
Coutances, in Normandy, at the distance of three hundred 
and sixty miles from Bourg. 

The external appearance of the three stones presented 
to the Academy of Sciences, as having fiillen in different 
parts of France during the year 1768, was precisely the 
same. But Messrs. Lavoisier, &c., the comniittec appointed 
to examine them, performed the chemical analysis with 
much greater accuracy and fulness than M. Dc la Lande, 
who was no chemist, had done. That which fell in the 
Maine, and was presented by the Abbe Bachclay, under- 
went the most careful process. It was found to contain, of 
sulphur, 8i ; iron, 36; and vitrifiable earth, 551. 

It must he remarked, however, that this decomposition 
was effected by means of experiments performed upon an 
integral part of the whole stone, considered as a homoge- 
neous substance ; whereas, it is in fact a congeries of sub- 
stances which ought to have been separately analyzed. 
This consideration will, in part at least, enable us to 
account for the apparent discrepancy between the results 
obtained by the academicians and those of later experi- 
mentalists. Messrs. Lavoisier, &c., also examined parti- 
cularly another stone, said to have fallen in a different 
part of France, and obtained very nearly the same results. 
The only difference was, that it did not give out sul- 
phurated hydrogenous gas when acted upon by the mu- 
riatic acid; a peculiarity distinctly observable in the other 
substance. 

The description which Professor Barthold gives of the 
external character of the stone which fell near Ensisheim, 
in the fifteenth century, corresponds exactly with the de- 
scriptions given of these stones, and of the ores examined 
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by RI. De la Lande. The results of this analysis are 
somewhat different ; but he examined the whole heteroge- 
neous compound, and not the parts separately. He con- 
cluded, that this mass contained 2 per cent, of sulphur, 20 
of iron, 14 magnesia, 17 alumina, 2 lime, 42 silica. Mr. 
Howard has very justly remarked, that the Professor’s 
own account of his experiments is at variance with the idea 
of lime being contained in the substance ; and that he has 
given no sufficient proof of the existence of alumina. It is 
also to be observed, that from the exceptionable method of 
analysis pursued both by Barthold and the academicians, 
the metallic particles were not examined with sufficient 
precision. The specific gravity of the stones examined by 
the academicians was to that of water, as 3535 to 1000. 
The specific gravity of the stone of Ensisheim, as tried by 
Barthold, was 3233 ; that of the stone examined by Gas- 
sendi (who saw it fall) was 14, common marble being II ; 
and, taking the specific gravity of marble to that of water, 
as 2716 to 1000, the specific gravity of the stone observed 
by Gassendi will be to that of water as 3450 to 1000. So 
near a coincidence between observations, made at such a 
distance of time, upon these various substances, cannot fail 
to strike us as very remarkable, and to prepare us for that 
fuller demonstration of their identity, which was reserved 
for the labours of our countryman, Rlr. Howard. 

This excellent philosopher has elucidated the subject of 
our present consideration, by a course of experiments as 
interesting and instructive as any that the science of che- 
mical analysis can boast of. He fortunately obtained 
specimens of the stones which fell in several very distant 
quarters of the globe ; at Benares, and in Yorkshire (as 
wc have already described) ; near Sienna, and in Bohemia, 
according to evidence not altogether so satisfactory as that 
upon which the other narratives rest. 

He began his inquiries, very judiciously, by a minute 
examination of the external mincralogical characters of 
these four substances; and in this part of his task he was 
iiuh bted to the learning and expertness of the Count dc 
Bournon. The substances were found to resemble each 
other Very closely in their general appearance, and in the 
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nature of their component parts. The chief difference 
consisted in the different proportions'* in which the same 
component parts were combined, so as to form the aggre- 
gate of the heterogeneous masses. Their specific gravities 
were nearly the same, unless that the abundance of iron in 
one of the masses caused a considerable increase of its 
gravity. It may contribute to the formation of a precise 
estimate, if we present, in one view, the results of the ex- 
periments made to measure the specific gravities of the 
most remarkable specimens hitherto examined. The four 
last in the list were calculated by the Count de Bournon. 
The specific gravity of water being 1000, 


That of the Ensisheim stone is 

- - - 3233 

55 

GasseiidiV 

55 

- - - 345G 

J) 

BachelayV 

55 

- - - 3535 

JJ 

Yorkshire 

55 

- - - 3508 

55 

Sienna 

55 

- - - 3418 

55 

Benares 

55 

- - - 3352 

55 

Bohemia 

55 

- - - 4281 


All the stones examined by Count cle Bournon and Mr. 
Ilow’ard were found to consist of four distinct substances: 
small metallic particles ,• a peculiar martial pyrites ; a num- 
ber of globular and elliptical bodies, also of a j)eculiar nature ; 
and an earthy cement surrounding the other constituent 
parts. It was only the stone from Benares that Mr. Howard 
could separate into its constituent parts, with silflicient accu- 
racy, and in sufficient abundance, for a minute analysis of 
each. He found, however, that the nature of the nietallic par- 
ticles was the same in all ; they were in each case an alloy 
of iron and nickel. In the pyrites of the Benares stone, 
nickel as well as iron was detected ; and the easy decom- 
position of the pyrites by muriatic acid, in all the speci- 
mens, afforded a distinguishing character of this substance. 
The globules in the Benares stone 'contained silica, mag- 
nesia, and oxides of nickel and iron; the earthy cement 
consisted of the same substances, very nearly in the same 
proportions. In the other stones, these globules could not 
be easily separated from the cement and pyrites. Mr. 

* Found in Provonco. * Found in the Maine. 
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Howard, therefore, after freeing the aggregate as well as 
possible from the itietallic particles, and several of the 
globules, was obliged to satisfy himself with analyzing the 
heterogeneous mass. Still the composition appeared won- 
derfully to agree with that of the basis and globules of the 
Benares stone ; as the following Table, which we have col- 
lected from Mr. Howard’s experiments, and reduced to the 
parts of a hundred, will clearly evince. 


stone from Benares . ; ; 

Stone from Yorkshire. Biisis, i. e. earthy 
cement, "with some globules and the 
pyrites deprived of its sulphur . • . 

Stone from Sienna. Ikisis ..... 

Stone from Bohemia. Basis .... 

About the time that Mr. Howard was engaged in these 
interesting researches, and before he had published the 
result of them, M. Vauqueliii happened also to be occupied 
with the very same subject, lie analyzed, though by a 
different process, the Benares stone, and two others which 
fell in 1789 and 1790 in the South of France. The 
results of his experiments agreed with those of our dis- 
tinguished countryman in every particular ; and we arc 
now entitled to conclude, with perfect confidence, that the 
stones which have at different times fallen upon the earth, 
in England, France, Italy, and the East Indies, are pre- 
cisely of the same nature, consisting of the same simple 
substances arranged in similar compounds, nearly in the 
the same proportions, and combined in the same manner, 
so as to form heterogeneous aggregates whose general 
resemblance to each other is complete. We are further 
warranted in another^ important inference, that no other 
bodies have as yet been discovered on our globe which 
contain the same ingredients ; and, more particularly, that 
the analysis of these stones has made us acquainted with a 
species of pyrites not formerly known, nor anywhere else 
to be found. 

The general analogy between these stones and the masses 
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of native iron found in different parts of the world, was too 
striking to escape the eminent inquirers who have investi- 
gated this subject. They resemble each other in their 
external character, though not by any means so closely as 
the stones ; but in one circumstance of their chemical 
composition they have a remarkable similarity, both among 
themselves, and towards the stony substances. M, Proust, 
a considerable time before the date of Mr. Howard’s dis- 
coveries, had proved that the enormous mass of native iron 
found in South America, contained a large portion of 
nickel in its composition. Mr. Howard was led to the 
same conclusion by analyzing another portion of this body ; 
and he found that the solitary masses discovered in Siberia, 
Bohemia, and Senegal, contained a mixture of the same 
metal with iron, though in various proportions. The 
Bohemian iron is an alloy, of which nickel forms eighteen 
parts in the hundred ; in the Siberian iron, it forms seven- 
teen ; and in the Senegal iron, five or six. But what is 
still more striking, and tends to place the similarity of 
their origin beyond all doubt, the Siberian mass is inter- 
spersed with cavities, containing an earthy substance of 
the very same nature as the earthy cement and globules of 
the Benares stone ; nay, the proportions of the ingredients, 
according to Mr. Howard’s analysis, are nearly alike, if we 
except that of the oxide of iron, which is considerably 
smaller in the Siberian earth. This curious fact excites 
the strongest prepossession in favour of the idea, that the 
Siberian iron owes its origin to the same causes which 
formed and projected the diftcrent stones supposed to have 
fallen on the earth ; and, coupled with the other details 
of the analysis, it naturally leads us to conclude, that the 
masses of native iron, as they arc called, differ in no re- 
spect from the metallic particles, or the alloy of iron and 
nickel, which constitute one of the four aggregate parts in 
every stone hitherto examined. 

It may be remarked, that, excepting the tradition of the 
Tartars respecting the fall of the Siberian iron from hea- 
ven, no external evidence has been preserved to illustrate 
the origin of those masses of native metal which have been 
analyzed by chemists. A tolerably authentic testimony 

VOL. III. 
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has, however, lately been found, to prove the fall of a 
similar body in the East Indies. Mr. Greville has com- 
municated to the Royal Society (Phil. Trans. 1803, Pt. I.), 
a very interesting document, translated from the Emperor 
Tchangire’s Meinoirs of his own reign. The Prince relates, 
that in the year 1620 (of our era), a violent explosion was 
heard at a village in the Puiijaub, and during the noise, a 
luminous body fell from above on the earth. That the 
amiiil (or fiscal officer) of the district immediately repaired 
to the spot where the body was said to have fallen, and 
having found it to be still hot and not burnt up, caused it 
be dug up •, when the heat increasing, he at last came to a 
lump of iron violently hot ; that this was sent to court, 
where the emperor had it weighed in his presence, and 
ordered it to be forged into a sabre, a knife, and a dagger ; 
that the workmen reported that it was not malleable, but 
shivered under tlie stroke; and that it required to be 
mixed up with one-third part of common iron, when the 
mass was found to make excellent blades. The royal his- 
torian adds, that ujion the incident of this iron of lightning 
being manufactured, a poet ])resented him with a distich, 
purporting that, during his reign, the earth attained 
order and regularity; that raw iron fell from lightning, 
and was, by his world-subduing authority, converted into a 
dagger, a knife, and two sabres.” 

The exact resemblance of the occurrence here related, 
in all its essential circumstances, to the accounts of fallen 
stones formerly detailed, and the particular observation 
upon the unmalleable nature of the iron, give, it must be 
confessed, a very great degree of credibility to the whole 
narrative, and bestow additional weight on the inference 
previously drawn from internal evidence, that the solitary 
masses of native iron found in different quarters of the 
globe, have the same origin with the stones analyzed by 
Vauquelin and Howard. 

We have now gone through the whole evidence, both 
with respect to the circumstances in which these singular 
bodies are found, the ingredients of which they are com- 
pounded, and the outward appearance and structure which 
they ' exhibit : we are next to consider the inferences 
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respecting their probable origin, which this mass of in- 
formation may warrant us to draw. 

Independent of the distinct negative which the external 
evidence gives to any such conclusions, we are fully en- 
titled to deny that these bodies are formed in the ground 
by lightning, or existed previously there, both from their 
exact resemblance to each other in whatever part of the 
earth they have been found, and from their containing sub- 
stances nowhere else to be met with. It cannot surely 
be imagined, that exactly in those s{)ot:s where fire, of 
some unknown kind, precipitated from an exploded meteor, 
happened to fall, there should exist certain proportions of 
iron, sulphur, nickel, magnesia and silica, ready to be united 
by the heat or electricity. Still less conceivable is it, that 
in every such fall of fire, those ingredients should first 
combine, by twos and threes, in the very same manner, and 
then that the binary and ternary compounds should unite 
in similar aggregates. Jhit, least of all is it reasonable to 
suppose, that bodies formed in the earth should, upon 
being dug up, be found enveloped in a crust different from 
the rest of their substance, and bearing evident marks 
of having undergone the action of heat in contact with 
the air. 

‘|[5The same unquestionable resemblance which prevails 
among all these bodies, and, still more, the peculiar nature 
of the pyrites which they contain, prove very clearly that 
they have not a volcanic origin. Even if such an hypo- 
thesis were liable to no other objection, it would be inad- 
missible on this ground, that we know of no volcano, which 
throws up so small a portion of matter, and so uniformly 
of the same kind. But though we were to admit the ex- 
istence of this volcano, where must we place it, that its 
eruptions may extend from Bengal to England, France, 
Italy, and Bohemia; nay,, from Siberia to Senegal and 
South America? And if we are forced to admit the ex- 
istence of a series of such volcanoes, which are known to us 
only by these peculiar effects of their eruptions, do we not 
acknowledge that we are compelled to imagine a set of 
causes, without any other foundation for our belief in 
them, than our occasion for their assistance in explaining 
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the phenomenon? In short, do we not account for one 
difficulty, by fancying a greater ? But if it is alleged that 
the stones come from volcanoes already known, we de- 
mand, what volcano exists in the Peninsula of India, or 
in England, or in France, or in Bohemia? And if it is 
said that these bodies are projected by Hecla, -®tna, 
Vesuvius, to all manner of distances, we must ask, whe- 
ther this is not explaining what is puzzling, by assuming 
what is impossible ? It is surely much better to rest satis- 
fied with recording the fact, and leaving it under all its 
difficiiities, than to increase its wonders by the addition of 
a miracle. 

The same remark may be extended to those who have 
fancied that the constituent parts of the stones exist in the 
atmosphere, and are united by the fire of a meteor, or by 
the electric fluid. We have no right to make any such 
hypothesis. We have never seen iron, silica, nickel, in 
the gaseous state. These bodies may, for aught- we know, 
be compounds of oxygen and azote or hydrogen, &c. ; but 
as yet we have no reason to think so. Besides, he who 
amuses us with this clumsy and gratuitous explication, will 
probably account for every other phenomenon by a similar 
j)rocess of creation : lie may, with equal plausibility, con- 
ceive the earth to be formed by a union of burnt gases, 
and then cover it with vegetables, and people it with living 
creatures, by a few more conflagrations and explosions. 
Such, however, is the theory most heavily expounded by 
M. Izarn — spun, with tiresome and unprofitable industry, 
into cobwebs, which touch every fact, without catching 
it — and enveloped in the mist of general logical positions, 
which faintly conceal the fundamental postulate — an entire 
act of creation. 

From the whole, we may safely infer, that the bodies 
in question have fallen on the surface of the earth, but 
that they were not projected by any volcanoes, and that we 
have no right, from the known laws of nature, to suppose 
that they were formed in the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere. Such a negative conclusion seems all that we are, 
in the present state of our knowledge, entitled to draw. 
But ah hypothesis may perhaps suggest itselfj unincum- 
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bcred by any of the foregoing difficulties, if we attend to 
the following undoubted truths. 

As the attraction of gravitation extends over the whole 
planetary system, a heavy body, placed at the surface of 
the moon, is affected cliiefly by two forces ; one drawing 
it towards the centre of the earth, and another drawing it 
towards that of the moon. The latter of these forces, 
however, is beyond all comparison greatest at or near the 
moon’s surface. But as we recede from the moon, and 
approach to the earth, this force decreases, while the other 
augments ; and at one point between the two planets these 
forces are exactly equal — so that a heavy body, placed 
there, must remain at rest. If, therefore, a body is pro- 
jected from the moon towards the earth, with a force suffi- 
cient to carry it beyond this point of equal attraction, it 
must necessarily fall on the earth. Nor would it require 
a very great impulse to throw the body within, the sphere 
of the earth s superior attraction. Supposing the line of 
projection to be that which joins the centres of the two 
planets, and supposing them to remain at rest ; it has been 
demonstrated, on the Newtonian estimation of the moon’s 
mass, that a force of projection moving the body 12,000 
feet in a second, would entirely detach it from the moon, 
and throw it upon the earth. This estimate of the moon’s 
mass is, however, now admitted to he much greater than 
the truth ; and upon M. De la Place’s calculation, it has 
been shown that a force of little more than one half the 
above would be s\ifficient to produce the effect. A ])ro- 
jectile, then, moving from the moon witli a velocity about 
three times greater than that of a cannon ball, would infal- 
libly reach the earth ; and there can be little doubt that 
such forces arc exerted by volcanoes during eruptions, as 
well as by the production of steam, from subterranean 
heat. We may easily imagine such cause of motion to 
exist in the moon, as well as in the earth. Indeed, several 
observations have rendered the existence of volcanoes 
there extremely probable. In the calculation just now 
referred to, wc may remark, that no allowance is made 
for the resistance of any medium in the place where the 
motion is generated. In fact, we have every reason to 
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believe, from optical considerations, that the moon has no 
atmosphere. 

A body falling from the moon upon the earth, after being 
impelled by such force as we have been describing, would 
not reach us in less than two days and a half. It would 
enter our atmosphere with a velocity of nearly 25,000 feet 
in a second ; but the resistance of the air increasing with 
the velocity, would soon greatly reduce it, and render it 
uniform. We may remark, however, that all the accounts 
of fallen stones agree in attributing to the luminous bodies 
a rapid motion in the air, and the effects of a very consi- 
derable momentum to the fragments which reach the 
ground. The oblique direction in which they always fall, 
must tend greatly to diminisli their penetrating power. 

While we are investigating the circumstances that ren- 
der this account of the matter highly probable, we ought 
not to omit one consideration, which lies wholly in the 
opposite scale. The greater part of these singtilar bodies 
have first appeared in a high state of ignition ; and it does 
not seem easy to conceive how their passage through so 
rare a fluid as the atmosphere could have generated any 
great degree of heat, with whatever rapidity they may 
have moved. Viewing, as we do, the hypothesis of their 
lunar origin as by far the most probable in every other 
respect, we will acknowledge that this circumstance pre- 
vents us from adopting it with entire satisfaction. And 
while we see so many invincible objections to all the other 
theories which have been offered for the solution of the 
difficulty, we must admit that the supposition least liable to 
contradiction from the facts, is nevertheless sufficiently ex- 
ceptionable, on a single ground, to warrant us in con- 
cluding with the philosophical remark of Vauquelin, “ Lc 
parti le plus sage qui nous reste h prendre dans cet etat 
des choses, e’est d’avouer franchement, que nous ignorons 
entierement I’origiiie dc ces pierres, et les causes qui out 
pu les produirc.” 

If, however, a more extensive collection of accurate 
observations, and a greater variety of specimens, shall 
enable us* to reconcile the discrepancy, and to push still 
farther our inquiries into the nature of the new substance, 
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a knowledge of the internal structure of the moon may be 
the splendid reward of our investigations. And, while the 
labours of the astronomer and optician are introducing new 
worlds to our notice, Chemistry may, during the nineteenth 
century, as wonderfully augment our acquaintance with 
their productions and arrangement, as she has already, 
within a much shorter period, enlarged our ideas of the 
planet which we inhabit. 
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(January, 1808.) 

The Bakerian Lecture on some Chemical Agencies of Elec- 
tricity, By Humphry Davy, Esq., Sec. B. S., M. K. I. A., 
Prof. Chem. R. I. 

(From the Phil, Trans, for 1807. Part I.) 

I'r is no small proof of Mr. Davy’s natural talents and 
strength of mind, that they have escaped unimpaired from 
the enervating influence of the Royal Institution ; and 
indeed grown prodigiously in that thick medium of fashion- 
able philosophy. The paper now before us is by far the 
most important addition which his labours have yet made 
to the stock of physical science; it contains one or two 
discoveries of considerable intrinsic value, and opens a field 
of research almost new and altogether unbounded. He 
has, since the publication of it, if we arc not misinformed, 
begun to enter upon this field, and has been rewarded for 
his toil and ingenuity, by the most brilliant discovery which 
has adorned the annals of chemistry from the foundation 
of the new theory to the present day. As soon as his own 
account of these experiments is given to the world, we shall 
call the attention of our readers to it. In the meantime, 
it will both prepare the way for examining that discovery, 
and allay somewhat of the impatience which they, in com- 
mon with ourselves, cannot avoid feeling, until the details 
of it are made known, if we endeavour to make them 
acquainted with the substance and merits of the present 
communication. 

The first set of experiments described in this paper was 
instituted with a view to ascertain, with greater accuracy 
than had hitherto been attained, the sources of the acid 
and alkali observed to be produced when distilled water is 
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submitted to the action of the galvanic fluid. Mr. Davy, 
with several of our best chemists, had ascribed this pheno- 
menon to certain impurities in the water, and ingredients in 
the composition of the glass and the conductors ; a position 
which others of inferior note had denied. The question is 
now discussed in a very satisfactory manner ; and, we may 
say, completely set at rest. We cannot pretend to follow 
the train of the experiments, but shall endeavour to give a 
general outline of them. 

Two cups, tubes, cones, or other vessels capable of con- 
taining water, and made of various substances successively, 
were connected together by films ot' pure amianthus (asbes- 
tus), and connected with the positive and negative ends 
respectively of the pile of Volta, by means of platina wires. 
The pile was a Strong one, generally consisting of one hun- 
dred or one hundred and fifty plates of zinc and copper, 
six inches square, and moistened with alum, or alum and 
diluted sulphuric acid. The water in the vessels being 
exposed to the action of this pile, after a certain time be- 
came acid in the positive vessel, and alkaline in the nega- 
tive. When the vessels were of glass, the alkali was much 
greater in quantity (about twenty times) than when they 
were of agate. The same jiroccss, too, in the latter case, 
being repeatedly tried with the same cups, though the acid 
continued to be abundantly produced on the positive side, 
the quantity of the alkali was diminished greatly on the 
negative tube. Still, however, some was produced ; and, 
after several repetitions of the process, the quantity con- 
tinued stationary, being extremely small, though percep- 
tible. It was natural, therefore, to suspect the water of 
having some alkaline impurities. The process was now 
repeated with small vessels of pure gold, and in ten 
minutes the negative vessel had attained its maximum of 
alkali ; for the action being continued for fourteen hours, 
while the water in the positive vessel became constantly 
more acid, the water in the negative side was not sensibly 
changed ; and after three days more had elapsed, the acid 
became still stronger, the alkali remaining as before. By 
evaporating a quart of the same distilled water, seven-tenths 
of a grain of solid matter were obtained, consisting of nitrate 
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of soda, and nitrate of lead, the latter apparently from the 
still. The galvanic experiment was then repeated in agate 
vessels much used, and in gold vessels, with the water thus 
purified by evaporation ; and no alkali was produced in the 
negative vessel. The substances of the vessels being varied, 
different acids and alkalis were produced in the opposite 
sides of the circuit. Thus wax tubes gave for the acid 
matter, a mixture of sulphuric, muriatic, and nitric acids ; 
for the alkaline, soda and potash ; and Carrara marble 
gave lime-water continually, and at first a mixture of lime- 
water and fixed alkali. But in all the experiments nitrous 
acid was produced in the positive side, constantly to the 
end of the process ; and a small quantity of ammonia was 
regularly formed in the negative side, at the beginning of 
the process. For the purpose of rendering still more 
indubitable the inference to which all these experiments 
point, the process with purified water in golden vessels was 
performed during many hours in the receiver of an air- 
pump, exhausted sixty-four times; and then in a receiver 
filled with hydrogen gas. In neither case was there the 
smallest particle of alkali produced ; in the former, there 
was a most minute poi’tion of acid ; in the latter none what- 
ever. 

Nothing, certainly, can be more satisfactory than the 
result which all these most elaborate experiments concur in 
pointing out; and we may conclude with perfect confi- 
dence, that wherever an acid, or an alkaline matter is pro- 
duced by subjecting water to the action of the galvanic 
fluid, the latter of these bodies is evolved, either from the 
impurities of the water, or from the materials of the 
vessels ; and the former from the vessels, or the impurities 
of the water, or the union of one of the constituent parts of 
the water with the azote or nitrogen which it has absorbed 
from the air. And the only case in which an alkali is 
really formed, is where ammonia results from the union of 
the hydrogen of the water wdth the azote dissolved in it. 

There is one fact common to every one of these experi- 
ments, which indeed had attracted some attention from the 
first application of galvanism to chemical inquiries, but w^as 
never placed in so striking and steady a light as by the 
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processes just now analyzed. We allude to the uniform 
and exclusive appearance of the alkali, where any was 
evolved, at the negative surface; and of the acid at the 
positive surface. Mr. Davy’s first set of experiments 
being made with a view to explain what effects certain 
impurities and extraneous substances produced on water in 
the galvanic circuit, had no immediate or direct reference 
to the action of the fluid on these substances, which were, 
indeed, accidental to the different processes. But the 
observation of the fact now mentioned, naturally led him 
to examine more fully the laws of this action^ by exposing 
to it a variety of known substances, lie began with a set 
of experiments upon insoluble bodies, containing large 
quantities of acid and alkaline matter, repeating, in fact, 
the process so often referred to, with two cups made succes- 
sively of sulphates of lime, strontites, and barytes, and fluate 
of lime, connected together cither by pieces of the same 
earths, or by asbestus. The water in the positive cup, was 
always, as the process went on, mixed with more and more 
sulphuric or fluoric acid ; and in the negative cup, it was 
uniformly converted into lime-water, or had a mixture of 
strontites, or a crust of barytes, carbonated by the contact 
of the atmosphere. Insoluble substances, containing very 
minute portions of acid and alkali, were next exposed to a 
similar process; and the negative side uniformly extracted 
the alkali, the positive side the acid, be the quantities ever 
so small. Soluble bodies were then examined in like man- 
ner, being subjected to the galvanic fluid in agate cups, and 
dissolved in pure water. The separation here went on 
much more rapidly, but it followed the same rules. The 
negative cup contained a solution of alkali, or a deposit of 
earth or metallic crystals, according to the compound 
neutral employed ; the positive cup uniformly contained a 
great excess of acid; a muriatic salt gave oxymuriatic acid 
in the positive cup. The stronger the solution exposed in 
these experiments, the quicker was the change produced ; 
but the smallest portion of acid and alkali was always de- 
tected ; and the separation, at the end of the process, was 
as complete as at first. 

Two foreign chemists of reputation, Messrs. Hisinger 
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and Berzelius, had made an experiment, in which muriate 
of lime being exposed in the positive side of a siphon, and 
pure water in the negative, the action of the galvanic fluid 
made lime appear in the water. So extraordinary a dis* 
covery, merited every degree of attention. Mr. Davy 
immediately pursued it, upon the plan of his former 
experiments. His first inquiry was into the manner of the 
passage here nnnarked, through a menstruum not chemi- 
cally attracting the substance which passed over. An agate 
cup, for example, filled with water, was connected with a 
cup of sulphate of lime, by moistened asbestus : if the for- 
mer was positively electrified, acid soon came over; if 
negatively, lime came over. Metals and metallic oxides 
passed over to the negative cup, like alkalis and alkaline 
earths; and, in one beautiful experiment, where nitrate of 
silver was placed in the positive side, the amianthus 
between the cups appeared covered with a thin silver film. 
The transfer went on slower, in proportion to the body of 
water through which it was performed : when the wires 
were only an inch asunder, sulphuric acid came over from 
sulphate of potash in five minutes ; nor was contact with 
cither electrified surface, necessary in these experiments. 
A vessel of solution of muriate of potash, being connected 
by amianthus with two glass tubes filled with water, the 
one negatively, the other positively electrified, by degrees, 
the alkali went over into the former, and the acid into the 
latter. But one of the most singular parts of this process, 
is, that the acid and the alkali, in passing from one vessel 
to another, through any intermediate body of water, or 
over the surface of the amianthus, do not change the vege- 
table colours in their way, except in so far as they come in 
contact with them at the positive and negative sides 
respectively ; e. the acid passes over the negative por- 
tion of a solution of litmus without reddening it ; and the 
alkali does not render turmeric brown bypassing over it at 
the positive side. 

A considerable step had now been made from the point 
at which our author had set out. lie had satisfactorily 
ascertained the regular decomposition of bodies containing 
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reference of the acid for the positive side, and of the 
Ikaline or metallic base for the negative ; and the actual 
ransfer by perceptible motion of those substances from one 
►art to another of the electrical circuit ; circumstances which 
lad been vaguely remarked by former observers. But he 
ow was led a step further, and perceived a phenomenon 
lerfectly different in kind from anything which their 
xperiinents had made known. He found, that the.action 
if the acids and alkalis on vegetable colours was suspended 
ly the electrical state of those bodies ; and that the influ- 
nce of chemical affinity, in this instance at least, was 
uperseded by the })owers of electricity : for on what, but 
hemical affinity, does the action of salts upon colours 
Icpend ? This singular fact, however, deserved a more 
jareful examination, and obviously suggested a set of 
ixperiments upon the influence of electricity in various 
)ther processes of elective attraction. 

The same general form of experiment was here again 
imployed. Two glass tubes were connected with the 
)ositive and negative wires of the pile, and each was con- 
lected with a third vessel by films of amianthus. In the 
third vessel various substances were successively placed, 
having a known chemical affinity for the component parts 
of the substances in the two tubes ; and 'those parts were 
made to pass through the contents of the third vessel, by 
the action of the galvanic fluid. Thus, sulphate of potash 
being placed in the negative tube, distilled water in the 
positive, and ammonia in the middle vessel, the action of 
the pile sent the acid over into the water, and through the 
amnioniacal solution, in a longer or a shorter time in pro- 
portion to the strength of that solution. When it was 
weak, the acid would tinge the water in five minutes ; but, 
even through the most saturated lixivium, it never failed to 
come in a certain time. The other acids passed in the 
same manner; and by a similar process the alkalis and 
alkaline earths were sent through the acids according to 
the like rules ; only that strontites and barytes passed with 
very great difficulty through sulphuric acid, and transmit- 
ted sulphuric acid with proportionate slowness, and in very 
small q[uantities. When the acids and alkalis were passed 
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through neutral salts in the intermediate vessel, the alkali 
of the latter soon appeared in the negative tube, and the 
passage of the alkali from the positive tube went on slowly, 
sometimes never being completed ; as when it united with 
the remaining acid of the intermediate vessel and formed 
an insoluble compound, which fell immediately down 
beyond the sphere of the electrical action. Thus barytes 
could not be transmitted through sulphate of potash, though 
the galvanic process brought it from muriatic acid in the 
positive, to the sulphuric acid in the intermediate vessel, 
and at the same time brought the potash from the inter- 
mediate into the negative vessel. Animal and vegetable 
substances were quickly decomposed in similar experi- 
ments ; and their constituent parts either separated pure, 
or recombined with other bodies exhibited to them, ac- 
cording to the general rules which the salts and metals 
follow. 

A few experiments only were necessary to demonstrate, 
that in all the processes now described, the matter, or 
energy, or galvanism, or whatever it may be called, which 
operates in the pile of Volta, is identical with common 
electricity. Our author produced several of the same 
decom{)ositi()ns and transfers, by means of a powerful elec- 
trical machine, in the same manner as with the galvanic 
pile. ‘‘ It will be a general expression ” (says Mr. Davy) 
‘‘of the facts that have been detailed, relating to the 
changes and transitions by electricity, in common philoso- 
phical language, to say that hydrogen, the alkaline sub- 
stances, the metals, and certain metallic oxides, are attracted 
by negatively electrified metallic surfaces, and repelled 
by positively electrified metallic surfaces; and, contrari- 
wise, that oxygen and acid substances are attracted by 
positively electrified metallic surfaces, and repelled by 
negatively electrified metallic surfaces ; and these attractive 
and repulsive forces are sufficiently energetic to destroy or 
suspend the usual operation of elective affinity.” He 
thinks it further proved by his experiments, that a chain 
of homogeneous particles is kept up from one surface to 
another, along the circuit, by means of the electrical 
energy ; for he observed, that so long as any of the matter 
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transferred remained in the vessel, the chain of particles of 
that matter existed all along the circuit, and was only 
destroyed, or drawn over into the other vessel, after the 
first reservoir had been exhausted. That successive com- 
positions and decompositions take place while substances 
pass through solutions of neutral salts, he conceives, is 
rendered very probable, by the impossibility of completely 
bringing over such substances as form heavy compounds in 
their way, and fall down, so as to escape the limits of the 
electrical circuit. 

The inquiries of our author are next directed to trace 
the analogy .between the singular phenomena above de- 
scribed, and other known facts relating to the electrical 
changes superinduced in different bodies by their mutual 
contacts, and the tendencies to unite which op))osite states 
of electricity may create. The various ex])eriincnts which 
he instituted upon this subject, are incapable of a general 
abridgement. We shall observe, that he found that the 
acids and alkalis, which could be exhibited in a solid state, 
gave plain indications of negative and positive electricity, 
respectively, upon being brought in contact with metallic 
plates. Thus, boracic acid, being touched with an insulated 
copper plate, became negative, and left the j)late positive ; 
lime, on the other hand, being treated in the same way, 
was positive, and the plate negative. Mr. Davy is dis- 
posed, from these and similar considerations, to conjecture, 
that the chemical affinities of bodies depend on their natu- 
ral state of electricity ; that some being always, when in 
their natural state, positively, and others negatively electri- 
fied, the two classes combine in consequence of this ; that 
when their natural electricity is jiugmented, their tendency 
to unite is increased, and that this tendency is destroyed 
by an electrization of a contrary, and, as it were, an 
unnatural kind. Thus, an acid and an alkali having 
opposite electricities, unite readily ; if their degrees of 
electricity are nearly equal in opposite directions, they 
unite with the greater force ; if those degrees of electricity 
are made stronger artificially, these bodies combine still 
more readily ; if they are artificially reversed, and the acid 
made positive, and the alkali negative, no union is pro- 
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duced. Of the general theory thus hinted at, it is no small 
confirmation, that perfectly neutral salts show no symptoms 
of either positive or negative electricity ; and that bodies 
having very strong degrees of opposite electricity, are 
restored to equilibrium, with an evolution of heat, and even 
of light and heat ; while bodies show a similar phenomenon, 
when their union is effected by means of chemical action. 
It may likewise be observed, that Guyton dc Morveau 
found the mechanical adhesion of the metals to mercury 
was in proportion to their chemical affinity with it. Mr. 
Davy, admitting this to have been established by his 
experiments (though we wish he had repeated and varied 
them himself, as they were liable to a serious objection),^ 
remarks, that it supports his hypothesis ; for he finds those 
metals which, in Mr. Guyton’s experiments, adhered most 
strongly to the mercury, are those which charge a con- 
densing electrometer most highly. 

Mr. Davy’s paper concludes with a number of ingenious 
and important observations on the general inquiries to 
which his experiments lead, the phenomena which they 
enable us to explain, and the more ])ractical uses to which 
they may hereafter be applied. As this branch of the dis- 
course consists of a series of detached remarks, we shall 
not attempt to analyze it. 

We have thus introduced our readers to the important 
facts recorded in Mr. Davy’s very interesting commuiiica- 
tion. Satisfied that the experimental investigation itself is 
the most material part of the work, that we are as yet only 
on the verge of a much wider field, and that the facts 
• already within our reach are insufficient for the foundation 
of a general theory, we have deemed it proper to confine 

' IVIr. Davy hints at this in a note, observing “ that amalgamation 
must have interfered, but that the general result seems distinct.” If 
we remember right, the jiolished plate of metal was let down upon 
the surface of niercnry from one end of a delicate balance, and the 
weight necessary to draw it up from the contact was marked. It is 
clear that there must have been a chemical union at the common 
surface, where the metal used had a considerable affinity with mer- 
cury. — The employment of mercury is itself a suspicious circum- 
stance, Polished plates of solid metal cohere strongly, — and why 
does the comparative trial not answer here ? 
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our attention almost exclusively to a history of the subject, 
ill so far as it is before us ; and, without entering into any 
discussion of the hypothesis struck out by Mr. Davy, or 
even of the inferences which he is entitled to draw, we 
have reserved for a more mature branch of the Inquiry, 
whatever we may have to deliver on these heads. In so 
doing, we have indeed only followed our author s own 
example ; for nothing is more praiseworthy in his treatise, 
than the caution and modesty with which he ventures to 
suggest, rather than lay down, his theoretical opinions ; and 
he uniformly keeps them in the background, applying him- 
self almost exclusively to the accumulation of facts, and re- 
peatedly admitting that the time for theorizing is not yet 
come. Even at present, however, and while awaiting, with 
impatience, the continuance of his investigations, we may be 
permitted to express the delight which we have received 
from his strict and jiatient induction. The chain of 
experiments by which he removes all the difficulties and 
obscurity that hitherto hung over the changes produced in 
water by galvanic action, is surpassed by no inquiry of the 
kind, in modern times, for closeness, copiousness, and 
minute accuracy. The examination of it gives us an irresis- 
tible disposition to confide in all the other ])rocesses of the 
author, which he passes over more hastily, or only refers to 
in general terms. The felicity with which he seizes and 
follows up the loose hints thrown out b)^ other in([uirers, 
and pursues also the various paths opened incidentally by 
his own preliminary course of experiments, must take away 
all the envy one might be apt to feel towards a person who, 
without so excellent a title, had, by happy chances, mad(i 
such a progress in valuable discovery as has rewarded his 
labours. Whatever Mr. Davy has done in this riupiiry, 
and all the more wonderful things which he has since 
accomplished, arc the fair fruits of the industry and ability 
shown in the painful researches above analyzed. We shall 
wait with some impatience, until the rest of his galvanic 
experiments are laid before the public^ and shall then 
gladly resume the discussion, for the sake both of continu- 
ing our account of his progress, and of entering into an 
examination of the general reasonings. 

VOL. III. U 
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(July, 1808.) 

The Bakerian Lecture on some vew Phenomena of Chemical 
Changes 'produced hy Electricity, particularly the Becompo- 
sition of the Fixed A Ihdis, and the Exhihition of new Sub- 
stances which constitute their Bases, and on the general 
nature of Alkaline Bodies. By IIuMriiuY Davy, Esq., 
Sec. M.11.I.A. 

{Frmn Phil. Tram, for 1808. Part I.) 

In a former article, we laid before our readers au account 
of the very interesting course of experiments which Mr. 
Davy had made upon the mutual actions of galvanic elec- 
tricity and chemical bodies ; and we hinted, that it was 
generally understood, that in ])ursuing the same train of 
investigation, this ingenious and indefatigable inquirer had 
made some of the most wonderful and important discoveries 
which modern times have to boast of. It now gives us 
infinite satisfaction to fulfd the- promise tht^n made, of re- 
curring to the subject as soon as possible, and continuing 
the history of this excellent chemist’s proceedings, lie 
has detailed them very minutely in the paper now before 
us, which we consider as the most valuable in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, since the time when Sir Isaac 
Newton inserted, in that celebrated collection, the first 
account of his optical discoveries. We certainly do by no 
means intend to com])are the two works for their general im- 
portance, and much less for their merits. Newton created 
his tools, as well as the system which he reared by their 
aid. Chance had nothing to do with his labours. He did 
not merely try things to see what would follow; he was 
carried on by the most subtle ingenuity, and a sagacity 
never bestowed on any other man, through a chain of 
reasoning and observation, which, had he stopped at any 
poiftt, no man, whatever his industry might have been, 
could have continued a step further. Mr. Davy owes 
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much to his indefatigable industry, and his knowledge of 
the subject ; but he owes a great deal more to the power- 
ful instrument which former discoveries put into his hands. 
Any man possessed of his habits of labour, and the ex- 
cellent apparatus of the Royal Institution, could have 
almost insured himself a plentiful harvest of discovery. 
And, while no one can read a single proposition in either 
of Sir Isaac Newton s great works, without being stopped 
at every turn to admire the transcendent genius of the 
author, it is very possible to read Mr. Davy’s whole paper, 
and admit that he has made greater discoveries than any 
man has done since the days of Newton, — and yet to find 
nothing which deserves the name of genius in the whole 
compass of the investigation. We throw out these things 
from no invidious motive, but merely from a desire to 
reduce things to their proper level, and just proportions ; 
and to qualify a little of that excessive admiration which 
has lately been excited by Mr. Davy’s discovery, not un- 
naturally, we confess, but very extravagantly, and as 
usually happens iii such cases, to the great detriment of 
sober inquiry. 

In describing the result of Mr. Davy’s last course of 
experiments (which, by the way, though it led to less re- 
markable results, showed more ingenuity and dexterity 
than the present), wc explained the very singular jmoperty 
of Galvanism, which these experinu-nts brought to light. 
It appeared that, when the electric fluid is sent through a 
circle, in which part of the circuit is a compound of acid 
and alkali, a decomposition takes place, the acid always 
being transferred towards the positive part of the chain, 
the negative part attracting the alkali. A certain affinity 
seemed always to subsist between oxygen and the? positive 
electricity, and an inflammable basis and the negative side. 
The effects of the fluid in operating decomposition, were 
proportioned to the strength of the opposite electricities, 
and to the concentration and conducting power of the 
compound body. With these data^ furnished chiefly by 
his former experiments, our author proceeded to subject 
the fixed alkalis to the most intense action of the galvanic 
pile. 
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He first tried an aqueous solution, made as strong as 
possible. This he exposed to the combined action of 
three great batteries, one of 24 plates of 12 inches square, 
another of 100 plates of 6 inches, and the third of 150 of 
4 inches, being a total of almost 1500 inches of metallic 
plates. But, although this produced a great action, it 
only decomposed the water with violent heat and efferves- 
cence. He then tried the alkalis fused by heat, and 
without success; for it seemed evident, that the fusion 
and action must come both at once from the electricity. 
Accordingly, having slightly moistened the surface of 
perfectly dry potash, so as to render it a conductor, he 
placed it on an insulated disc of platina, connected with 
the negative wire, and placed the positive wire upon the 
upper surface of the potash. A remarkable action now 
ensued ; the salt fused at the wires, at the lower surface, 
without any effervescence; but, at the upper, with violent 
effervescence. At the lower surface, however, small glo- 
bules like quicksilver were perceived to emerge, as the 
process went on, and many of them burnt with explosion 
and a bright flame ; others, without explosion, became 
soon covered with a white cimst on continuing exposed to 
the action of the air. The same phenomena were pro- 
duced, when, instead of platina, other metals, as copper, 
gold, &c., were used, or plumbago, and even charcoal. 
The metallic globules, therefore, had nothing to do with 
the disc or wire employed; and the experiment was 
equally independent of the air, for it succeeded just as 
well in an exhausted receiver. Soda^ when treated in 
like manner, exhibited similar results ; but it was more 
stubborn, and required a much stronger electrical action. 
The globules, too, obtained from it were neither so fusible 
nor so inflammable ; they were melted and burnt, how- 
ever, by the heat produced in the course of the experiment. 
In both cases, the gas evolved at the upper or positive 
surface of the alkali, was found to be pure oxygen gas ; 
nor was any given out at the negative surface, where the 
globules were formed, unless a superabundance of water 
existed there. When, on the other hand, one of the me- 
tallic globules was exposed, either to common air or oxygen 
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gas, containing moisture in solution, a white film speedily 
was formed, which attracted moisture as it increased in 
thickness, and in a short time the whole globule was con- 
verted into this film, and dissolved. The solution from the 
potash globules was always found to he pure })otash; those 
from the other, pure soda. When the air in which the 
globules are exposed is perfectly free from moisture, the 
process goes on imperfectly ; for the crust which is first 
formed, remaining solid, defends the interior of the globule 
from the action of the air. When heat is applied, and the 
globules arc exposed to oxygen gas in a close tube, they 
burn with great rapidity, and a brilliant white flame; the 
gas is absorbed ; no other gas is given out ; and the oxide 
wliicli remains is a pure alkali. 

Such is the decisive and most satisfactory evidence by 
which it is ascertained that the fixed alkalis arc comj)ounds 
of oxygen and iiietallic bases, — that they arc in truth me- 
tallic oxides. Their metals arc substances hitherto (|uite 
unknown to chemistry ; and Mr. Davy, as might easily 
be imagined, lost no time in examining their peculiar pro- 
perties. It is unnecessary to detail the various experi- 
ments which he made for this purpose. We shall only 
follow him over the heads of this extensive and interesting 
subject. Our author first describes the properties of the 
base of potash ; next, those of the base of soda ; and then 
lie investigates the proportions hi which the oxides, that is, 
the two alkalis, contain their metallic bases and oxygen. 
We shall reverse this order, and consider first the pro- 
portions in the compositions. 

Ill order to ascertain the proportion of oxygen to metal 
in the alkalis, Mr. Davy employed this form of experiment. 
He introduced a small tray of gold, silver, and platina, 
into a tube connected at one end with a pneumatic appa- 
ratus and gasometer, and at the other drawn to a point, 
Imt suffered to remain open. Upon the tray, metallic 
globules of known weight were placed ; the tube was filled 
v> ith oxygen until the whole common air was expelled ; it 
^vas then hermetically sealed at both ends ; and heat being 
<ipplied to the glass near the tray, the globule was burnt. 
The tube was then opened under water, or mercury, and 
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the absorption ascertained. According to the result of one 
experiment, made with great accuracy, 100 grains of 
potash contain 86*7 of metal, and 13*3 of oxygen. And, 
according to another trial of the same kind, 100 grains 
contain 85*5 of metal, and 14*5 of oxygen; the mean of 
the two being 86*1 of metal and 13*9 of oxygen. Soda, 
in like nifanner, consists of 80 grains metal, and 20 oxygen, 
in 100 of alkali. The decomposition of water by the 
metallic bases, afforded another approximation. This 
gave, for potash, 84 parts metal to 16 oxygen, in the 
hundred ; and for soda, 70 'per cent, metal and 24 per cent, 
oxygen. Comparing these leading cx})eriments with the 
mean results of a variety of others, our author infers,^ as a 
geiuiral medium of the whole, that potash contains about 
six parts of metal to one of oxygen ; and soda about seven 
parts of metal to two of oxygen. 

In examining the properties of the new bodies which 
these brilliant discoveries make us acquainted with, no 
small difficulty is experienced from their violent attraction 
for the constituent parts of almost all other substances. 
For oxygen in particular (and almost every substance 
contains it), they have so much greater an affinity than 
any other bodies hitherto discovered, that they not only 
become speedily oxidated, and changed back again to 
alkalis in the open air, but even in almost every fluid 
in which they are plunged for the purpose of preserving 
them. After repeated trials, Mr. Davy found that naphtha, 
recently distilled, answered his object better than anything 
else; and the globules, when taken from thence, were 
co\ered with a thin transparent fdm of the fluid, which 
defended them from the action of the air, and at the same 
time allowed an accurate examination of their physical 
qualities. We should first note the qualities of the basis 
of potash. It resembles mercury so exactly in its appear- 
ances, that it is not possible to distinguish by the eye a 
globule of the one metal from a globule of the other, when 
they are laid together. The fluidity of the potash metal, 
at the temperature of 60°, is considerably smaller than 
that of mercury; but at 100"^ its fluidity is perfect; at 
50° it is malleable, and at 32° is crystallized. It is an 
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excellent conductor of electricity, and requires a red heat 
to distil it, that process not at all altering it. Its specific 
gravity is its most singular property. At 40° of Fahren- 
heit it swims in naphtha, the lightest of fluids ; its specific 
gravity is to that of water as six to ten ; it is, therefore, by 
much the lightest fluid in nature. When combined with 
an undue proportion of oxygen, it forms a grey substance, 
which, when fluid, is red brown. This is formed by fusing 
dry potash with the metallic base ; and exposure to the air 
giving it the complement of oxygen, brings it all back 
again to the state of potash. When introduced into oxy- 
iiiuriatic acid gas, it burns spontaneously with a bright 
flame, and makes muriate of ])otash. In hydrogen gas, 
with heat, it dissolves ; the compound gas explodes upon 
exposure to common air, and deposits the metal on cooling. 
When thrown into water at the common temperature, it 
instantaneously deflagrates; and a white ring of smoke 
frequently follows the flame, as in the combustion of phos- 
phurets. ^Vllen the water is in a close vessel and there 
is no contact of air, the decomposition is equally rapid, 
but without light, and pure hydi’ogcn gas is evolved. A 
globule, placed upon ice, burns with a bright flame, leaving 
a hole in it full of solution of potash. It discovers and de- 
compounds the smallest portions of water, in alcohol and 
ether, even when ])reviously purified with^ the greatest care. 
In sulphuric acid, it ra])idly seizes upon the oxygen, leaving 
sulphur half oxidated, and sulphate of potash. In nitrous 
acid, it forms nitrate of potash, and evolves nitrous gas. 
With phosphorus and sulphur, it forms phosphurets and 
sulphurets, which, on exposure to the air, become phosphates 
and sulphates. It amalgamates with mercury ; and the 
amalgam being exposed to the air, potash is formed, and 
the mercury left pure. With other metals it unites also, 
and the compound being thrown into water, is S])eedily 
decomposed ; potash and hydrogen being formed, and the 
metal precipitated. It decomposes the watery particles, 
or the air, which are found in oils long exposed, and pre- 
cipitates a brown soap. It readily acts upon glass, forming 
an imperfect oxide with the alkali, which, by degrees, is 
fully alkalized when exposed to the air. 
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In many of its essential properties, the basis of soda 
resembles the very singular metal which we have just now 
described. But it is considerably less fusible, and its 
specific gravity is greater. It melts at 120° of Fahrenheit, 
and is quite fluid at 180°. Its specific gravity is to that 
of water as nine to ten nearly. It decompounds air and 
water, but without any luminous appearance. It acts on the 
acids in the same way, but without any light, except on 
the nitrous acid. In other respects it exactly resembles 
the basis of potash. 

Having detailed the properties of the two new metals, 
and their maimer of combining with oxygen so as to form 
the fixed alkalis, the ingenious author proceeds to offer 
some general observations on Avliat he terms the relations 
of those metals to other bodies ; by which it turns out, 
that he only means to discuss the point of their classifica- 
tion and nomenclature. He first asks, whether they 
should be considered as metals or not ? And having 
very properly determined this in the affirmative, notwith- 
standing their small, specific gravity, which, as he observes, 
is not a sufficient reason for negh^cting their various me- 
tallic properties, he names them Potassium and Sodium , — 
names, as he remarks himself, more significant than ele- 
gant; but we are greatly relieved at finding them no 
worse. A report had reached us, of Sodagen and Fotagen 
having been propounded by high chemical authority. It 
was even hinted that Mr. Tennant leaned towards such a 
nomenclature ; and persons were not wanting who appre- 
hended, that, in this courtly age, some terms might be 
introduced complimentary to the best of Sovereigns, and 
the purity of Church establishments. We well knew no 
such thing was ever long listened to by the discoverer him- 
self, whose political sentiments arc as free and as manly as 
if he had never inlialed the atmosphere of the Royal In- 
stitution. But it was well to be relieved from all such 
alarms by the event ; and having accidentally gotten upon 
a point, ill which science is sometimes disgracefully blended 
with politics, let us make a step further to express our ab- 
liorreHce of the spirit in which some sycophants have lately 
dared to profane the commonwealth of letters, by the in- 
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troductioii of courtly and national prejudices. It is under- 
stood, that the French Sovereign has, either by himself, or 
through the Institute, awarded a prize to Mr. Davy for 
his wonderful discoveries ; and some men have been time- 
serving enough to cry out against his accepting honours 
from the “ merciless “ the usurpei \^' — “ the enemy of 

civilized society and we know not how many other names. 
We have always kept in the view of our readers, that the 
commonwealth of science is of no party, and of no nation. 
It is a pure republic ; and it is always at peace. Its 
shades are disturbed neither by domestic malice nor foreign 
levy. They resound with no cries of faction, or of public 
animosity. Falsehood is the only enemy their inhabitants 
ever pursue; — Truth, and her minister, Reason, the 
only leaders they follow ; and whoever would break the 
equality, or disturb the tranquillity of those sacred haunts, 
deserves to be chased out of civilized society, as aiming at 
the destruction of the only pure, dignified, innocent feature 
— the only remnant of the Divine origin —which bad 
passions have left in the character and conduct of men. 

Having ascertained, that oxygen formed the common 
principle in the fixed alkalis, Mr. Davy was disposed to 
(piestion whether it did not also exist in ammonia, although 
no notice had been taken of it; and upon attending to the 
experiments of Berthollet and others, by which ammonia 
was decomposed, he saw no reason to conclude that oxygen 
might not exist there in a small proportion, and disappear, 
by forming water in the course of the process. He there- 
fore coinmeiiced a series of experiments which speedily 
removed all doubt on this head. Having prepared a 
perfectly pure })iece of charcoal, he ignited it in a small 
quantity of perfectly pure ainmoniacal gas, by a galvanic 
battery ; and a substance was collected on the sides of the 
tube, which effervesced with muriatic acid, and was pro- 
bably carbonate of ammonia. Pure ammoniacal gas was 
then passed over ignited iron wire, in a platina tube ; the 
gas being first passed through a refrigeratory, before touch- 
ing the wire, and then through another refrigeratory, after 
it had gone over the wire, and before it reached the last 
receiver. No moisture was formed in the first refrigera- 
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tory ; but a sensible quantity of water was deposited in the 
second. After passing and repassing the gas frequently 
over the wire, the wire had gained parts of a grain ; 
ilfths of a grain of water were deposited ; and 33*8 cubic 
inches of gas were expanded into 55*3, containing a mix- 
ture of hydrogen and nitrogen gases, in the proportion of 
3*2 to 1* in volume. From other experiments on the 
decomposition of ammonia, in which some loss is always 
found after collecting the hydrogen and nitrogen gases, 
Mr. Davy infers, that it coiftains about seve7i or eight per 
cent, of oxygen. This body may therefore, as he observes, 
be considered as the principle of alkalescence ; with as 
much reason as the French have made it the principle of 
acidity. 

This very valuable paper concludes with some general re- 
marks and notices res})ecting the alkaline earths. Analogy 
would lead one naturally to suspect, that they are similar 
to the alkalis in their constitution. In the communication 
now before us, Mr. Davy has only mentioned the results 
of some experiments which tend to verify this conjecture, 
in the cases of barytes and strontites. When these bodies 
are heated red hot, and combined with a very small quan- 
tity of boracic acid (without which they are not conduc- 
tors), the galvanic battery produces an evolution of inflam- 
mable matter, which burns with a deep-red light at the 
negative surface. The heat ])revented Mr. Davy from 
collecting this substance; but tliere can be little doubt of 
its being the basis of the earths. Further experiments 
have, wc understand, enabled Mr. Davy, since the date of 
this paper, both to decompose, in a satisfactory manner, 
the two earths in question ; and also to show, that the 
other alkaline earths are oxides of highly combustible 
metals. We hope soon to see the history of those re- 
searches; and can scarcely entertain any doubt, that other 
bodies, hitherto deemed simple, or, if sus])ected to be com- 
pound, yet never analyzed, will speedily yield to the 
powers either of the highly inflammable metals now dis- 
covered, or of that most singular agent by which this 
disei^very has been made. Mr. Davy has already de- 
composed carbonic acid by means of those metals; and 
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has oxidated them by muriatic acid, though without col- 
lecting the results. We are sure every chemist now 
expects to sec this acid, as well as the fluoric, soon classed 
under the general law of oxidation, applicable to all other 
saline bodies. It is by no means improbable that charcoal 
itself, hitherto regarded as the most refractory of all sub- 
stances, may be decomposed by the new instruments ; and 
that the means of obtaining it pure, and even crystallized, 
shall at last be found.; — a discovery which,, as our readers 
well know, would enable art to vie with nature in the 
fabrication of her most valuable produce. 

Until we have the good fortune to possess Mr. Davy’s 
account of his recent experiments on the alkaline earths, 
we must defer all remarks suggested by the brilliant train 
of discoveries analyzed in the foregoing pages. The season 
for theorizing will come best, after we have still further 
extended our view of the facts. 
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(January, 1809 .) 

Electro- Chemical Researches on the Decomposition of the Earths; 
with Observations on the Metiils obtained from the Alkaline 
Earths, and on the Amalgam procured from Ammonia. By 
IIuMPHRY Davy, Esq., See. K.S., M.K.I.A. 

{From the Phih Trans, for 1808 . Part II.) 

We had the satisfaction of introducing to the knowledge 
of our readers, in two former Numbers, the ingenious and 
elaborate series of experiments by which Mr. Davy was 
led to the discovery of some new properties of electricity, 
and, by their means, to the decomposition of the fixed 
alkalis. These discoverms, by far the most striking for 
their novelty, and the most important for the further views 
which they open, of any that have been made since the 
new theory was established, have attracted the notice of 
chemical inquirers in this and in other countries: and 
although the miserable state of public affairs has prevented 
them from exciting so general an interest, and producing 
as large a harvest as they must have done had they fallen 
oil happier times, a considerable progress has nevertheless 
been made, both by the discoverer himself and those whom 
his successful researches set in motion, even during the 
short interval which has elapsed since we last brought the 
subject under review. The chemists of France have most 
unexpectedly found that the dccomjiosition of the alkalis 
is much easier than was at first imagined, and that it 
may be effected by other ways than the electric agency. 
The Swedish philosophers have accomplished a discovery 
yet more surprising — perhaps of all the late results, the 
most unlooked for — the metallic nature of ammonia, and 
consequently of the two gases which constitute that alkali. 
Mr. Davy has, in the meanwhile, pursued his brilliant 
course of investigation with almost uninterrupted success, — 
and has added to the knowledge which he formerly gave 
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US of the fixed alkalis, that of the principal earths. The 
decomposition of these bodies being attended with greater 
difficulty, and requiring a more complicated and powerful 
apparatus than is necessary for the resolution of the alkalis, 
our author has not brought all his experiments to what he 
deems the utmost pitch of accuracy and precision. But, 
because he sees no prospect of soon obtaining the requisite 
machinery, he most wisely and meritoriously gives them 
to the world in their present state, — “ preferring,’’ to use 
his own expressions, '' the imputation of having published 
unfinished labours, to that of having concealed any new 
facts from the scientific world, which may tend to assist the 
progress of chemical knowledge.” AVe certainly do not 
mean to detract anything from the praises due to such dis- 
interested conduct, when we say that Mr. Davy can abun- 
dantly afford to share his ample revenue of discoveries 
with his less fortunate brethren. 

The galvanic battery being applied to lime, strontites 
and barytes, in the same manner as it had been to the 
alkalis, a decomposition was observed to take place. Gas 
was evolved, and metallic globules were produced in con- 
tact with the negative wires. But this process could not 
be completed so as to show the nature of the products in a 
satisfactory manner. Potassium (the basis of potash) 
being heated in contact with alkaline earths, seemed to act 
upon them ; but this experiment did not appear to effect 
their decomposition. Mixtures of j)otash with the same 
earths, acted upon by the galvanic battery, showed signs 
of decomposition. Metallic bodies were produced less 
fusible than potassium, burning immediately after their 
formation, and reproducing the mixtuTe of alkali and earth 
employed. But much more satishictory results were ob- 
tained by exposing to the battery mixtures of the earths and 
metallic oxides. The presence of the metal greatly assists 
the operation ; and an alloy is produced at the negative 
point, consisting of the meUil reduced, and the metal of 
the earth likewise freed from its oxygen. The alloy, when 
exposed to air or water, reproduces the earth by oxygena- 
tion ; but still, from the pronencss of these new metals to 
unite with the wires of the battery, and to burn almost as 
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soon as they were formed, sufficient quantities could not 
be obtained for the purposes of examination ; and our 
author was engaged in repeating and varying his attempts 
to effect the decomposition more easily, when he received 
a letter from Professor Berzelius of Stockholm, stating 
that he and Dr. Pontin had completed the process with 
great ease, by exhibiting negatively electrified mercury 
to barytes and lime. Mr. Davy repeated this process with 
signal success ; and he docs not withhold from it the praise 
which its ingenuity deserves. lie applied it likewise to 
strontites and magnesia; with the former, it succeeded 
more easily than with the latter: — but in all these cases, an 
amalgam is formed of mercury with the metallic basis of 
the earth ; and this amalgam again gives earth and mer- 
cury, when exposed to the air or to the action of water. The 
process he found to be greatly facilitated by using muriates 
or sulphates of the earths, instead of the simple earths. 

By combining this method of the Swedish chemists with 
his own, formerly described, Mr. Davy obtained, in con- 
siderable quantities, the amalgams of mercury and the 
bases of the earths. lie placed on platina a mixture of 
the earth and oxide of mercury ; — in this mixture he made 
a cavity, ivhereiii he poured a globule of mercury, — and, 
covering the globule Avith a film of naphtha, he made the 
platina positive, and the globule negative : — it was speedily 
converted into the amalgam required. This was exposed to 
strong heat in a glass tube, in order to expel the mercury ; 
but our author scarcely ventures to assert that he ever 
completely succeeded in se})arating the two substances. 
He seems to have come nearest his object in the case of 
barytes ; and to have failed most with lime. Of none of 
these metcillic bases did he obtain a sufficient quantity for 
a satisfactory examination of their jdiysical and chemical 
properties. They seem in general to resemble one another ; 
— they are solid, except at high temperatures ; — they are 
much heavier than water, — have a high - metallic lustre, 
resembling that of silver; and require a considerable force 
to flatten them. When exposed to oxygen they absorb it 
greedily, and return to their native earths respectively. 
‘‘ These new substances,’’ says Mr. Davy, will demand 
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names ; and, on the same principles as I have named the 
bases of the fixed alkalis, potassium and sodium,,! shall 
venture to denominate the metals from the alkaline earths 
hariuniy strontiuin^ calcium, and magnium. The last of 
these words is undoubtedly objectionable; but magnesium 
has been already applied to metallic manganese, and would 
consequently have been an ecjuivocal term.” 

Our author next directed his inquiries to the constitu- 
tion of other earthly bodies, — silex, aluinine, zircone, and 
glucine, but with much less success. He pursued his ex- 
periments indeed with unremitting perseverance, and with 
his usual ingenuity ; but, although he has related them at 
some length, and although the recital is highly valuable to 
future experimenters, we shall not follow it any further 
than to add, that there seems reason to infer that the 
earths in question have, like the alkaline earths, metallic 
bases ; and we are confident Mr. Davy’s futitre researches 
will both establish this point as satisfactorily as he has de- 
monstrated the other, and will give us the saim^ knowledge 
of the properties of the new bases. 

The last object of research was suggested to our author 
by a very important cx])eriincnt of the Swedish chemists, 
formerly mentioned. These ingenious philosophers found, 
that mercury, placed in contact with a solution of am- 
monia, and negatively electrified, expands in volume, and 
becomes a soft solid ; — that this solid, on exposure to air, 
absorbs oxygen, and reproduces ammonia and mercury; — 
that water is decompounded by it, giving out hydrogen 
gas, and leaving solution of aininonia and mercury. The 
conclusion naturally drawn from this curious ex])eriinent 
was, that ammonia is, as Mr. Davy himself had formerly 
supposed, an oxide with a double basis, composed of hy- 
drogen and nitrogen ; but it seems to show also, that this 
double basis possesses metallic properties. So unexpected 
a light could not fail to attract the quick and discerning 
eyes of our author ; and he lost no time in pursuing the 
track into which it plainly led him. llis first repetition 
of the Swedish experiment suggested a very material im- 
provement on it — the substitution of neutral salt of am- 
monia, whereby the deoxygenation and amalgamation are 
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effected in the nascent state of that alkali, and are, conse- 
quently, more easily performed. His process was thus 
the same with that formerly described for deoxygenating 
the earths; only, that instead of sulphates or muriates of 
those earths, he exhibited muriate of ammonia. The 
action,” says he, “of the quicksilver on the salt was imme- 
diate. A strong effervescence with much heat took place. 
The globule in a few minutes had enlarged to five times 
its former dimensions, and had the appearance of an amal- 
gam of zinc ; and metallic crystallizations shot from it as a 
centre, round the body of the salt. They had an arbores- 
cent appearance ; often became coloured at their points of 
contact with the muriate; and, when the connexion was 
broken, often disappeared, emitting ammoniacal fumes, 
and reproducing quicksilver.” Carbonate of ammonia gave 
the wSaine result ; only that a manifest decomposition of the 
acid, and production of carbonaceous matter, accompanies 
the other phenomena in this case. The bases of the al- 
kalis and earths, united with mercury, and exhibited in 
this state to ammonia, supplied the place of electricity, and 
formed an amalgam of the bases of ammonia and mercury. 
A little of the basis here used for the purpose of deoxy- 
genating the ammonia, adhered to it in the amalgam ; but, 
independently of this consideration, our author seems to 
think, that the experiment in (jiiestion unites more of the 
ammoniacal basis to mercury, than the process of deoxy- 
genation by electricity. He does not mention, though wc 
must presume that, in this ingenious and beautiful experi- 
ment, the fixed alkalis or earths are reproduced. 

The singular amalgam discovered by the Swedish che- 
mists, may thus be obtained with great ease, either by the 
agency of electricity, or by double elective affinity. But 
our author preferred the former method, because it is not 
attended with the admixture of any third substance, giving 
the amalgam composed solely of mercury, and the bases of 
ammonia. Having procured a sufficient quantity of it in 
this way, he examined it by various simple and satisfactory 
trials. Its principal properties are the following. At 70” 
or 80” this body has the consistence of butter ; — at the freez- 
ing point it hardens and crystallizes; — it is not quite three 
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times heavier than water. In water, it absorbs oxygen, 
causing hydrogen gas to be evolved. In air, it likewise 
absorbs oxygen ; and, in both cases, ammonia and quick- 
silver are reproduced. In sulphuric acid, it becomes 
coated with sulphate of ammonia and sulphur. Sixty 
grains of mercury are amalgamated by part of a grain of 
the compound basis, or of the weight of the mercury. 
The very small proportion in which the basis thus unites 
with mercury, opposes an obstacle to the separation of the 
two bodies, and the exhibition of the basis of ammonia, 
which all Mr. Davy’s industry and skill have not been able 
to surmount : for, so very minute a portion of oxygen is 
sufficient to regenerate the ammonia, and so greedily does 
the basis attract oxygen, wherever it may be found, that no 
manipulation has hitherto been attempted, in which, either 
by means of moisture, air, or some other body containing 
oxygen, a reproduction of the ammonia did not take 
place, notwithstanding every precaution. We refer our 
readers to the paper itself, for an interesting narrative of 
the trials made by the ingenious and persevering author, 
to attain the highly important object in question. The 
difficulties which frustrated his endeavours, are all resolv- 
able into the general statement just now given ; and we 
have great hopes that they will hereafter be overcome, 
cither by this indefatigable inquirer himself, or by some 
other chemists, whom his highly commendable publication 
of his experiments, in their present state, may lead to hap- 
pier results. 

Mr. Davy concludes his valuable paper with some gene- 
ral speculations concerning the theory of alkaline and 
earthy bodies, as elucidated by the discoveries which we 
have just now, and on two former occasions, considered, 
llis observations are always ingenious ; and whatever comes 
from so great a discoverer, one so strict in his experi- 
mental investigations, and so successful in generalizing 
them, ought to be received with singular respect. Never- 
theless, we shall not follow him through the whole of his 
queries and reflections, highly useful as they are likely to 
prove. We shall only state what we conceive to be the 
legitimate inferences from his experiments, and then notice 

von. Tir. R 
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a few of his most prominent observations. It is clearly 
proved, that the fixed alkalis, and the alkaline earths, are 
metallic oxides; and the proportion of their bases are 
nearly as well ascertained as those of several metals known 
for ages to philosoj3hers, and in common life. That alu- 
mine, zircone, glucine, and silex, are also metallic oxides, 
seems highly probable; but their decomposition has not 
yet been so coinpletely effected as to render this point 
altogether certain ; and, respecting the metals which seem 
to constitute their bases, we can scarcely be said to know 
anything with precision. It is demonstrated, that am- 
monia is a compound of oxygen, with hydrogen and nitro- 
gen ; and that when the oxygen is removed, the hydrogen 
and nitrogem are capable of entering into a true chemical 
union with mercury, forming a substance in all respects 
similar to the amalgams of that body with other metals. 
It is highly probable, that the hydrogen and nitrogen are 
united together as a chemical compound, which thus unites 
with mercury ; and that the same compound unites with 
oxygen to form ammonia. The appearance of amalgama- 
tion, as well as the analogy of the other alkaline bodies, 
leads us to suspect that this compound basis is truly of a 
metallic nature, and that the volatile, like the fixed alkalis 
and the alkaline earths, is a metallic oxide ; but this basis 
has not yet been separately exhibited. Such, in general, 
is the state of our knowledge upon the constitution of the 
alkalis and earths, as extended by the late wonderful 
discoveries ; and such is the line to be drawn between what 
we have strictly learnt as physical truths, and what we 
have been taught to conjecture upon evidence of a lower 
nature than that of legitimate induction. 

The last of these wonders, the constitution of ammonia, 
gives rise to various hypotheses. To account for the phe- 
nomena of amalgamation with mercury and reproduction 
of the alkali, three different theories have been stated. 
Mr. Davy himself seems to think it possible, that hy- 
drogen and nitrogen are both metals, aeriform at common 
temperatures, as zinc and mercury are when ignited. Mr. 
lierzelius suggests, that they may be simple bodies, not 
iiietalllc, but forming a metal when united, without oxy- 
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gen ; and an alkali, when united and oxygenated. Mr. 
Cavendish, has submitted a third conjecture, that these 
gases, in their coninioii form, may be oxides, which, when 
further oxygenated, become metallic. Of these hypo- 
theses, or rather queries, (for it would be unfair to the 
distinguished and truly philosophical authors of them, if 
we did not remind our readers that they have only been 
thrown out as hints for future investigation,) we should 
prefer the last ; at least, in point of beauty and simplicity, 
it seems to have some advantage. But the season, we 
trust, is not far distant, when we shall be enabled to 
try their comparative merits by another and a higher cri- 
terion. 

The singular facts which abound in the decomposition 
of ammonia, appear to strike Mr. Davy as capable of lead- 
ing to some degree of scepticism respecting the phlogistic 
and antiphlogistic theories ; but he clearly shows that they 
leave the latter in a much better state than the former. 
He thinks them not easily reconciled to either ; but with 
less difficulty to the antiphlogistic theory. If,” says he, 
“we assume the phlogistic hypothesis, then we must 
assume, that nitrogen, by combining with one-fourth of 
its weight of hydrogen, can form an alkali, and, by com- 
bining with one-twelfth more, can become metallic. If 
we reason on the antiphlogistic hypothesis, we must assert, 
that though nitrogen has a weaker affinity for oxygen 
than hydrogen (has), yet a compound of hydrogen and 
nitrogen is capable of dccoin])osing water.” And he pro- 
ceeds to show that the latter difficulty is the lesser one; 
and though he thinks it cannot be wholly removed, it may 
yet be diminished by chemical analogies ; for example, by 
the superior inflammability of certain compounds, and the 
greater oxidability of alloys. We confess, that, to us, this 
difficulty seems by no means greater than several others 
not alluded to by Mr, Davy ; and we advert more parti- 
cularly to the case of nitrous gas. Nitrogen, by com- 
bining with a certain proportion of oxygen, acquires so 
great an attraction for more oxygen, that it takes it from 
nitrogen. Here is the very difficulty stated by our author, 
Hs involved in the antiphlogistic explanation of the dccom- 
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position of ammonia ; with this difference, that it is rather 
more hard to conceive how nitrogen with oxygen should 
take oxygen from nitrogen, than it is to conceive how 
nitrogen with hydrogen should take oxygen from hydro- 
gen. The difficulty, we presume, is generally explained 
by saying, that the various degrees of latent heat contained 
in the same body vary its elective affinities. In fact, this 
difficulty belongs to a class of phenomena by no means of 
small extent. Carbon, for example, takes oxygen from phos- 
phorus in reducing phosphoric acid ; and phosphorus decom- 
poses carbonic acid. In like manner, sulphur reduces the 
oxides of several metals, which, in their reguline state, de- 
compose sulphuric acid. We are far from saying that 
these phenomena are unattended with difficulty, on which- 
ever theory we attempt to explain them. We would only 
suggest, that the discovery of the Swedish chemists, and 
its extension by Mr. Davy, has added no new difficulty to 
the list, and offers no new anomaly to the modern theory. 

Besides the experiments which form the body of the 
paper now before us, there are various important facts 
introduced incidentally. We have already noticed the 
decomposition of carbonic acid by the electric agency. 
There are some very interesting experiments on the con- 
stitution of the muriatic acid, which we trust may hereafter 
lead to a full solution of that problem. A long and 
curious note is also given upon the discovery of Messrs. 
Gay-Lussac and Thenard, that the alkalis may be decom- 
posed by the action of iron in a state of ignition ; — a new 
example, by the way, of the difficulty above mentioned ; 
for potassium and sodium easily reduce the oxides of iron. 
But we should give a very unsatisfactory account of this 
curious matter, were we to take it at second hand. We 
hope to be able, in our next Number, to lay before our 
readers an abstract of the history of the discovery from the 
authors themselves. 
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TJiO Daherian Lecture, An Account of some ncio Analytical 
Researches on the NatJire of certain Bodies, particularly the 
Alkalis, Phosphorus, Sulp/m?', Carbonaceous Matter, and the 
Acids hitherto undecompounded; with some yencral Observations 
on Chemical Theory, fiy Humphry Davy, Esq., See. R.S., 
F.R.S., Ed. and M.R.I.A. 

{From the riiil. Tram, for 1809. Part 1.) 

An Account of some Experiments, performed with a view to ascer’- 
tain the most advantayeous Method of constructiny a Voltaic 
Apparatus for the Purposes of Chemical Jicscarch. By John 
George Children, Esq., F.ll.S. 

{From the same 


Having made it a rule to follow the progress of Mr. 
Davy’s inquiries, from their commencement two years ago, 
we hasten to pursue this very agreeable task, by con- 
tinuing the history of his exjierinients, published since our 
last Number. The paper now before us contains fewer 
complete processes — fewer discoveries satisfactorily esta- 
blished, than ^ny of the former ones; — but it abounds in 
elaborate and ingenious experiments, the results of which, 
in their present state extremely interesting, are yet more 
so, as paving the way for further research, and scattering 
thickly the seeds of most important improvements in 
chemical science. 

Before proceeding to Mr. Davy’s paper, we shall men- 
tion that of Mr. Children, which forms a proper introduc- 
tion to it. He compared the effects of two voltaic batteries, 
the one consisting of a small number of large plates, the 
other composed of a great number of small plates, and 
having altogether a much smaller surface of metal. The 
former consisted of twenty pair of large plates, and had a 
surface of 92, 1 60 square inches ; the latter of two hundred 
pair of small plates, and had a surface of only 3200 square 
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inches. Their batteries were both excited by diluted 
nitrous and sulphuric acids mixed together. *■ The intensity 
of the electricity produced by the large battery was so 
small, that it did not affect the electrometer ; and it acted 
very feebly upon non-conductors in general. Its quantity, 
however, was great; and its action on perfect conductors 
very powerful. The small battery produced an electricity 
much more intense, and capable of acting violently upon 
im})erfect conductors. Thus, it affected the electrometer, 
and dccomiiosed potash and barytes, which the other did 
not effect. But Mr. Children does not seem to have tried 
its fiction upon metallic wires. Of these, the large battery 
easily fused such as were not easily oxidable, and conse- 
(piently were good conductors. Mr. Children, however, 
compared its action, in this respect, with the action of ;i 
battery of 1250 four-inch plates. The large plate battery 
fused eighteen inches of platina wire ; the small plate 
battery only half an inch, which is evidently by no means 
in the ratio of their surfaces.^ This is certainly a curious 
fact ; although the author appears rather to generalize too 
quickly and too confidently, when he lays down from his 
experiments the following proposition. ‘‘ The absolute 
effect,” says he, “of a voltiiic apparatus, seems to be in the 
compound ratio of the number and size of the plates ; the 
intensity of the electricity being as the former, the quantity 
given out as the latter.” The practical rule, however, 
which he deduces from hence, appears to be quite well 
founded. “ liegard,” he observes, “ must be had, in con 
structing the battery, to the purposes for which it is 
designed. For experiments on perfect conductors, very 
large plates are to be preferred ; a small number of which 
will ])robal)ly be suflicient : but, where the resistance ot 
imperfect conductors is to be overcome, the combination 

* IMr. Oliildi oji niakrs soiiiu mistake, when lie says that, accordinj; 
to ihis ratio, the suiall hattery shoiihl have fused nearly 14 iiiclu s 
instead of lialf an inch. If, by a battery of 1250 plates, ho ineau- 
one of so many pairs of plates, the ratio of tlie surtaces is about tliat 
of 20 to 23 ; and the lesser should have fused ahont 15 inches and .i 
half. If ho moans single plates, then the ratio is that ol* 10 to 23 
iuid only about eight iiiehes should have been fused. We presume 
he means paii’s uf plates. 
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must be great, but the size of the plates may be small ; 
but if quantity and intensity be both required, then a large 
number of large plates will be necessary.’* For general 
purposes, four-inch plates are most convenient : they 
should be joined together only in one point, and moveable 
in the trough, which should be made entirely of Wedge- 
wood’s ware. It is, we believe, with an apparatus con- 
structed ill this manner, that several of the experiments 
of Mr. Davy, which we are about to analyze, were per- 
formed. 

The firstobject to which our author directs his attention, 
is the mutual action of potassium and ammonia. The ex- 
periments on this subject were made with that metal 
obtained by the action of ignited iron upon potash, in the 
process discovered by the French chemists. The pohis- 
sium was exposed on a jilatiiia tray, introduced into a 
retort of plate-glass, which was first exhausted, then filled 
with hydrogen, and exhausted again — then filled with pure 
ammoniacal gas. All impurities arising from oxides, 
water, &c. were thus as much as jiossible avoided. Potas- 
sium exposed in this manner to ammoniacal gas, becomes 
slightly covered with a film of jiotash, and a small quan- 
tity of hydrogen gas is found in the ammoniacal gas. But 
if heat is applied (by bringing a spirit-lamp under the bulb 
of the retort where the tray is placed), a crust is formed 
of greater thickness, which changes from white to blue, and 
then to olive. The heat being continued, the crust and 
metal fuse together, with an eftbrvesccnce ; the crust passes 
off to the sides, and the metal apjiears ; it is again covered ; 
and so on, until it is wholly converted into the dark olive- 
coloured substance. In this process part of the ammoniacal 
gas disappears and hydrogen gas is evolved : the quantity 
of the former which disappears, varies with the moisture 
of the gas; but the quantity of hydrogen evolved is in 
proportion to the quantity of potassium operated upon. 
The dark-coloured substance- is chiefly distinguished by its 
fusibility ; it melts at a heat somewhat higher than that of 
boiling water. When burnt in oxygen, it absorbs that gas, 
emits nitrogen, and leaves a residuum of potash and water. 
When plunged in water, it produces much heat and 
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even inflammation ; and disappears with effervescence. 
The gas which escapes is hydrogen. When the fusible 
substance is heated in vacuo, it gives out an elastic fluid ; 
and a dark-grey mass remains. The elastic fluid consists, 
besides a little ammonia, of two gases : one detonates with 
oxygen, and is to all appearance hydrogen gas ; the other 
does not detonate. Mr. Davy thinks it pretty clear that 
the ammonia is only obtained when moisture is present. 
He examined the residuum of the fusible substance, after 
it had been exposed to a low red heat ; and found that it 
was brittle, conducting, opaque, and black; spontaneously 
inflammable, and giving out ammonia when thrown into 
water. By a variety of nice experiments and calculations, 
he was led to think that a portion of the nitrogen, absorbed 
from the ammonia in the formation of this substance, dis- 
appeared altogether ; and the following remarkable process 
left no doubt of it. The residuum was placed in a platina 
tube, thoroughly exhausted, connected with a pneumatic 
apparatus, and exposed to the heat of a forge. After it 
had by this means been heated as intensely as possible, 
the gas which came over, when mixed with half its bulk of' 
oxygen, and detonated, left about one-sixth part of the 
whole undestroyed ; and that sixth contained oxygen. In 
the tube was found potash and potassium ; and water 
being added, much heat and inflammation were produced, 
but no symptom of ammonia. A variety of repetitions 
gave results perfectly correspondent. Mr. Davy clearly 
shows, that this is a considerably smaller residue of 
nitrogen than should be found ; and it 'is evident that a 
part of that body having disappeared, its place is filled 
by oxygen, and another body not distinguishable from hy- 
drogen. Tie concludes this ])art of his inquiry with stating, 
in the modest and truly philosophical form of a query, the 
theory of this singular experiment. 

Is it, he asks, that the substance which, together with 
oxygen, takes the place of the nitrogen, is a new inflam- 
mable gas ? or, that nitrogen has a metallic basis, which 
alloys with the substance of the vessels ? or, that nitrogen, 
hydrogen and oxygen, all contain water as a ponderable 
basis, bfeing themselves without weight ? or, finally, that 
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nitrogen is a compound of hydrogen and oxygen, — a modi- 
fication of water, containing a greater proportion of oxy- 
gen ? To determine these points, our author is engaged 
in further experiments ; and we can scarcely doubt that 
the result will be in favour of the last supposition ; or, at 
least, that nitrogen will be found, either to be an oxide of 
hydrogen, or to contain hydrogen and oxygen, with some 
new and uninflammable aeriform body. 

Mr. Davy’s experiments upon sulphur and phosphorus 
were performed with a different apparatus. A platina wire 
was introduced into the end of a glass tube, and her- 
metically fixed in it. The tube, fdled with the inflam- 
mable body, was bent at the other end ; and another wire 
there inserted in the inflammable body. The wires could 
thus be brought within the proper distance of each other ; 
and the shock of the battery be sent from one to the other, 
through the substance. When sulphur was exposed, in 
this manner, to the influence of a powerful battery (500 
double plates of six inches), strong heat was produced : the 
spark was of a vivid orange colour; and sulphuretted 
hydrogen escaped. The residue was o])aque, brown, and 
difficult of fusion. Our author obtained of gas, above five 
times the volume of the sulphur employed. Sus})ecting 
that oxygen as well as hydrogen is contained in sul])hur, 
Mr. Davy having dried, as completely as possible, a quan- 
tity of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, heated potassium in it : 
it emitted white fumes, and took fire, depositing sulphur, 
sulphuret of potash, and sulphuret of potassium ; and 
leaving hydrogen gas slightly impregnated with sulphur, 
in the receiving vessel. From this, and from several other 
experiments, our author infers that sulphur consists of a 
peculiar basis, not hitherto obtained in its simple state, 
united with small portions of oxygen and hydrogen. Phos- 
phorus being exposed to the same series of experiments, 
both to the action of the galvanic fluid, and of potassium, 
gave nearly the same results. These experiments resemble 
the former so closely in every respect, that we shall not 
analyze them. The inference is, that phosphorus contains 
hydrogen, oxygen, and a peculiar basis. 

Mr. Davy next examined, by similar tests, the constitu- 
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tion of plumbago and charcoal. The former remained 
quite unaltered when exposed to a battery strong enough 
to melt platina wire instantly. When heated with potas- 
sium, it formed a body spontaneously inflammable and 
decomposing water. The latter, exposed to the battery, 
gave out carburetted hydrogen; and, when heated with 
potassium, formed a body spontaneously inflammable. 
Neither carbon nor plumbago show any marks of contain- 
ing oxygen. The diamond appears to contain a niinutt; 
})ortion of oxygen. 

In his former experiments, our author had found, that 
the action of the battery separates a peculiar substance 
from boracic acid, on the negative surface. Upon examin- 
ing this, he found it inflammable; and saw reason to con- 
clude, that, by oxygenation, it reju’oduccd boracic acid. 
He had likewise found, that potassium, when heated with 
the same acid, ])roduccd borate of potash and a peculiar 
substance, which aj)pearing, therefore, to be the basis ol' 
the acid, he now examined more fully. It is of a dark- 
olive colour, perfectly oj)aque and non-conducting. It 
takes fire in common atmospherical air, at a temperature 
below that of boiling olive oil. Heated intensely in an 
exhausted tube, it suffers no perceptible change, except 
that its colour becomes darker ; — heated gently in oxygen 
gas, it throws off vivid sparks, burns brilliantly, and 
sublimes into boracic acid : the residuum requires a 
stronger heat, but sublimes into the same substfince. 
When exposed to oxymuriatic acid, without heating, it 
burns with violence, forms boracic acid, and leaves a resi- 
duum, which burns and forms the same acid on the appli- 
cation of a gentle heat. 

A variety of other ex])criments are detailed by Mr. 
Davy, all illustrative of the affinity of this substance with 
oxygen, and its producing, by that union, boracic acid : but 
they exhibit no phenomena of peculiar interest; and we 
therefore pass them over. He gives two experiments, out 
of several which he made, in order to ascertain the propor- 
tions of this substance and oxygen in the boracic acid. 
They were not very accurate, and can only be viewed as 
approxiihations. The first gave two parts of oxygen to 
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one of the inflammable basis ; the second gave 1 *8 oxygen 
to one of the basis. Mr. Davy reasonably considei-s this 
basis as bearing the same relation to boracic acid that sul- 
phur and phosphorus do to sulphuric and phosphoric 
acids ; — in other words, as an oxide of the true basis of 
the boracic acid. By heating it successively with potas- 
sium and with iron filings and a little potassium, bodies 
resembling metallic alloys and good conductors of electri- 
city were produced, and the potassium was partly con- 
verted into potash. Our author infers from hence, that 
the basis of the acid is metallic ; and he proposes to call it 
horacium. We apprehend it will be easily admitted, that 
he has succeeded in decomposing this acid, — at least that 
he has exhibited the base of it in its first state of deoxy- 
genation, and given us as clear a knowledge of its compo- 
sition as we have of the constitution of sulphuric or nitrous 
acids. Ilis experiments on fluoric acid have been carried 
on in the same manner, and also by the apjdication of the 
boracic basis, above described, to its decomposition ; but 
without any such satisfactory result as to warrant us in 
following their details. lie has certainly not advanced far 
towards the decomposition of that acid. The only result 
worth mentioning, is, that potassium, when heated in 
fluoric acid gas, burns, and makes the gas disaj)j)ear, — 
leaving a little hydrogen gas, and a dark-coloured hetero- 
geneous residuum. 

Mr. Davy’s experiments upon muriatic; acid have still 
failed in decomposing that refractory body ; but they have 
been conducted with such admirable patience and skill, 
that beside leading to some very curious 'facts in the mean 
time, they have most probably insured him, at no distant 
period, the solution of this great problem. The quantity 
of hydrogen always produced in the deoxygenating pro- 
cesses to which muriatic acid has been subjected, first 
attracted his notice. It is needless to follow the train ot 
his experiments upon this point ; because they lead to a 
conclusion which will be readily anticipated by every one 
familiar with the habitudes of the acid — that the evolution 
of hydrogen, which apparently takes ])lace from the acid, 
comes in every case from water held in solution. Our 
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author’s next object, therefore, was, if possible, to obtain 
muriatic acid free from water, with which it had so strong 
an affinity. We shall only mention the experiments in 
which he appears to have come nearest to this point ; in 
none has he reached it completely. By the combustion of 
phosphorus in oxy muriatic acid, a white substance sub- 
limes ; a small portion of liquor is likewise formed, and 
the gas is almost entirely absorbed. The sublimate, our 
author thinks, is a mixture of dry phosphoric and muriatic 
acids ; the liquor, he conceives, is a mixture of dry phos- 
phorus and muriatic acid. Sulphur exhibited to oxymu- 
riatic acid in the same manner, gave mixtures, supposed 
by our author to contain dry sulphuric and muriatic acids. 
But as these experiments proved unsatisfactory for the 
object in view, he j^roceeded to examine the compounds 
thus produced. The circumstance chiefly to be remarked 
in them, is, that potassium being exhibited to them, pro- 
duces most violent explosions. In these, Mr. Davy does 
not conceive that the muriatic acid can be inactive ; and 
he suspects that its decomposition, and the formation of a 
new substance from its basis, may be the occasion of the 
phenomena. But the further investigation of this subject 
he of course defers, until new experiments shall have ena- 
bled him to prosecute it with greater advantage. 

This paper concludes with some general remarks, not so 
much upon the inferences directly to be drawn from the 
inquiries already analyzed, as upon certain incidental 
topics presented to our consideration by those inquiries, 
and forming the subjects of corollaries to the main propo- 
sitions. They are neither very numerous, nor of peculiar 
importance ; but the paper itself is quite interesting enough 
to render any disappointment on this score highly unrea- 
sonable. We shall add, in Mr. Davy’s own words, the 
general observation upon the whole of his late investiga- 
tions, with which he closes the present tract. 

“ The facts,” says he, “advanced in this lecture, afford no now 
arguments in favour of an idea to which I referred in my last com- 
munication to the Society, — that of hydrogen being a common prin- 
ciple in aU inflammable bodies ; and, except in instances which arc 
still under investigation, and concerning which no precise conclu- 
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sions can as yet bo drawn, the generalization of Lavoisier happily 
applies to the explanation of all tho now phenomena.” 

We the rather cite this passage, because persons, half 
informed on these subjects, and senseless enough (if, 
indeed, another word should not be used) to contaminate 
scientific inquiries with the vulgar feelings of political hos- 
tility, have of late been forward in extolling the discoveries 
of Mr. Davy, not on account of their vast intrinsic value, 
but from some vague confused notion, that they overthrew 
the modern theory founded by the French chemists, and 
created, as it were, a sort of balance of invention in favour 
of England. But on so disgusting a topic we arc ashamed 
to dwell one moment longer. 

“ In proportion,” our author concludes, “ as progress is made 
towards tlio knowledge of pure conduisiiblo bases, so in proportion 
is tho number of mohillie substances increased ; and it is probable, 
that sulphur and phosphorus, could lliey be perfectly deprived of 
oxygon, would belong to this class of bodies. Possibly their pure 
elementary matter may be pi'ocured, by distillation at a high heat, 
from niotallio alloys, in which they have boon acted upon by 
sodium or potassium. I hope soon to be able to try this experiment. 
As our inquiries at present stand, the great gcnieral division of 
natural bodies is into matter which is, or may bo supposed to bo, 
mehillic, and oxygon ; but till the problem conceiiiing the nature 
of nitrogen is fully solved, all systematic arrangement made upon 
Ihis idea must be regarded as premature.” 

Our readers will have perceived, in the course of this 
analysis, that the unwearied labour and the admirable skill 
of Mr. Davy have not, since we last treated of these 
subjects, been rewarded with any discoveries of superior 
importance. Such, at least, is the impression which the 
paper now before us will infallibly make on every one who 
studies it. Yet let us consider what we should have said, 
had such a contribution to chemical knowledge fallen in 
our way three years ago; — had we, for instance, heard, 
that the basis of the boracic acid had been discovered — 
that hydrogen had been detected in sulphur and phosphorus 
— and oxygen in azote ? The whole world of letters would 
have been in commotion ; and it would have been univer- 
sally allowed, that since the establishment of the modern 
chemistry, no such steps had been made towards its perfec- 
tion. If we now think less of these improvements, or even 
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receive them with coldness, it is only because we are spoilt 
with the abundance of capital discoveries in which wc have 
of late been revelling ; — and it is Mr. Davy himself who 
has spoilt us. His grand and numerous inventions, together 
with the two unexpected and important steps made by the 
French and Swedish chemists, have, for a while, so com- 
pletely satiated the curiosity of the scientific world, that 
scarcely any new fact would now excite astonishment. 
While we are upon this point, we cannot avoid expressing 
the regret which filled us in reading the present paper, to 
perceive the philosophers of these neighbouring countries 
so entirely cut oft‘ from a mutual intercourse infinitely 
beneficial to their common pursuits. Mr. Davy has to 
this day only read the interesting experiments of Messrs. 
Gay-Lussac and Thenard in a Number of the Moniteu7\ 
If the rulers of nations are resolved never to consult the 
interests of the species in abstaining from war, surely they 
might contrive to conduct operations, which can only be 
excused by their necessity, in such a manner as to avoid 
unnecessary aggravations of the evil. 
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(February, 1811 .) 

Researches on the Oxijmuriatic Acid^ its Nature and Condnimtions, 
and on (he Elements of the Muriatic Acid ; with some Experi- 
ments on Sulphur and Phosphorus^ made in the Ltdporatory of 
the Royal Institution, By II. J)avy, Esq., Sec. R.8., Prof, 
(Jliem. R. I., &c. 

{From the PJuI. TranR.for 1810. Part TT.) 

Mr. Davy, in tliis paper, details a nnniher of facte 
whicli throw considerable light upon the constitution of 
the muriatic acid, — liitherto one of ihe grand desiderata 
of chemistry ; and lead us very strongly to suspect, tliat 
tlie received theory of tlui oxymuria,tic acid lias been 
adopted on insullicient grounds. lie presents us also 
with some experiments on sulphur and phosphorus, 
which arc eminently deserving of attention, although 
wo arc somewhat at a loss to understand the note at the 
foot of the page, intimating, that those experiments are 
communicated to the Royal Sociedy at the I'cquest of 
the managers of tlie Royal Institution.” We had always 
conceived, that the many invaluable discovej'ies made 
by Mr. Davy, by those experimental researches which 
he conducted in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, 
were his own private projierty ; and that however great 
the lustre which the owners of the retorts and receivers 
might derive from the noble uses to wbieh he had hap- 
[)ily applied them, those worthy personages had about 
as little share in the experiments, and as little property 
in the results of the inquiries, as they had in the 
thoughts which passed through Mr. Davy’s mind while 
reposing upon the benches in Albemarle-strcet ; in 
which benches, nevertheless, we freely admit they have 
an undoubted property. It is, however, very possible, 
that the note alluded to may proceed from our author’s 
delicacy and kind feelings towards the Institution. We 
shall at least have much moi'e satisfaction in ascribing 
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it to this cause, than if wo found that it originated in 
any suggestion from the managers themselves. 

In the papers of Mr. Davy, formerly published by 
the Royal Society, and analyjccd from time to time in 
this Journal, various important remarks occurred upon 
the nature of the muriatic acid. It was observed, in 
particular, that muriatic acid could never be obtained 
from oxymnriatic acid, or from dry muriates, unless 
water or its constituent parts were present. It was also 
stated, that charcoal, when heated to whiteness by the 
galvanic battery in oxymnriatic or muriatic acid gases, 
produced no change whatever in those gases, if it had 
been previously de]irived by ignition of moisture and 
hydrogen. These facts are no doubt singularly irrecon- 
cileable with the common doctrine, which, since the 
celebrated researches of Bcrthollet, has represented oxy- 
muriatic acid as a compound of muriatic acid and oxy- 
gen ; or presuming, from analogy, that muriatic acid is 
already composed of oxygen and an acidifiable base, has 
inferred, that oxymnriatic acid consists of that radical 
in a higher state of oxygenation. For if this were a 
just account of the matter, we might fairly expect to 
find muriatic acid I’esult from deoxygenating the oxy- 
muriatic acid, whether water were present or not; and 
unless water (or its elements) be in some shape essential 
to muriatic acid, it seems difficult to perceive, why the 
production of that acid, whether from oxymuriatic acid 
or from muriates, should bo impossible, without the 
presence of moisture or hydrogen. At any rate, this 
doubt is a sufficient ground for carefully reconsidering 
the grounds of the received opinion ; and Mr. Davy’s 
researches carry us no small length in this examination, 
although they certainly cannot be said to determine the 
point finally. 

Tin being ext)osed, under a certain degree of heat, to 
oxymuriatic acid, both the metal and gas disappeared, 
leaving a liquor exactly similar to that known by the 
name of Liquor of Libavius, which is a muriate of tin. 
To this fluid ammoniacal gas was exhibited, and it was 
greedily' absorbed, forming a white solid body, the whole 
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of wliicli volatilized on the application of heat. In 
another experiment, it was found ecpially impossible to 
decompound this liquor by ammonia. Instead of yield- 
ing oxide of tin, as might have been expected, it formed 
a new compound. In like manner, ammonia was exhi- 
bited to the solid compound of oxjunuriatic acid and 
phosphorus, obtained by combustion ; and a wliito 
opaque powder was obtained, which, though exposed to 
a high degree of lieat, remained quite fixed and unde- 
composed. This, as Mr. l)avy remarks, offers a singidar 
pbenomenon ; — a mixture of three l)odies, all extremely 
volatile, and two of them never known to exist in a 
fixed state except in composition with other bodies, is 
found to produce a compound highly fixed and refrac- 
tory. He accordingly was at some pains to ascertain 
its qualities ; but these do not seem to merit any par- 
ticular description. Suffice it to say, that this su1)stance 
can only be decomposed by combustion, and by the 
action of ignited hydrate of potash. Our author made 
similar attempts to obtain oxygen, or a body containing 
oxygen, from tlie pliosphuretted H(pior of the French 
chemists, and the siiljdiurctted muriatic liquor of Dr. 
Thomson. He operated by means of dry ammonia ; 
and always obtained solid compounds, more or less 
refractory, but never yielding oxygen or oxides. 

The common belief, that oxymuriati(3 acid aiid am- 
monia, acting on each otli(*r, produce water, has been, 
according to Mr. Davy, taken u[) on insurficient grounds ; 
for he found, that when those bodies were mixiul in the 
proportion of about one of acid to three of alkali, both 
in a dry, and, of course, gaseous state, no water was 
formed; but the product was dry and solid inuriatc of 
ammonia, with about a tenth part of nitrogen gas. 

This last experiment, if rep)catedly found to succeed, 
^vould indeed furnish strong grounds for denying the 
existence of oxygen in oxynuiriatic acid ; and for infer- 
i'ing, that the union of that acid and hydrogen produces 
muriatic acid. Mr. Davy, however, speaks with some 
doubt upon the subject. He says, “ I have several 
times made the experiment, and I am convinced that 
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this is not the case ” {L e,^ that water is not pi’odiiced in 
the experiment). But an experiment of Mr. Oruik- 
shanks, completed by the French chemists, led our 
author to a nearer view of the subject, and to evidence 
more purely synthetical. It had been found, that oxy- 
muriatic acid and hydrogen, when mixed in nearly 
equal proportions, produced a gas condensable by watei’, 
and consisting of dry muriatic acid. Tliis important, 
and almost decisive experiment (for which we arc 
indebted to the able chemists above mentioned), was 
carefully repeated by Mr. Davy. He fired the two 
gases, in an exhausted receiver, by the electric spark, 
and always obtained muriatic acid gas, and a slight con- 
densed vapour, with a diminution of Ath or ^’oth of the 
volume. When the gases were carefully dried, by ex- 
posure to muriate of lime, the condensation was dimi- 
nished ; and it did not exceed of the volume. When 
highly dried, sulphuretted hydrogen was used, with 
oxymuriatic acid. In this case, sulphur, slightly tinged 
with oxymuriatic acid, was deposited on the sides of the 
vessel : no vapour was deposited ; and the gas which 
remained, consisted of muriatic acid, and about iVth of 
an infhimmable gas. 

If to those facts wo add the experiments by which the 
French clieiiiists have proved, that, in the cases where 
oxygen is piociii'od finm oxymuriatic acid, water is 
always present, and muriatic acid gas is formed ; and a 
variety of experiments l)y Mi-. Davy and his brother, in 
which hydrogen and oxides were procured, by exhibit- 
ing metals to muriatic acid gas, exactly similar to the 
oxides olitaincd by burning the same metals in oxy- 
muriatic acid gas; we shall bo prepared to go further 
than merely to doubt the existence of oxygen in oxy- 
muriatic, and of Avatcr in muriatic acid gases ; and may 
probably he disjiosed to adopt our author’s conclusion, 
that Sclieelc’s view, however obscured by thedanguage 
of an unfounded theory, comes much more near 1o 
the facts than the more specious and plausible doc- 
trine ,of the antiphlogistic school. Instead of consider- 
ing oxymuriatic acid as the muriatic acid in an oxy- 
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2;enated state, wc shall then consider it as a more simple 
substance, which, when united with hydrogen, forms 
common muriatic acid. Should future inquiry justify 
this conclusion, and explain away the whole of the anti- 
phlogistic doctrine upon this point, we shall be obliged, 
no doubt, to rejoice at the progress of science ; but our 
joy will be mixed with trembling, when we reflect on 
the precarious tenure by which chemical truth is 
liolden; for it may, after this, bo most reasonably 
doubted, whether future discoveries shall not utterly 
destroy the merits of the later improvements in pneu- 
matic chemistry, and bring us back to the doctrine of 
phlogiston, with the single exception of the- positive 
levity of that body ; — perhaps the only })art of Rtahrs 
theory (or rather of the changes made upon it by his 
followers) to which no eidargement of knowletlge can 
reconcile us. 

Hut it may be asked, why we hesitate in believing 
that our author’s refutation of the common opiiiion is 
::ompletc ? An experiment is given, which ap])ears at 
first sight conclusive. — Hydrogen and oxymuria,tic acid 
being united, muriatic acid is ])voduced. Why, then, it 
may be demanded, shoidd we doubt that the su2q)osed 
oxygenated acid is in fact a radical, wliich, when com- 
l)ined with hydrogen, becomes oj’dinary muriatic acid ; 
)r, that the siq^joosed oxygenated aci<l is a body similar 
to oxygen, which, uniting Avith hydrogen as a radical, 
produces one of the known acids? — AVc answer, first, 
that the experiments arc not detailed witli such minute- 
ness as is essentially necessary, when any new j)oint of 
loctrine is to be estaidished; and still more, Avhen the 
diange in our theories is, from a leading ])osition, 
thought to be established irrelragably upon full and 
minute details of fact, to one utterly inconsistent with 
it, and in the highest degree hostile to the whole of the 
received system. It is in this case quite necessary, that 
we should have such particulars, as the following, 
mxiously detailed : — The exact quantities of the hydro- 
gen and oxymuriatic acid exhilhtcd to each other, — the 
method taken to make them act on each other, — the 
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appearances of tlieir action, — the exact quantity of the 
body resulting from their union, — and the particular 
tests by which that body is proved to be muriatic acid. 
If an experiment of this nature is made, and the result 
is, that oxymuriatic acid and hydrogen, when united in 
a known manner, uniformly leave a residue of muriatic 
acid equal in weight to the sum of the weights of the 
oxymuriatic acid and hydrogen, — we shall at least have 
made one step, and a step neither unimportant nor 
insecure. There will then remain another, before we 
can saiely adopt the conclusion in question : — And this 
brings us to the second difficulty, which stands in the 
way of our entire agreement with Mr. Davy’s theory. 
After the above experiment shall have been cautiously 
and repeatedly made, ^iiA^minutely detailed, it will still 
be possible to infer from it more than one proposition ; 
— in other words, to account for the appearances in 
different ways : for it will prove, cither that muriatic 
acid consists of oxymuriatic acid and hydrogen, — or 
that oxymuriatic acid consists of oxygen and muriatic 
acid deju’ived of water ; and that muiiatic acid consists 
of an acid combined with water. Which of these is the 
true theory, must bo ]woved by other experiments made 
with a similar attention to minute particulars. Lot it 
not be supposed, that we accuse Mr. Davy of rashness 
in his method of jdiilosophizi ng. Wc know him to be 
eminent for his caution, and for the modesty which dis- 
tinguishes all really great men. In his present paper, 
he does not require our implicit assent ; because he has 
not, as he is well aware, completed his experimental 
investigation. But we think it necessary to point out 
the reasons for hesitation, to such readers as may be 
disposed to hasten too precipitately towards a conclu- 
sion, and may be unwilling to await those further and 
final evidences which Mr. Davy has possibly already iu 
his possession. 

If anything were wanting to enforce the degree of 
caution which we have been recommending to Mr. 
Davy’^ readers, and which wc so well know it would be 
superfluous to bring within his own recollection, sucli 
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additional considerations, we apprehend, will be admit- 
ted to arise very naturally out of passap^es like the fol- 
lowing. The vivid combustion of bodies in oxymuri- 
atic acid gas, at first view, appears a reason why oxygen 
should be admitted in it ; but heat and light are merely 
results of the intense agency of coml)ination. Sulphur 
and metals, alkaline earths and acids, become ignited 
during their mutual agency ; and such an effect might 
be expected, in an operation so rajud as that of oxy- 
inuriatic acid upon metals and iiiffainmable bodies.” 
This remark is highly a])posite ; for it is olfered in 
answer to a supposed objection, which it sufficiently 
repels. But what follows is iiierely sceptical, and pro- 
duces no conviction one way or the other. It may be 
said” (he adds) that a strmig argument in favour of 
the hypothesis, that oxyniuriatic acid consists of an acid 
basis united to oxygen, exists in the general analogy of 
the compounds of oxymuriatic acid and metals to the 
common neutral salts. But this analogy, when strictly 
investigated, will be found to be veiy indistinct; and, 
(wen allowing it, it may be a])plied with as much force 
to support an opposite doctrine, — namely, that the 
neutral salts are compounds of bases with water, — and 
the metals, of bases with hydrogen ; and that, in tlie 
case of the action of oxymuriatic acid and metals, the 
metals furnish hydrogen to form muriatic acid, and a 
basis to produce the neutral combination.” This last 
appears rather a strained hypothesis; l)ut if dry metals 
and oxymuriatic acid, acting on each other, produce 
compounds in which oxygen shall he proved not to exists 
we shall certainly be compelled to change our opinion. 

Our author proceeds to consider the ]:)henomena of 
oxymuriates, as they were originally called, — or, as late 
experiments seemed to prove them, hyperoxymuriates : 
and here, again, we have rather the beginning of an 
investigation, than a complete induction of facts, upon 
which a conclusion may safely be built. He endeavoured 
to procure from hyperoxymuriates, the acid supposed to 
be hyperoxygenized, but without success. He distilled 
those salts with dry boracic acid, and found oxygen to 
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be the chief gaseous product, and muriate of potash the 
fixed residue. He distilled the orange-coloured fluid 
produced by dissolving hyperoxymuriates in sulphuric 
acid, but obtained only oxygen and oxymuriatic acid. 
He placed muriates (in a state of solution) in the gal- 
vanic circuit, and obtained oxymuriatic acid at the 
positive, and hydrogen at the negative surface; and, 
upon repeating the same experiment with oxymuriatic 
acid dissolved in water, he obtained oxymuriatic acid 
and oxygen at the positive, and hydrogen at the nega- 
tive surface ; which products, however, ho admits in a 
note to this passage, must be ascribed rather to the 
water than the acid. 

Our author then states his opinion with respect to the 
composition of hy])eroxymuriates ; and it is, like many 
of the opinions contained in this paper, only a probable 
conclusion drawn from an induction of facts admitted to 
be imperfect, but which, in all likelihood, will hereafter 
be completed. For the present, the opinion may be 
taken as a (piery, or hint, for further inquiry; and, we 
doubt ]iot, Mr. .Davy will, ere long, convert it into a 
certainty. If the facts ” (says he) respecting hyper- 
oxymuria,te of ])oiash be closely reasoned upon, it must 
1)0 regarded as nothing more than as a triple compound 
of oxymuriatic acid, ]^otassium, and oxygen. We have 
no riglit to assume the existence of any peculiar acid in 
it, or of a considerable portion of coml)ined water ; and 
it is, perhaps, more conformable to the analogy of 
chemistry, to suppose the largo quantity of oxygen 
combined with the potassium, which we know has an 
intense aflinity for oxygon, aiid which, from some ex- 
periments, I am inclined to believe, is capable of com- 
bining directly with more oxygen than exists in potash, 
than with the oxymuriatic acid, which, as far as is 
known, has no affinity for that substance.” 

Mr. Davy subjoins a variety of very ingenious obser- 
vations upon the probable nature of oxymuriatic acid, 
— referring partly to the received facts upon the sub- 
ject, and partly to his own experiments, as authorizing, 
or rather as giving colour to his remarks. From the 
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failure of the experiments to decompose it, as well as 
from its agreeing in scarcely any particular with acids, 
he can scarcely consider it as belonging to that class of 
bodies ; and he suggests the probability of its being a 
peculiar acidifying and dissolving principle, like oxygen. 
Although his observations arc marked with his usual 
ingenuity and chemical learning, wc shall not at present 
dwell longer uj^on them, — reserving the further con- 
sideration of the theory for the period so often men- 
tioned, and indeed so confidently anticipated, in tlie 
jjreceding pages, wlien tlie same admirable impiirer 
shall have finislied his experimental researches, and 
presented us with discoveries on the subject in (piestion, 
worthy (we can give no higher praise) of being ranked 
near his own former improvements in natural know- 
ledge. 

This paper concludes with some valuable ex])eriments 
upon sulphur and phosphorus, particularly in their 
relations to i)otassiuui and oxyniuriati(^ acid. Ihit they 
do not admit of im abridgement; and though highly 
useful, as assisting future iiupiiries, they lea<l to no veuy 
definite general conclusions. We theretore can oidy 
recommend them to the attention of chemical rea-ders ; 
and, expressing our hopes that no interruption of any 
kind may stop Mr. Davy in his brilliant course of dis- 
covery, Ave take leave of the subject for the prevSent, 
with again predicting, that the next time wcj turn 
towards it, we shall have to celebiatc new triumphs of 
his skill and indefatigable industry. 
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(September, 1814 .) 

TJte Letters of Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton ; with a Sap- 
plement of mteresting Letters, by distinguished Characters, 
2 vols. 8 VO. Pp. 545. London, Lovewell & Co. 1814. 

We scarcely reniem1)cr to have seen a more reprchcn- 
siblo publication; or one in Avliicb tlie frailties of tlic 
Mighty Dead have been more wantonly and barbarously 
unveiled — without the possibility or indeed the pretext 
of any other motive than that of the sordid and miser- 
able jjrofit that may bo made of the exhibition. The 
man who should violate the last hallowed retreat of his 
war-worn frame, and display, for hire, the naked and 
festering limbs of the dc.‘j)arted hero to the gaze of the 
brutal multitude, would be guilty, we think, of a less 
prolanatio]!. The outrage against decency, and the 
offence to all generous feeling, would not at least be 
aggravated in such a case, as we cannot helj) fearing 
they are here, by the strangest ingratitude, and the 
most incredible breach of confidence : for v ho but the 
receiver of these letters could have the means of giving 
them to the public ? who but the object of this guilty, but 
ardent and devoted love, could have betrayed its follies 
and its phrenzy to our gaze? — We are aware that an 
advertisement has appeared in the newspapers, which 
professes to disclaim, on the part of Lady Hamilton, 
any concern with this lamentable publication : but it is 
difficult to pay any regard to such an intimation, while 
the work is allowed to go on. The genuineness of the 
letters is not denied ; nor is any statement given of 
their having been surreptitiously withdrawn from her 
keeping. If this had been the case, however, or if the 
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publication had in any other way been undertaken really 
without her consent, or against her inclination, it is 
perfectly notorious that she might have stopt it in a 
little more than twenty-four hours, by applying to the 
('ourt of Chancery. Instead of this, it is blazoned in 
every newspaper, and in every shop-window in the 
kingdom ; and a great and unhallowed profit is daily 
made by the sale of a work, the manuscript of which 
was, beyond all question, the 2:>roperty of Lady Ha- 
milton. If this jn-opcrty has actually been stolen from 
her, never human being had such an interest to reclaim 
it ; for never was any one ex2)osed to more jxainful im- 
jjutations by the uses to which it has been turned. The 
universal im2:)ression is, that Lady Hamilton has sold 
the love-letters — the indefensible and imprudent, but 
most confidential love-letters — addressed to her by Lord 
Nelson, to a bookseller for money ! and that the only 
being iq'ion earth by whom he could have borne that 
they should be seen — the only being, indeed, by whom 
they could be seen without injuring and lowering his 
fame — has, for the sake of a. few 2'>ounds, exjDOsed them 
to the eyes of the world ! It would be an infinite re- 
lief to us to be freed from this impression ; but, while 
it remains with us, Ave cannot avoid saying, that the 
disgust and indignation which it excites, is only aggra- 
vated by the consideration that it is a woman who has 
called forth these most uncomfortable sensations. 

But though the mischief is done and irreparable — 
and though all the odious details of these volumes are 
already in the hands of those from whom it was most 
important to have Avithhcld them — we should still have 
hesitated about adding to their 2)ublicity by our notice, 
had we not come to be satisfied, that cA^en the jDriA^ate 
habits of such a man as Lord Nelson, Avhen they are 
CAudenced, as in this instance, by the undoubted testi- 
mony of his OAvn letters, are matter of history, and 
must pass as such into the records of the age. In con- 
sidering them, however, we shall carefully avoid giving 
circulq,tion to the anecdotes (not, we grieve to say, 
ahvays the most creditable) which these A^olumes bring 
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before iis, of private individuals whose connexion with 
the great man will certainly not prevent their names 
from returning to the shelter of oblivion immediately 
after their earthly course is run. To preserve any of 
these, can serve no good purpose ; for the censor, wo 
conceive, has no right to drag into iiotico the vices or 
the follies which he may meet on his legitimate field, 
if it appear that they have been carried unfairly and 
forcibly thither, out of the sliado in which they were 
naturally doomed to live their little hour. 

The charge of bookmaking, to which this publication 
is liable beyond even the ordinary run of such works, 
may appear but trifling, after the grave accusations we 
have been alluding to. It is proper, however, to no- 
tice, that the letters of Lord Nelson occupy only about 
230 pages of the whole. The rest arc letters of various 
persons to Lady Hamilton — introduced under the pre- 
tence of illustrating Lord Nelson’s letters, but, in 
reality, bearing little or no reference to them ; and a 
very few letters of Lady Hamilton herself — not half a 
dozen, and such as create no sort of wish to see more 
of them. 

The advertisement prefixed is a curious production. 
The mutual attachment, it is said, of Lord Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton is so generally known, that any “ notes, 
however desirable and ex})lanatory, might not have 
been deemed perfectly decorous T 'riien, it seems, some 
parts of the correspondence have been suppressed 
from the most honourable feelings to individuals, as 
they would certainly have given pain.” Now, tliough 
we cannot prove by quotations how little regard has 
been paid to such a princijde in this compilation, with- 
out renewing the offence, and giving additional pain to 
private individuals, we will venture to say that tlicrc 
are many of the pages now Ijofore us, which tlie per- 
sons who figure in them would give no small j)ortion of 
their whole worldly possessions to have suppressed. A 
sort of apology is made for not dedicjiting to the Bri- 
tish Navy these volumes— containing the sad monument 
of the frailties and follies of its brightest ornament ; 
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and a promise, probably intended as a threat, is held 
out, that a mass of other letters from Lord Nelson, on 
public and private affairs, is preparing for the press ; 
which, it seems, are to throw ‘‘ light on political trans- 
actions at present mvy imperfectly understood'' 

The letters of Lord Nelson, now publislied, exhibit 
the picture of a warm, affectionate, and generous nature 
— little under the guidance of reason, not at all con- 
trolled by prudence, giving way to every gust of feeling 
or passion, and prone to pour forth, without the least 
restraint, the most hearty expressions of the sentiments 
that inspire it. We should, however, ill discharge our 
duty if we stopt here. But extieme, and more than 
seaman-like imprudence, is not the amount of the charge 
which these effusions convey against his conduct. Tliere 
is perceptible also a culpable disregard of domestic ties, 
and a neglect, approaching to cruelty, of one whom lie 
was bound by lionour, as well an religion, morality, and 
law, to cherish. This neglect, the consequence of an 
improper passion, seems (as frequently happens in 
minds otherwise virtuous) to have rankled to a degree of 
hatred, from the workings of self-reproach. Nor can a 
more melancholy instance be found of the maxim, that 
we arc apt to dislike those whom we have wronged, 
and thus preposterously to visit on them the sins of our 
own injustice. Lord Nelson was married to a most 
amiable woman, of his oavii free choice, his eqiial in 
birth and fortune, and of suitable years ; whose cha- 
racter through life is allowed to have been wholly 
without reproach. His letters to her were formerly 
published, we bclicA^e l)y his own permission ; and we 
remember to have read one, written in the year 1798, 
in some religious Magazine, where it was recorded for 
edification-sake. It breathed a pure spirit of piety and 
self-humiliation ; and a warm affection to his foir cor- 
respondent. Just about that tiine he fell in love with 
Lady Hamilton ; and we very soon find him not merely 
wholly alienated from his wife, but expressing a dislike 
of her, and in pretty plain terms hinting that she stood 
in the way of his happiness. After Sir William Ha- 
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miltoii’s death, this feeling seems to grow stronger; 
and these volumes contain undoubted proofs, that a 
desire to be relieved from the impediment was familiar 
to his mind, and, by a strange inconsistency, sometimes 
present even in its devotional moods. 

The effusions of his passion, witli sucli trifles as lovers 
write about, and a ]u^etty indiscriminate abuse of every 
man, woman, and child, wliom he has occasion to men- 
tion, except Sir William and Lady ILimilton, and one 
or two of their common friends, not amounting in the 
whole to quite six privileged persons, make up tlie bulk, 
if not the whole, of his letters. Sucli of our readers 
as are familiar with this species of composition, will 
judge for themselves, and correct us if wo are wrong ; 
but we, who have no knowledge of it except what we 
have gleaned from the specimens occasionally exhibited 
in parliamentary and judicial proceedings, should pro- 
nounce Lord Nelson’s to bo equal to the average of 
love-letters in point of literary merit. And although 
there is scarcely one observation to be found in them of 
any depth or acuteness, or even pleasantry, in short, 
above the level of the most empty talking, yet it woul(l 
bo ridiculous to doubt, that they might all have been 
produced by a person, who, when the fit was off, could 
correspond upon business which he understood like an 
able and a great man. He sat down to throw upon 
his paper all that was in his heart — and left his head 
pretty much out of the ])arty. Had Dr. Johnson 
written down the expressions of fondness which Gai- 
rick used to repeat from his hours of endearment with 
his Tetty'" perhaps the result would have been worthy 
of a place in this publication. It is a common sayirjg, 
that ‘‘ Nelson was nothing ashore and the presemt 
volumes will be cited in support of the remark. If, by 
this, it is only meant that lie spent his hours of relaxa- 
tion as all great men do, in a luxurious enjoyment of 
freedom, and a playful indulgence of all his feelings 
and fancies, voluntarily refraining from any severe ex- 
ercise of his faculties, and purposely idling his time 
away, there is perfect truth in the statement. His hours 
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on shore were merely his horce subsecivce; intervals of 
absolute vacancy and remission, such as other men have 
by half hours or minutes, or once a week ; and we 
imagine any other man of talents, taken unawares in 
one of his idle intervals, would be found much such a 
man as Nelson, liut the statement, we are persuaded, 
is altogether erroneous, if it is intended to insinuate 
that had Nelson braced his mind to any object, though 
not on liis own element, he would have pursued it with 
no better powers than are indicated in this publication ; 
and, full of rhapsody, and meagre of almost everything 
like thinking, as these letters arc, we every now and 
then may descry a trace of vigour, sufficient to show 
tliat his talents were only dormant. 

Let it not be thought, that we dwell on these passages, 
for the sake of exciting a feeling disrespectful to tlie 
memory of this great man. We have a far higher ob- 
ject in view ; and nothing but our zeal for that object 
could make us submit to the real pain which our pre- 
sent occu])ation inllicis upon us. The notorious fact 
of Lord Nelson’s domestic misconduct to his wife, has 
too long held out a kind of sanction to the false reason- 
ing, which seeks to shelter kindred delinquencies un<ier 
the authority of great examples. The very title of this 
audacious publication — Lord Nelsons Letters to Lady 
Hamilton^'' recalls the bad fame of tliat unhappy con- 
nexion ; so that it is in vain to stifle the discussion and 
the false impressions which it may engender : And all 
that remains, therefore, is fo counteract the bad effects 
of so fatal an example, by bestowing upon it, even in 
this exalted instance, the rejuobation it so amply de- 
serves. Without stating it -formally as a proj)osition, 
that all men may do wrong, because a great man did so 
(alas! how happy would it l)e if we ^vere never in- 
fluenced by doctrines more dangerously sophistical — if 
all our false principles of action were thus boldly stated 
in the repulsive form of manifest error I), it is to be 
feared that the knowledge of his faults soothes many a 
conscience, and is made the salve to heal over those 
vdiolesome wounds, through which remorse might other- 
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wise Open an ^veniie to virtue. The public opinion, 
too, may be affcQted imperceptibly, and the last clieclc 
destroyed for ever upon baser spirits, whom no work- 
ings of conscience can reach. Tlie community may 
cease to despise, witli such undivided contempt, as it 
now does, the vile and degraded wrctcli, who maltreats 
lier whom he has taken for better and for worse, and 
vowed to protect for life. The conduct most befitting a 
coward, an effeminate and besotted tyrant, may no 
longer call fortli the unanimous execration of hinglish- 
lUen, when they vaguely hear it said, that Nelson 
did so.” If unhappily it be true, that, to a certain de- 
gree, though far less than may be alleged, this gallant 
man’s life held out such evil example, we must apply 
the only remedy within our reach, by freely exprcssiiig 
the indignation which it excites, even in liis case ; and 
instead of letting the puny imitators of his faults find 
a shelter under his authority, we must let it be distinctly 
seen, that as not all the glories of his illustrious life can 
save his memory from the rej)roofs of the virtuous and 
tlie wise, wlien they contemplate liis defects, — so the 
public indignation shall fall with overwlielming force 
upon those wlio can only ape his iiiiperfections. As 
well might they cite the example of Julius (Jaisar for 
enormities, at which human nature shudders;— or of 
Lord Nelson himself, for the dreadful piostitution of 
the name and power of England, to pui jKisc's of murder 
and treachery, — under the influence of the same woman 
who has now given his love-letters to the world. — To 
return to these productions — 

We must note the tone of scurrilous abuse of almost 
all liis friends, especially in the navy. This may some- 
times be traced, no doubt, to the ill-humour of the 
moment ; but generally it arises from some personal in- 
terest, as a quarrel about prize-money ; or from tlie 
circumstance, which he seems never to have forgiven, 
of the person in question being either his superior 
officer, or a Lord of the Admiralty. But the thing 
never to be pardoned, is when an inferior officer gets 
into this latter station, and has, or is thought to have, 
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authority over him. It is painful to see with what per- 
tinacity he pursues Sir T. Troubridge merely for this 
* offence ; and no kindness is ever able to disarm him ; 
on tlie contrary, he takes it all for perfidy. Lord St. 
Vincent (to wliom he owed the fleet which conquered 
at the Nile) is liabitually attacked in tlie same way ; 
altliougli liis letters never mention Lord Nelson without 
tlie warmest expressions of admiration and esteem. Sir 
Alexander Hall and others fare little better. And then, 
when lie has to deal with ordinary mortals, especially 
women, tliere is no coarse or scurrilous epithet that he 
does not fling around him in profusion. So much so, 
that although these letters were addressed to his mis- 
tress, we dare not so far ofiend common decency as to 
transcribe any one of them entire. 

The impatience of command which we have noticed, 
leads to a remark respecting this great man’s public 
life not unworthy of notice. He seems to have been 
formed by nature not only for the highest station — but 
for no otlicr; and to have been alike incapable of occa- 
sionally falling into a subordinate part, and of contenting 
himself with a share of any joint operation. Mr. 
Southey, in his Life of him, is perpetually throwing out 
insinuations against the otluu* officei’S who refused to 
concur in all Nelson’s projects ; as if those distinguished 
characters were bound to disobey orders from home, in 
order to grati|y the curiosity of this commodore — whoso 
projects on shore would almost always have led to a. 
mere experiment upon the bravery of English soldiers 
and sailors. Nor docs ho ever reflect that Lord Nelson, 
except at Teneriffe, where he failed, was in point of fiict 
wholly confined to his own element, in the marvellous 
exploiis which made him* so famous. If every com- 
manding officer had acted so completely for himself, 
and with such disregard of orders or combined plans 
from home ; nay, if only a very few officers had acted 
so, the speedy ruin of our affairs must have ensued ; 
the army and navy would have become one scene of 
confusion. Possessing such a commander, the Govern- 
ment 'could not do better than give him its largest 
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station, and an unlimited discretion in the employment 
of his forces; but nothing short of wielding all the 
forces, military as well as naval, wherever he went, 
would satisfy him ; and this appears to have been his 
desire, as much when he was a commodore, with a few 
sail under him, as when he commanded the whole Me- 
diterranean and Atlantic. Nay, we find him very 
frequently interfering in matters purely civil, in poli- 
tical negotiations, and in affairs connected with the 
relations of peace or war, and of treaties actually pend- 
ing, and wholly unknown to him — and sometimes 
against orders, and on notions of his oAvn. Ilis letters 
(for he always appears to have been a great writer, 
Avhether in love or war) contained accounts of his mo- 
tives, which were generally some vague feeling of his 
own, or some notion of what was fitting the national 
character, without the least regard to reason, order, or 
calculation; — his contempt of wliich he pretty freely 
expresses : And he often talks of ‘‘ throwing himself 
upon his country for his defence,” — as if tlie voice of 
the multitude, and not tlie order of the Government, 
were the proper rule of an officer. Of course Mr. 
Southey always admires these flights; and expresses 
his decided contempt of the other commanders who 
thwarted his hero, by refusing to diso))ey tlie com- 
mands of their superiors, and to entrust him with the 
disposal of their forces. The biograpliei’, indeed, ujion 
these occasions, seems to set himself iij) as a kind of 
Nelson ; and assumes the sanui superiority over Nelson’s 
brother officers, as he himself did. No calculating — 
no forethought — no prudential considerations for Mr. 
Southey. You must fight aAvay without looking on 
one side or the other, if you would please him. And 
as for the inferior questions — of what advantage you 
are to get by it~how you are to succeed — whether or 
not you are sure of being wholly destroyed — these Jirc 
the suggestions of narrow and timid minds, who have 
never yet learnt the true maxim, so decisive of all such 
subjects, and embracing the whole art military of that 
learned author — that by mere volition or determination 
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to conquer, any given force may perform any service 
required. We mention tliesc things without any wisli 
to detract from the general merits of Mr. Southey’s 
work ; of which we have formerly said that we think 
very highly, both for its honesty and its ability. 

It is a more pleasing task to turn from tlie frailties to 
the merits of tlie great man whose heart now lies ex- 
posed to view, in its most private, unstudied, and unre- 
strained effusions. Eveny liere and there we see traits 
of some friendship almost as warm as the passion whicli 
has dictated the hulk of the correspondence. The pale 
of his favour seems indeed to have been very confined ; 
but the few within it are chcrislied with a zeal propor- 
tioned to the vehemence of his abuse against all beyond 
it. (^a})tain Parker, who seems to liave l)een dying of 
wounds received in batth', and a Mrs. Thomson and her 
child, appear, after Lady Hamilton, principally to oc- 
cupy liis thouglits. Tliere was some love-story con- 
nected with the latter which manifestly excited his 
sympathy in an extraordinary degree. Put it is pleas- 
ing to ol)serve so fre(juently tlie breaking forth of tlie 
only principle, amounting in him to a passion, which 
could successfully combat his extravagant love, — we 
mean that mighty love of his country, and that thirst 
for glory, which for the most part engrossed his soul, — 
bearing his shattered frame through every suffering, 
mortification and danger, and lifting him, at last, to the 
very height of renown, when it carried liim to a death 
perhaps the most glorious that ever closed the existence 
of a waTrior. There is something extremely affecting 
in the invariable constancy with which his military ar- 
dour rises superior to all his other passions, and remains 
unsubdued amidst the wreck of all other principles and 
feelings : — it seems alone to have vanquished, or even 
resisted his love. “You-askme,” says he, my dear 
friend, if I am going on more expeditions ? And, even 
if I was to forfeit your friends^up, which is dearer to me 
than all the world, I can tell you nothing. For, I go 
out ; [if] I see the enemy, and can get at them, it is my 
duty : and you would naturally hate me, if I kept back 
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one moment. I long to pay them, foY their tricks 
t’other day, the debt of a drubbing, which, surely, I'll 
pay : but when^ where, or how^ it is impossible, your 
own good sense must tell you, for me or mortal man to 
say. I shall act not in a rash or hasty mannei: ; that 
you may rely, and on which I give you my word of 
honour. Just going olF. Ever, for ever, your faithful 
• “ Nelson & Bronte.” 

We extract the following letter with pleasure; it is 
extremely interesting, as being one of the last ho wrote, 
and containing a pointed allusion to the approaching 
battle of Trafalgar. 

“ My DEAREST Emm A, Virton/, Octohn' 1^0 C'f. 

“ It is- a relief to .me, to take up the pen, and write you a 
lino; for 1 have had, about four o’clock this morning, one of my 
dreadful spasms, which has almost enervated me. It is veiy odd ! 
T was hardly ever hotter than yesterday, Ereeiuantle stayed with 
me till eight o’clock, and 1 slept iincommoiily well ; hut, was awoke 
with this disorder. My opinion of its effect, some one day, has 
never altered. However, it is entirely gone off, and I am only (piito 
weak. The good people of England will not believe, that rest of 
body and mind is necessary for me ! But, })erhaps, this spasm may 
not come again those six months. 1 had been writing seven hours 
yesterday ; perhaps, that had some hand in bringing it upoii me. 
1 joined the tleet late on the evening of the 28th September, but 
coidd not communicate with them until the next muining. 1 be- 
lieve my arrival was most welcome ; not only to the commander of 
the fleet, but also to every individual in it : and, when I came to 
explain to them the Nelson toncli, it was like an electric shock. 
Some shed tears, all approved — ‘ It was new, it was singular, it 
was simple ! ’ and, from Admirals dowmvards, it was re])ca1ed — It 
must succeed, if ever they will allow us to got at them ! You are, 
my Lord, surrounded by friends whom you inspire with confidence.’ 
Some may be Judases ; but the majority are certainly much pleased 
with my commanding them.” 

We liavc often witnessed attempts to sot up for tins 
lady, some siicli claim to the public bounty, as Lord 
Nelson urged not very decorously in his last will. It 
would have been an insult, however, wo must say, to 
the country, if such a prayer had been com[)li(id with. 
The public feelings were sufficiently outraged by the 
astonishing omission of Lady Nelson, in the honours 
and wealth bestowed on the family at Lord Nelson’s 
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death. The Govcrnmont, on tliat occasion, took part 
with his unwarrantable caprice, and neglected that 
amiable and excellent woman, (as all who have ever 
mentioned lier name admit her to be), merely •becaus(‘ 
she had been most causelessly neglected by her husband. 
It encouraged the base and un-English feelings which 
too frequently lead, what is called fasliionable society, 
to take tlie hus])and’s part, bc'.cause he is the powerful 
party; and to slum his innocent and ill-treated wife, 
only because she is weak and unfortunate. Instances 
could be given with case, of women avoided in the 
world, almost as scrujudously as if they had been di- 
vorced by their husbands; and when you come to ask 
why, the only answ(U* is, that their husbands have been 
living apart from them, to indulge in their own vicious 
courses, without having a shadow of cliarge to prefer 
in extenuation of this conduct. If, when Mr. Pitt 
])assed over the wife in tlic grants of money, pension, 
and pec'rage, (in the teeth of Ids own last precedent 
wlj(‘n Hii* Ji{il])h Ab(U*cromby fell,) ho had also pen- 
sioned the other connexion — w(i might in vain have 
ransacked foreign courts for proofs of public immo- 
rality. As for Lady Hamilton herself, we sec no right 
which she can have to complain. Her public services, 
we sup])ose, have benm sufficiently requited by the public, 
whom she may formei ly liave sei’ved. The transactions 
in the Hay of Naples nuTiled another kind of reward. 
Ajid if she is now in want of money, she surely cait 
fmd no difficulty in obtaining assistance from the distin- 
guished friends whose Icdters fill iq) this work. They 
would prefer, we slumld think, contributing in cash, to 
alYording her their letters. And if one Noble and 
liight lievercnd person is no more, whose gallantry 
graces these pages, and who, among other things, com- 
pares her to “ l)iana'" — anothe]’, ecpially noble, though 
as yet only Keverend correspondent, survives, who 
surely cannot have forgotten how often he was her 
obliged and faithful servant,” — called her his 
deary,” — condescended to write jocose and free letters 
to her of a Sunday morning, between morning and 
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evening service, — looked to lior as liis best and trucst 
friend” for protection and aUvanconicnt, — engaged lier 
to obtain prebends, with six liundred a-year, and good 
houses-,” and inclosed a list of five Deans, all old^ 
men.” To him, and to such as him, who are wallowing 
ill riches, and have given her claims on their gratitude, 
she is certainly entitled to look for assistance ; not to tlie 
public, of whom she has deserved ill, and never more 
so than by the present publication. 
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(February, 1815.) 

The Journal of a Mission to the Interior of Africa in the 
Year 1805, hy Mungo Park : together with other Docu- 
ments^ Official and Private^ relative to the same Ex'pedition. 
To ^vhich is prefixed^ an Account of the Life of Mr. Park. 
4to. Pp. 320. London, Murray, 1815. 

Tjie reader is aware, that Park’s first and greatest 
journey in Africa was performed under the direction 
and patronage of the African Association — a small hut 
most praiseworthy Society, formed for promoting dis- 
coveries ill that unexplored cpiarter of the globes He 
returned at the end of the year 1797, and, for some 
time, devoted liiraself to domestic jnirsuits, and to the 
jmblicatiori of his travels. In 1804 he was invited hy 
the Government to undertake a new journey upon a 
different plan, and with the view of opening channels 
of commercial intercourse, as well as extending our 
knoAvledge of tlie interior of Africa. His journal of 
this expedition, from his leaving Kayee on the Gambia, 
to his embarkation upon * the Niger at Sansanding, 
forms the principal part of the volume before us. It 
was drawn up under every conceivable disadvantage, 
and intended to furnish memoranda of occurrences and 
scenes, which, alter his return, he could more fully 
describe. In the meanwhile, it was transmitted to the 
becretary of State for the Colonial Department, under 
Avhose authority the journey was prosecuted ; and from 
that department it was communicated to the African 
Institution, Avith permission to publish it for the benefit 
of Mr. Park’s family. 

The traveller had been accompanied the greater part 
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:>f his way by Isaaco, a native African of respectable 
character, who returned with his papers and letters 
l)efore he embarked on the Niger : And when rumours 
reached Senegal of his death, uncontradicted by any 
tidings of a more favourable kind, Governor Max- 
^vell determined to despatch some one in search of him, 
ind was lucky enough to find Isaaco ready for the 
service. He was absent about twenty months, and 
returned in September 1811, with a confirmation of 
the fatal intelligence. lie kept a journal of his pro- 
:;cedings ; and a translation of this singular piece, from 
the original Arabic, is subjoined to Park’s Journal. 

When the African Institution undertook the publica- 
tion of these papers, they were favoured with a copy of 
Park’s memorial to the Colonial Department, upon the 
objects of the expedition, and the means of accomplish- 
ing them, and of his letters addressed officially to that 
ilepartment. Sir Joseph Banks, also. Park’s first and 
most valuable patron, communicated the letters ad- 
dressed to him, and accompanied them with every other 
information relative to the expedition. Tlie memorial 
and correspondence are incorporated in the biographical 
part of this volume. 

The task of prc])aring these documents for the press, 
and of writing the life of the traveller, as well as furnish- 
ing such geograpliical and other elucidations as were 
necessary for the full understanding of the subject, wa,s 
confided by the Institution to one of its Directors ; and 
it appears, from the manner in which the office lias 
been performed, that it could not have been entrusted 
to better hands, whether for diligence, accuracy, or 
ability. Indeed, a more interesting piece of biogra[)hy 
has not, for many years, been given to the public : 
notwithstanding that the principal events in Park’s 
life were well known, and that anything beyond his 
travels could not be expected to excite })articular at- 
tention, By a judicious combination of the materials 
furnished by the family and friends of Park, and the 
correspondence above noticed, with a clear and not in- 
elegant abstract of his travels in both e^editions, and 
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an introduction of some collateral disquisitions upon 
subjects connected with his history, and the affairs of 
Africa, the editor has certainly produced a tract, at 
once instructive and entertaining in no common degree. 
If he has left us anything to regret, it is a certain fasti- 
diousness, rather than caution, which may be frequently 
traced, and to which we may ascribe an unnecessary 
abstinence or self-restraint in handling some topics, and 
a subdued tone generally prevalent through , the com- 
position. This kind of regret, however, we express 
doubtingly ; well aware of the dangers to whicli the 
opposite extreme of rashness and eloquence exposes his- 
torical researches, and therefore not unwillingly recon- 
ciled to the error, if such it must be deemed, which lies 
on the safer side. 

In presenting us with a sketch of Park’s life, the 
learned and judicious editor has had recourse to the 
best sources for information ; and he has been successful 
in his pursuit of it. Mr. Archibald Buchanan of Glas- 
gow, a brother-in-law of Park, had made some progress 
in a similar work; and immediately on hearing of the 
present design, he transmitted all his materials to our 
author. Two brothers of Park, one of whom, Adam, is 
still living at Gravesend, and Mr. James Dickson ol’ 
Covent Garden, well kno\wi in the botanical world, one 
of l^irk’s earliest and steadiest friends, furnished much 
important uiforination. The stores of geographical 
learning possessed by Major Reimell, and the copious 
details respecting the trade of Africa furnished by Mr. 
Macaulay, are not the only contributions of those 
gentlemen to the completion of this work : The editor 
owes to them also several interesting particulars re- 
specting the biographical branch of it ; and, as may 
easily be conceived by all who know the habitual libe- 
rality, in such matters, which distinguishes Sir Jose])h 
Banks, and makes his assistance scarcely be deemed a 
favour, the editor had easy access to whatever that justly 
respected personage could supply in aid of his plan. 

It is by no means our design to anticipate the grati- 
tication which a perusal of the tract itself must furnish 
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to our readers ; still less to provide a substitute for it. 
We shall not, therefore, follow the course of the bio- 
graphy, but only notice a few passages by way of speci- 
mens, ajid for the sake of exciting, rather than satisfy- 
ing, curiosity. In fairness to the author, it should be 
remarked, that the merits of a work like this, lie not so 
much in single passages, which can be detached from 
the rest, but consist rather in the assemblage and ar- 
rangement of the whole materials, and their disposition 
in the form of a continuous and flowing narration. 

The latter part of Park’s first journey, and his return 
homo, afford a narrative .of peculiar interest, from two 
incidents, of a nature sufficiently dramatic, one of them 
indeed almost emulating the combinations of romance. 

“ Having encountered all the horrors of the rainy season, and 
being worn down by fatigue, his health had, at different times, been 
jierionsly aflectod. Ihit, soon after his arrival at Kanialia, ho fell 
into a severe and dangerous lit of sickness, by which he was closely 
Donlinod for n 2 )wards of a month. IJis life wa>s pi’cscjved by the 
liospitality and henevolenco of Karfa Tanra, a negro, who received 
liini into his house, and whoso family attended him with the kindest 
solicitude. The same excellent person, at the time of Paik’s last 
mission into Africa, hearing that a while man was travelling 
bhrough the country, whom he imagined ^ he Park, took a journey 
3f six days to meet him ; and joining th('. caravan at Bamhakoo, was 
liighly gratified by the sight of his friend. 

“ There being still a s]iaco of five hundred miles to be traversed 
^tho greater part of it through a desert) belbie Park could reach 
iny friendly country on the Gambia, he had no oilier resource hut 
bo wait with paliencc for the first caravan of slaves that might 
travel the same track. No such op])oi tuiiity occurred till the latter 
^nd of April 1797 ; when a coflle, or caravan, set out from Kamalia 
inder the direction of Kaifa Taura, in whose house ho had con- 
tinued during his long residence of more than seven months at that 
place. 

“ The coffle began its progress westwards on the 17th of April, 
ind on the 4th of June reached the hanks of the Gambia, after a 
journey of great labour and difficulty, which alfordod Park the must 
painful opportunities of witnessing the miseries endured by a cara- 
van of slaves in their transportation from the interior to the coast. 
[)n the 10th of the same month, Pai'k ariived at Ifisania, frum 
whence ho had set out eighteen months before, and was received 
by Dr. Laidley (to use his own expression) as one liscn from the 
^rave. On the I5th of June he embarked in a slave ship hound to 
America, which was driven by stress of weather to the West Indies, 
md got with great difficulty, and under circumstances of consider- 
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able danger, into the Island of Antigua. He sailed from thence eu 
the 24th of November, and after a short, but tempestuous iiassage, 
arrived at Falmouth on the 22nd of the following month, having 
been absent from England two years and seven months. 

“ Immediately on his landing he hastened to London, ^nxious in 
the greatest degree about his family and friends, of whom he had 
heard nothing for two years. lie arrived in London before day- 
light on the morning of Christmas-day, 1797 ; and it being too 
early an hour to go to his brother-in-law, Mr. Dickson, he wandered 
for some time about the streets in that quarter of the town where 
his house w.as. Finding one of the entrances into the gardens of 
the British Museuin accidentally open, ho went in and walked 
about there for sonio time. It happened that Mr. Dickson, who had 
the care of those gardens, went there early that morning upon some 
trifling business. -What must have been his emotions on beholding, 
at that extraordinary time and place, the vision, as it must at first 
have appeared, of his long-lost friend, the object of so many anxious 
reflections, and whom ho had long numbered with the dead!” — 
PI), xiii.-xv. 

An interesting account is given of the manner in 
which Park’s mind was made up to undertake his second 
journey. He had settled in a provincial town of his 
mitive country, married, and liad a family. He was prac- 
tising snrg(‘Ty in the neighbourhood, witli such success 
as may he attained in that confiJicd sphere. He was 
grciatly esteemed by his fellow-citizens, and distinguished 
by some of the most eminent literary characters of 
Scotland, among whom, our author mentions, with an 
appropriate tribute of res|)ect, the venerable Dr. Fergu- 
son, the last survivor of tliat illustrious school which 
will shine through all ages, in the names of Hume, 
Smith, Robertson, and Black. But his station, though 
thus comfortable and creditable to hiinself, and rendered 
still more honourable by the charities which he exercised 
towards the ])Oor in the course of his profession, was 
nevertheless ill-suited to the adventurous turn of mind 
which his past habits had formed. “ His journies to 
visit distant patients — his long and solitary rides over 
‘ cold and lonely heaths ’ and ‘ gloomy hills assailed 
by the wintry tempest,’ seem to have produced in him 
feelings of disgust and impatience, which he had per- 
haps rarely experienced in the deserts of Africa. His 
strong* sense of the irksomeness of this way of life broke 
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out from him upon many* occasions ; especially when, 
previously to his undertaking his second vVfrican mis- 
sion, one of his nearest relations expostulated with him 
on the imprudence of again ex])osing himself to dangers 
wliicli ho had so very narrowly escaped, and perhaps 
even to new and still greater ones ; ho calmly replied, 
tliat a few inglorious winters of country practice at 
reebles, was a risk as great, and would tend as eflec- 
tually to shorten life, as the journey which he was 
about to undertake.’' — pp. xxxiii. xxxiv. 

In this frame of mind he received a summons to 
attend the Secretary for Colonial Affairs, who made 
liim the proposal of conducting the expedition then 
under consideration. He desired a short time to con- 
sult his friends ; but here, as in sucjIi cases almost uni- 
formly happens, his mind was already pretty well re- 
solved ; and the consultation was a matter of courtesy 
or form. 

‘‘ From the time of his interview with Lord Hobart, 
liis determination was in fact taken. His imagination 
liad been indulging itself for some years past upon the 
visions of discovei’ies which he was^ destined to make in 
tlie Interior of Africa; and tlu^ object of his amhition 
was now within his grasp. He hastily announced to 
Lord Hol)art his accciptaiice of the ])ro])osal ; employed 
a few days in settling his affairs and taking l(ja.ve of his 
friends; and left Scotland in December 1803, with the 
confident expectation of embarking in a very short time 
for the coast of Africa.” 

The delays and mismanagement incident to official 
proceedings in matters not immediately connected with 
war, and therefore below a great Statesman’s notice, 
now enter into the narrative. The principal details of 
the expedition had been arranged before the application 
to Park. A month or two had elapsed since the pro- 
position was made. Uj^on his arrival in town after he 
accepted, a postponement of two months took place 
without any apparent cause, and the sailing was then 
fixed for the end of F ebruary . But at that critical mo- 
ment, Mr. Addington and his friends were occupied with 
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concerns nearer and dearer to them than tke geography 
of Africa. We allude not merely to the war then wag- 
ing against France, though they had that also upon 
their hands, hut the more interesting conflict with Mr. 
Pitt, who had grown as weary of opposition as Mi*. 
Park was of provincial surgery ; and, by means of mo- 
tions respecting the navy and the army, and otlier 
‘‘ vital interests of the empire,” was occupied in turning 
out the above characters, from the places in which ho 
had put them. Everything was ready, and the em- 
barkation in great part completed, when the expedition 
was suddenly countermanded ; the Earl Camden having 
hapynly succeeded to the Lord ITol)art’s place as his 
portion of the change ; and it being, of course, necessary 
that the nature and objects of the undertaking should 
be expounded to that noble person, and liis pleasure as- 
certained uj)on the practical question, Wheth(3r a scheme 
of scientific and commercial disc^overy ought to be pur- 
sued, notwiilistandijig that it had been devised by his 
immediate pred(‘cessors ? When these circumstances fire 
considered, it will Jiot be deemed too great an allowance 
of time, if we add, that the sailing was put off from 
Fcd)ruary to September. Ihit this interval was spent 
very profitably by the traveller, who, at the judicious 
suggestion of some person in authority, made himself a 
tolerable master of Arabic, and acquired some expert- 
ness in taking observations, lie also drew up the me- 
morial already referred to, u])on the objects of the ex- 
pinlition, and the means of accom])lishing them, accom- 
])anying his remarks with the reasons of the opinion 
veiy confidently entertained by him, that the Niger, 
after ])ursuing an easterly course, turns to the southward, 
and falls into the Atlantic on the coast of Guinea, in 
the vast stream known by the name of the Congo. 

In ordcT to acquire the Arabic language, he had 
retired to his native place with an Arab, who came 
over in the suite of Elfi Bey. Upon his return to town, 
he found the plan was a})})roved of ; but, before it was 
finally determined on, ho was desired by Lord (^amden, 
to co'tisult Major Eenncll, and obtain his opinion both 
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with regard to the solieme and objects of the expedi- 
tion, and Park’s own sentiments relative to the Niger, 
as stated in his Memoir. For tliis purpose he went to 
Hrightlielmstone, where Major Renncll tlien was, and 
remained witli him several days ; during which time, 
the subjects proposed by Lord Camden were repeatedly 
discussed between them. With respect to the su])posi- 
tion relative to the termination of the Nigc]*, Major 
Rennell was unconvinced by Park’s reasonings, and de- 
clared his adherence to the opinion he had formerly 
expressed with regard to the course of that river. As 
to the plan of the intended expedition, he was so much 
struck with the diiliculties and dangers likely to attend 
its execution, tliat lie earnestly dissuaded Park from 
engaging in so hazardous an enter])rise. llis argu- 
ments, urged with all the warmth and sincerity of 
friendship, apjiear to have made a gieat impi’cssion 
upon Park ; and he took leave of Mnjor Rennell with 
an apparent determination to relincpiish tlie undertaking. 
But this conviction was little more than momentary, 
and ceased almost as soon as the indiuuice and authority 
from which it proceeded, were withdrawn. On Park’s 
return to London, liis cnthusiasin revived; and all 
doubts and difticulties were at an end.” — p]). 1. li. 

Tlie objections here alluded to, and in wliieli Jiiany of 
Park’s intelligent friends joined, were of a genei’al and 
somewhat vague description, according to tlie judicious 
remark of his biogratdier, and applicable to any under- 
taking of a similar kind, lie o])poses to them the 
opinion of Sir Joseph Banks, on every account entitled 
to the greatest deference upon such a sulject; but more 
especially, because it j^*oceeded from one who had en- 
countered the most imminent risks in the prosecution of 
scientific discovery. Without in the least extenuating 
the dangers of the untried expedition, which lu; re- 
garded as one of the most hazardous ever underfaken, 
he still thought that they were not greater than might 
reasonably be encountered for the sake of very iiri- 
l)ortant olijccds ; — justly observing, says our author, 
that it was only from similar risks of human life, that 
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great geographical discoveries were in general to be 
expected. 

Everything being now fixed, and the season already 
far advanced, Park was extremely anxious to hasten 
his departure, as the wliole success of the expedition 
depended on its being undertaken a sufficient time 
before tlm rains. lie was nevertheless detained two 
montlis for his official instructions, — a delay somewliat 
preposterous, when we consider that those instructions 
could only be the echo of his own memorial, in an 
abridged and general form ; and one month more 
elapsed, before he could set sail. As everything was 
ready early in October, it is deeply to be lamented, 
that any accident should have prevented him from 
sailing in the couise of that month. The delay, indeed, 
proved fatal to the enterprise, which in all probability 
would have had a different result, had it been under- 
taken at an adequate distance of time from the rainy 
season . 

The plan being to send Park with a detachment of 
soldiers, an adequate store of merchandise, and a few 
seamen and carpenters to construct vessels for the 
navigation of the Niger — the main object of the expe- 
dition, and the means by which its ulterior ends of 
discovery were to be accom]^lished — he received the 
local raidv of captain in the King’s service ; and under 
him were commissioned, his brother-in-law Mr. Ander- 
son a surgeon, and Mr. George Scott a draughtsman. 
They were to choose their soldiers from the garrison at 
Goree. Having sailed on the 30th January 1805, they 
arrived, after a somewhat tedious passage, on the 8tli 
of March, at Jago, one of the JCape de Verd Islands, 
where they purchased the asses requisite for their 
caravan ; and on the 28th, they reached Goree in 
safety. His prospects at this time seem to have been 
at the brightest ; and we shall extract a few passages 
of his letters — rendered the more touching, from the 
contrast between their tenderness and the inflexible 
steadiness of his nature — if indeed we can, with any 
propViety, speak of contrasting qualities so much in 
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harmony as real boldness and the kindly affections of 
the heart. The first passage is from a letter to his 
wife. 

“ I have hopes, almost to certainty, that Providence will so dis- 
pose the tempers and passions of the inhabitants of this quarter of 
the world, that we shall be enabled to slide throiujh much more 
smoothly than you expect. 

“ I need not tell you how often I think about you ; your own 
feelings will enable you to judge of that. The hopes of spending 
tlie remainder of iny life with my wife and cliildrcn will make 
everything seem easy ; and you may be sure 1 will not rashly risk 
my life, when 1 know, that your happiness, and the welfare of niy 
young ones, depend so much upon it. 1 hope my motlun* does not 
torment herself with unnecessary fears about me. I sonnitimes fancy 
how you and she will be meeting misfortune half-way, and placing 
mo in many distressing situations. I have as yet experienced 
nothing but success; and I hope that six months more will end the 
whole as I wish.*’ — p. Iviii. 

The next Avliich we shall select is from a letter to 
Mr. Dickson, dated the 2Gth of April, the day before 
lie left the Gambia. 

“ Everything, at present, looks iis favourable as I could wish ; 
and if all things go well, this day six weeks I expect to drink all 
your healths in the water of the ISTger. The soldiers are in good 
health and spirits. They aro the must dashing men 1 over saw ; and 
if they preserve their health, wo may keo]*) ourselves perfectly 
secure from any hostile attempt on the part of Ihe natives. 1 have 
little doubt but that 1 shall be able, with presents and fair words, 
to pass through the country to the Niger; and if once wo aro fairly 
afloat, the dag is won , — Give my kind regards to Sir Joseph and Mr. 
Grovillo ; and if they should think that I have paid too little atten- 
tion to natural objects, you may mention that 1 had forty men aijd 
forty-two asses to look after, besides the constant ti’ouble of packing 
and weighing bundles, palavering with the Ncgi*oes, and laying- 
plans for our future success. 1 never was so busy in my life.” — 
iq). Ixiii. Ixiv. 

He bad selected tlic thirty-five soldiers and a lieu- 
tenant who were to attend him, from the garrison of 
Goree, the whole having volunteered. Nevertlieless, it 
appears that their habits or constitutions were not 
peculiarly well adapted to the service, and the rains 
destroyed them with a fatal rapidity. He found him- 
self at the wished-for point, ready to embark on the 
Niger ; but after losing his whole comj^anions, except 
Lieutenant Martyn and three soldiers, of whom one 
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was in a state of mental derangement, the death of ]m 
friend and brother-in-law Mr. Anderson appears to 
have affected him most deeply. No event,” says he, 
^‘ever threw the smallest gloom over my mind till I 
laid Mr. Anderson in the grave : I then- felt myself as 
if left a second time lonely and friendless amidst the 
wilds of Africa.” {.Journal, p: 163.) Tn his perilous 
situation, indeed, he might well have been excused for 
shutting liis heart against every sentiment not imme- 
diately connected with self-preservation. “He was” 
(says his biographer) “ about to embark on a vast and 
unkiioAvn river, which might }) 0 ssibly terminate in some 
great lake or inland sea, at an immense distance from 
the coast; Imt which he ho])ed and believed would con- 
duct him to tlie shores of the Atlantic, after a course of 
consideral)ly more than lliree thousand miles, througli 
the midst of savage nations, and prol)al)ly also after a 
long successiem of rapids, lakes, and cataracts. TlnV 
voyage, one of the most formidable ever attempted, wai^ 
to be undc'rtaken in a crazy and ill-appointed vessel, 
manned by a few Negroes and four Europeans!” 
p. Ixxvii. 

At tills interesting, but most trying moment, InV 
habitual constancy did not forsake him; nay, strange 
to tell, and incredible, were it not known that greal 
men perform things next to im])ossible by dint of a 
certain scdf-de'ception Avhicdi neviT leaves in their mind." 
any doubt of siicci'ss, and which they always extend 
oven t(^ desperate circumstances where all chance ol 
succeeding is gone — in the situation just now described, 
we find this extraordinary person not only cheerful, 
but almost sanguine. Eefore embarking iji the crazy 
vessel, which, principally by his own labour, he had 
constructed of two old patched and worn-out canoes, he 
completed his journal up to that date, such as it is hero 
given ; and occupied a few hours in writing letters tr 
Sir Joseph Ranks, the Colonial Department, and his* 
wife. For inserting ihe two last of these singuhu 
pieces, wo shall offer no apology to the reader, lb 
will perceive a material difference in the colourini. 
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given to liis situation, where he is speaking to his wife. 
From the letter to Lord Camden, it is plain, that he 
Avas well aAvare of its extreme difficulties and perils ; 
but that he, Avho had been full of confidence, where 
others Avould have despaired, was very far from 
despairing, where success appeared beyond all cal- 
culation. 

To the Earl Camden^ one of His Majesffs Principal Secretaries of State ^ 

^‘C. (jx*. 

“ Oil board of H.M. Scliooner Moliba,’ at anchor oif Sansanding, 
“ My Loud, November 17tb, 1805. 

“ I HAVE liorowitli sent you an account of each day’s pro- 
ceedings sinoo wo left fCapee. IVIany of the iiuddents related aro 
in themselves extremely trilling ; hut .are intended to reeal to my 
recollection (if it pleases God to restore me again to my dear native 
land) other particulars illustrative of the manners and customs of 
the natives, which would have swelhfd this hulky communication to 
a most unreasonable size. 

“ Your Lordship will recollect, that I always spoke of tho rainy 
season with horror, as being extremely fatal to 10m-ope.ans ; and onr 
journey from the Gambia to tho Niger will furnish a mchincholy 
i»roof of it. 

“ NVo had no contest whatever with tin? natives, nor w.'is any one 
of ns killed by wild animals, or any other accidents ; and yet I am 
sorry to say, that of forty-four Kuropoans who left the Gambia in 
l)(‘rfect health, live only are at ]>r(‘S(;nt alive, viz., three soldiers 
(one deranged in his mind), Lieut(maT>t Martyn, and myself. 

“ From this account I am afraid that your Lordship will be apt 
to consider matters as in a very ho])eless stale ; but I assure you 1 
am far from des]Hmding. With tho assistance ot one ot the soldiers, 

1 have changed a larg (5 canoes into a tolerably good schooner, o7i 
hoard of which I this day hoisted the Ibitish flag, .and shall set sail 
to tho east, with the fixed rihsolution to discover the t(;rmiiiation of 
the Niger, or perish in the attempt. 1 have heard nothing that 1 
can depend on rcs])ccting the remote course ot this mighty stream; 
hut I am more and more inclined to tliink, that it can end nowhero 
hut in tho sea. 

“ My dear friend Mr. Anderson, and likewise Mr. Scott, aie both 
tie, ad ; but though all tho Europeans who aro with mo should dio, 
and though I wore myself half dead, I avould still persevere ; and if 
I could not succeed in the object of my journey, 1 would at last die 
on the Niger. 

“ If I succeed in tho object of my journey, T ex]7cct to bo in 
England in the month of IMay or Juno, by way of the W est Judies. 

“ I request that your Lordship will Ii.ave the goodness to permit 
niy fi-iond Sir Josepli Banks to peruse the abridgfal account of my 
[>roceedings, and that it may bo preserved, in case 1 should lose my 
papers. “ I havo tho honour to be,’^ &c. 
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“ To Mrs, Park. 

“Sansanding, 19th November, 1805. 

« It grieves me to the heart to write anything that may give 
yon uneasiness ; but such is the will of Him who doeth all things mil ! 
Your brother Alexander, my dear friend, is no more ! He died ot 
the fever at Sansanding, on the morning of the 28th of October ; for 
particulars I must refer you to your father. 

“ I am afraid that, impressed with a woman’s fears and the anxieties 
of a wife, you may l)o led to consider my situation as a greset deal 
worse than it really is. It is true, my dear friends Mr. Anderson 
and Oeorgo Scott, have both bid adieu to the things of this world ; 
and the greater part of the soldiers have died on the march during 
the rainy season, but you may believe mo, I am in good health. The 
rains are ct^mpletely over, and the healthy season has commenced, 
so that there is no danger of sickness ; and 1 have still a sufficient 
force to protect me from any insult in sailing down the river, to 
the sea. 

“ Wo have already embarked all our things, and shall sail the 
moment I have finished this letter. I do not intend to stop or land 
anywhere, till we reach the coast : which 1 suppose will be some 
time in the end of January. Wo shall then embark in the first 
vessel for England. Jf wc have to go round by the West Indies, 
the voyage will occupy three months longer; so that wo expect tc 
bo in England on the first of JMay. The reason of our delay since 
wo left the coast was the rainy season, which came on us during 
the journey ; and almost all the soldiers became affected with the 
fever, 

“ I think it not unlikely but I shall be in England before yon 
rocoivo this. — You may be sure that I feel happy at turning ni}' 
face towards home.. Wo this morning have done with all inter- 
course with the natives; anel the sails arc now hoisting for oui 
dopariuro for the coast.” — i)p. Ixxix.-lxxxii. 

It in probable tliat he set sail immediately after 
writing these letters; and everything that has since 
been learnt of him rests upon evidence of an imperfect 
and indirect kind ; sufficient, we fear, to justify the 
inference, that he has perished ; but extremely unsatis- 
factory with resjrect to the details. It is justly re- 
marked by his learned biographer, that the mere 
circumstance of almost ten years having elapsed with- 
out any tidings of him, furnishes the strongesi 
presumption that he is no more ; wliile the miserable 
state of his equipment, and the nature of the expeditioi; 
he einbarked upon, renders his destruction, within nc 
long time of his departure from Sansanding, verj 
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probable. Nevertheless, we shall state freely the points 
ill the direct evidence which seem weak, and shall not 
liesitate to notice an omission or two of the editor in 
dealing with these. Isaaco’s Journal is given at length ; 
and at one place it breaks oflP, and we have apparently 
another Journal inserted, termed Amadi Fatoamas 
Journal” Amadi, or Amadou Fatouma, was the guide 
who accompanied Park from Sansanding on his voyage ; 
and it was from him that Tsaaco received the only 
account of Avhat befel the traveller after his em- 
]»arkation. But whether this was communicated in 
writing, or was only taken down by Isaaco from oral 
conference, Ave are not distinctly informed. There are 
some things Avliich ])oint each Avay. Tlius the Editor 
(p. Ixxxiii. and p. Ixxxiv. note) commences tlie narra- 
tive of Park’s death, in terms which lead us to conceiA^e 
lliat narrati\^e to be Avritten hy Isaaco, and to be ])art 
of his Journal ; yet it comes under the head of Amadi 
Fatouma’s Journal. On the other hand, the expression 
in the text, p. Ixxxiii., of Isaaco liaving ‘‘ receded a 
Journal from Amadi,” Avould lead us to believe that 
tlie latter had kept it. Isaaco himself unfoidunately 
uses equally ambiguous expressions. He introduces 
Amadi’s Journal, after stating, that he desired liirn to 
meet him, for the purpose of giving him “ a faithful 
account of Avliat had liajipened;” that he came at the 
a])pointed time, Avhen Isaaco ‘Slesired lie AVould let liini 
know Avhat passed, to liis knoAvdedge, concerning Mr. 
Park” (p. 207). JIo afteiAvards (p. 218) says, tliat 
“ Avhat Amadi related Avas upon his oath,” — and tliat 
“he is certain of the truth of what Amadi had said ;” 
expressions somewhat equivocal certainly, but rather 
indicative of Amadi having spoken, and Isaaco Avritten 
doAAm the substance. Yet, in the same passage, he 
‘Sjieaks of the relations of other travellers “ agreeing 
with Amadi’s Journal.” 'ITie probability of Amadi 
keeping a written Journal at the time of tlie voyage, is 
iiot very great ; but Ave are left in the dark as to this 
matter, from our ignorance of who or what he was, 
except that he had travelled a great deal in the interior 
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of Africa, wliicli is mentioned in Park’s last letter to 
Sir Joscipli Banks (p. Ixxviii.)^ 

Tlie importance of tlie point now in question, will 
immediately appear from the consideration that Park's 
deatli is mentioned in Amadi’s Journal only, and that 
this journal is in many respects exceedingly minute and 
detailed. There is a constant mention of sums and 
numhers, .and sometimes of numhers of days, and once 
of the day of tlio week. Noav this being delivered to 
Isaaco, five years after the occurrences happened, it is 
quite clear tliat if not written, it is much too minute to 
be at all entitled to credit. Of the supposition that it 
was written at or soon after the time, we are not at all 
disposed to think favourably ; because there a])pears no 
ade(juate reason why an African guide, hired to accom- 
pany Park from one part of the interior to another, and 
there be dismissed, shoidd keep a minute journal, ad- 
mitting that he had the opportunities of doing so, which 
his own account of llie difficulties and constant dangers 
of tlui voyage renders very unlikely — and it is at least 
equally ini[)j*obal)lo that ho should, after his return lo 
Sansanding, begin to commit his adventures to papei', 
es])ecially as much less is said about himself than aboal 
Park, and nothing at all about his own proceedings 
except in tht;ir connexion with Park. It is indeed 
such an account as Isaaco might reasonably be expected 
to get from Amadi, by questioning him upon the siih- 
jc‘ct of his own mission, and the particidars of Park's 
late — except as to the details above iiuuitioned ; but not 
at all such a journal as the man was likely to keep for 
himsedf, and of his own pi’oceedings. 

Upon the whole, we rather incline to the supposition 
that Amadi fold it to Isaaco — in which case, its parti- 
cularity seems highly injurious to its credit. There 
seems moreover a suspicious anxiety to account for hif^ 
leaving Park. He first (p. 212) makes Park volun- 
tarily remind him, on entering the kingdom of Haoiissa, 
that he had completed his contract, and might return. 

* W'O invsmno the guide here spoken of is Amadi, though Tark 
does not name him. 
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Soon after, he introduces a speech of his own to Park, 
reminding him tliat he had fulfilled his bargain, and 
liad a right to return (p. 213). Now, it is not a little 
remarkable, that Park’s own letter to Sir Joseph Banks 
(j). Ixxviii.) states his having hired his guide to carry 
him, not to Haoussa, but as far as Kashna, — a much 
more likely bargain for him to make, if we rellect on 
the difficulty of finding a succession of triistwortliy 
guides;^ and a bargain not at all unlikely for Amadi 
to concur in, if we consider that he had foiTiierly been 
as far as Bornou, and resided some time both there and 
at Kashna, according to Park's account (p. Ixxviii). 
Amadi’s account of the matter, however, is, that the con- 
tract expired the moment they entered Ibioussa ; and 
what is also to be noted, tliat he had no sooner left the 
])arty, than the fatal termination of the expedition 
arrived. His narrative is in nia.ny otlier ])oints open to 
observation. He only receives the account of i^lrk’s 
death from one of the slaves who alone survived, and 
this at the distance of three months after the event, 
lie himself was, it seems, im])risoned tlie daybelbre the 
force was despatched after Park, and was only released 
three months afterwards. The imprisonmeiit is care- 
fully recorded, to account, as it should seem, for his 
being out of the way and hauling no assistance l)y 
wari\ing, or otherwise, to the traveller. He asked the 
surviving slave if nothing had been found in the boat, 
and was told, oiily a sword-l)eh. He asked what liad 
become of it, and was informe<l the king had made a 
girth for his horse with it. — Isaaco very judiciously 
made search foi* it, and procured it; but whether ho 
brought it with him to Senegal, or what became of it, 
or how it was identified, we arc not informed, although 
it would have corroborated the statement. It s(jems, 
also, rather strange that Amadi, whoscj narrative is lull 
of less interesting matters, should say Jiothing of two 
of the fivm whites, and that the slave should explain 
how each of the crew was disposed of, except these two. 

* Amadi’s story makes Park go on, after leaving him, without any 
guide. 
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It is just possible that lie may mean to describe Lieu- 
tenant Martyn as jumping overboard with one; and 
the learned editor appears to adopt this as the only con- 
struction ; — we apprehend erroneously. But still there 
would be one soldier to account for ; and Amadi nowhere 
mentions any of tlie crew Ijaving died. The circum- 
stance of one of the soldiers having been in a state of 
derangement, is also wliolly passed over by Amadi, 
altliough likely to have been perceivable in the details 
in the voyage. — Upon the whole, the account is liable 
to many remarks unfavourable to its accuracy, and 
leaves us very little better informed as to Park’s fate, 
than we migiit be from the mere knowledge of his for- 
lorn situation, tlie dangers of his enterprise, and the 
time that has ela])sed since he was last heard of. These 
considerations render it almost certain that he has 
perisluid; and higlily probable that he ended his life on 
the Niger, within a few months after leaving Saii- 
saiiding. The evidence of the slave and of Amadi 
Fatouma, may perhaps confirm this inference, and be 
credited so far as to make us believe that he perished 
soon atter he had entered the kingdom of Haoussa. 
Tdie minute details appear to rest upon too insecure a 
foundation to merit implicit belief. 

Having stated thus much respecting the evidence 
upon which the account rests, we shall extract it, such 
as we have it in Isaaco’s or Amadi’s Journal. 

Next day (Saturday) Mr. Park departed, and I (Amadi) slept in 
ilio village ( Vaour). Next mojiiing I wont to the King to pay my 
respects to him. On entering the lumsc J found two men who 
came on horseback ; they were sent by the Chief of Yaour. They 
said to the King, ‘ We are sent by the Chief of Yaour to let you 
know that the wliitc; men wont away without giving you or him 
(tlie Chief) anything ; they have a great many things with them, 
and we have received nothing from them ; and this Amadou Fatouma 
now before you is a bad man, and has likewise made a fool of you 
both.” Tlie King immediately ordered mo to bo put in irons ; 
which was accordingly done, and everything I had taken from me ; 
some were for killing me, and some for preserving my life. The 
next moniing early the King sent an army to a village called 
Boussa, near the river side. There is before this village a rock 
across the whole breadth of the river. One part of the rock is veiy 
high ; there is a large opening in that rock in the form of a door, 
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which is the only passage for the water to pass through ; tlio tide 
current is here very strong. This amiy went and took possession 
of the top of this opening. Mr. Park came there after the army 
had posted itself ; he nevertheless attempted to pass. The people 
began to attack him, throwing lances, pikes, arrows, and stones. 
Mr. Park defended himself for a long time ; two of his slaves at the 
stern of the canoe were killed ; they threw everything they had in 
the canoe into the river, and kcj)t firing; hut being overpowered 
by numbers and fatigue, and unable to keep up the canoe against 
the current, and no probability of escaping, Mr. Park took hold of 
one of the white men, and jumped into the water; Marty n did tlie 
same, and they were drowned in the stream in attempting to escape. 
The only slave remaining in the boat, seeing the natives jiersist in 
throwing weapons at the canoe without ceasing, stood up and said 
to them, ‘Stop throwing now; you see nothing in the canoe, and 
nobody but myself ; therefore cease. Take me and the canoe, but 
don’t kill mo.’ They took possession of the canoe and the man, and 
carried them to the King. 

“ I was kept in irons throe months; the King releiused mo and 
gave me a slave (woman). I immediately went to the slave taken 
in the canoe, who told mo in what manner ^Ir. Park and all of them 
had died, and what 1 have related above. I asked him if ho was 
sure nothing had been found in the canoe fifter its capture ; ho said 
that nothing remained in the canoe but himself and a sword-belt. 
I asked hijn where the sword-belt was ; ho said the King took it, 
and had made a girth for his horse with it.” — pp. 2113-215, 

Wo are unwilling to enter u})on any analysis of the 
Journal itself, because, having introduced the subject 
to the reader, we should be averse to any proceeding 
which might j^revent even a single j)crson from Le- 
coming possessed of the work, published as it is for the 
pious purpose of contributing to the comforts of Park’s 
family, and by a bookseller Avho is understood lo have 
gone as far as was possible in the liberality of his terms. 
We shall accordingly do little more than note the route 
pursued by the traveller, compared with the track of 
his former journey. 

In 1795, he took his departure from Pisania, on tlie 
Gambia, and proceeded in a north-westerly direction, 
crossing the Faleme and Senegal rivers, and going as 
high as between 16° and 17° north latitude. He then 
inclined to the southward, until he reached the Joliba 
or Niger, almost opposite to Sego ; and pursued the 
course of the river as far as Silla, where he stopped, 
and began his return journey up tlie river, the course 
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of which he followed as far as Latimakoo, where he 
quitted it, and crossed the Jallouka desert, and again 
passed the Falemo, hut much liigher than in his out- 
ward journey. He then moved in a direction parallel 
to the Gambia, and again reached Pisania, from whence 
he had set forth. 

His j)resent journal only goes as far as Sansanding, 
which is considerably short of Silla ; but the route is 
materially different, and much shorter, coinciding for 
a considerable way with the homeward journey of 
1790, and crossing the Fooladoo country to the north- 
ward of tlie Jallouka desert, and of his former return 
route. lIoAV far that route and the new journey coin- 
cide, and liow far tliey diller, may be roughly esti- 
mated, ly stating that the homeward route of 179(), 
])assing through about fifteen degrees of longitude from 
Silla to Pisania, the new journey, as far as avc have its 
authentic dc‘tails, that is, from J^isania to Sansanding, 
passes ilivough about Iburteeii degrees, for above nine 
of which it coincides exactly with the former return 
route, —that is, from Pisania to near Toornbo in the 
Ponkodoo couidry, and from Koomikoomi to the 
Niger, and so along to Sansanding. 

TIutc ai'O in this journal several new and interesting 
subjects handled. The information res])ecting Sansand- 
ing and its commerce is well worthy of attention : Jhit 
unquestioiiahly, the most imj)ortant residt of the joinaiey, 
is the proof it has afforded, of tlie practicability of con- 
ducting a cai’avan of Huro])eans across that dihicult 
country, which lies between the Gambia and the Niger, 
])rovided the proper season be chosen ; and the utter 
impossibility of succeeding in such an attempt during 
the rains. Everything in the narrative bears witness 
to the hital eltects of the wet season, and equally proves 
the possibility of leading to the Niger a foi*ce appa- 
rently inconsiderable, but large enough to prevent 
insult from small bodies of the natives, and to protect 
a trading caravan against all ordinary risks. 

There is no reasonable ground to doubt, that if the 
same expedition had set out at the right time, and with 
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perhaps a somewhat better selection of soldiers in 
respect of bodily constitution (for no trace ai>pcars of 
any improper demeanour among them), Park woidd 
liave arrived at the Niger with a very trifling loss 
from climate, and with scarcely any diminution of liis 
numbers from other causes. Tlic voyage down that 
river would then have been begun without more 
chances of failure than every such undertaking is 
necessarily exposed to ; and whatever miglit have 
been its ultimate issue (for that must have depended 
upon the course of the river, at present unknown), at 
all events there must have been several iiTiportant dis- 
coveries made (and probably transmitted to Europe), 
Avith respect to the parts of Africa Avhich lie nearest 
to Sego and Sausanding, including Toiribuctoo and 
ITaoussa. To whom the l)lame is im])utahle of setting 
out at the wrong season, — Avhether to the (loveriiment 
at home, for the delays Avhich detained the traveller so 
long, — or to himself, for not deferring his departure 
from the coast until the rahis were over, it is needless 
to inrpiii-e now. Tlie fatal exj)eri(mce of this failure 
must at least prevent a similar mistake In future. 

The volume concludes with an A])p(.m(lix in six parts ; 
the whole of which are written with the same judgment 
and concisemess which distinguish the biograpliical me- 
moir. Tlie first relates to the admirable effects of our 
system of universal education in Scotland; which are 
illustrated, not only by sojiie excellent remarks, but by 
two very striking exani])les. Out of two thousand 
common beggjirs taken indiscriminately in London in 
1803, it appeared that near TOO Avere Irish, and only 
65 Scotch; andAvhen it Avas found necessary to ransom 
the British prisoners, Avho had fallen into the hands of 
the Turks in Egypt, a double and tri[)le ransom Avas 
almost uniformly demanded for the Scotch, whose in- 
telligence and habits of industry, had thus rendered 
them so much more valuable to their barbarous 
OAvners. 

The second Appendix relates to Tombuctoo,^ and 
consists chiefly of a reference to D’Anville’s notice of 
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tills city in 1754, and to a project for reaching it, 
formed, and partly executed by two Englishmen in 
1794. — The third is occupied with settling the extent 
of Bryan Edwards’s assistance in the preparation of 
Mr. Park’s former volume of travels. The fourth, and 
the most im})ortant, contains a summary of the different 
theories or opinions as to the true termination of tlio 
Niger — drawn up witli great sagacity and distinctness. 
Tlie most ancient ojiinion, and that which has been re- 
cently adopted by Major Pennell, is, that -it has no exit 
into the ocean, but diffuses itself in an inland lake, from 
wliich it is evaporated. — The objection to this is, that 
tlie existence of sucli a lake, or inland sea, is not alleged 
or even n'.ported by any of the natives, and is, on all 
accounts, extremely unlikely. — The second hypothesis 
is, that it falls into the Nile, and constitutes the Western 
or White branch of that river. This, however, is con- 
sidered by the present writer, and with reason, as the 
most improbable of all the conjectures — since the fact, 
if it were so, could scarcely l)e unknown to the caravans 
wliich go from Tombuctoo to (Jairo — and since the level 
fit which the Western branch falls into the Nile, which 
is far above the Cataracts, is very much higher than the 
Niger can be supposed to retain after a course of near 
2500 miles. T1 le third supposition is, that which was 
finally adopted by Park himself — that it takes a direc- 
tion to the south, and ultimately terminates in the great 
river Congo, which, from the account that is here given 
of it, must be regarded as one of the most magnificent 
streams in the Avorld — running with a rapidity of five 
or six miles an hour, and a width of nearly an English 
mile, for many hundred miles above its mouth, and a 
depth of not less than 50 fathoms. The greatness of 
the stream, it is contended, indicates a very long and 
circuitous course : And, it is stated by Park himself, on 
the information of his friend Mr. Maxwell, that its season 
of flooding corresponds exactly with that of the Niger, 
UDon a fair calculation of the distance and velocity. 
The objections to this hypothesis are chiefly the enor- 
mous length of course which it would thus be necessary 
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to ascribe to the Niger — being upwards of 4000 miles, 
and exceeding considerably the known extent of any 
river in the world ; and the difficulty of understanding 
how it should be able to penetrate across the vast chain 
of the Kong mountains, which are almost ascertained 
to extend over that whole parallel of latitude which 
must on this supposition be traversed by the head 
waters of the Congo. These diniculties we do not 
think by any means insuperable ; and there arc facts 
unquestionably in geography, by the fair analogy of 
which they may be easily accounted for. Upon the 
whole, therefore, we are rather inclined to adopt this 
hyjDothesis ; and, at all events, we trust that the no- 
toriety to which this vast river of Congo is now in a 
manner for the first time introduced by the publication 
before us, will induce either enterprising individuals, 
or some of those meritorious associations whom it more 
immediately concerns, to explore the great avenue into 
interior Africa, which it seems to lay oj^en. From the 
statements of Mr. Maxwell, the intelligent corre- 
spondent of Mr. Park, it appears that this river is 
commonly used to bring down commodities to the 
coast, from a distance of upwards of six hundred miles, 
for the whole of which tra(*h it aftbrds a safe and com- 
modious navigation, and in all probability much farther ; 
— while it would rather seem that no European has yet 
ascended above one hundred miles from its mouth. If 
this be the same river with the Niger, the co-operation 
of an ascending or descending t)arty would evidently 
offer great facilities and advantages ; while, if it should 
turn out to be a different stream altogether, the access 
to the interior would thus be doubled. 

The last hypothesis with regard to the mysterious 
Niger, is, that it turns to the south-west at an earlier 
part of its course than is implied in the preceding 
theory, and, dividing into various branches, falls into 
the Atlantic at the northern point of the Bay of 
Guinea, in that succession of streams which water the 
alluvial tract, from the Ilio del Key on the East, to 
the Benin River on the West. This hypothesis also 
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possesses considerable probability ; and indeed may bo 
considered as a modification of that which identifies the 
Niger with the Congo. It labours, indeed, under the 
additional difficulty of assuming that the various 
streams by which it is here supposed to discharge 
itself, arc actually ramifications of one main river : 
and the objection arising from the obstacle of the 
Kong mountains, is equally applicable to both — as is 
also another of no mean weight, viz. — that there are 
no traces of Maliomctanism, either among the nations 
on the Congo, or tliosc in the northern part of Guinea, 
although the part of the Niger which has been ex- 
plored is freriuented b}^ crowds of priests and devotees 
of that persuasion, whose zeal for the propagation of 
th(;ir faith could scarcely have failed of having led 
some of thein, by so easy a communication, to the 
poyailous regions on its lower course. 

The fifth A])pendix is very brief, and relates to some 
of the natural ])ro(luctions of the track included in the 
Journal. The last is short also, and Contains a sum- 
mary account of the great inci'ease of trade which has 
takc‘]i place with the a\frican nations sin (‘.e the abolition 
of the slave trade, ^fhe Avhole annual im])ortation of 
African commodities, before the abolition, did not much 
exceed 70,000/. In 1808, the first year of the abolition, 
it rose to 374, 30G/. ; and in 1810, to 535,577/., exclu- 
sive, in l)oth years, of gold dust, which pays no duty 
at the Custom-house. The increase in the exports to 
Africa is still more astonishing. During the subsistence 
of the slave trade, these do not appear to have ex- 
ceeded 50,000/. ; whereas, in 1808, they were 820,104/. ; 
and in 1810, 003,0 11/. Other statements are added, 
to show the jmodigious increase of production, and 
consequently of wealth and industry, in those parts 
of the coast, especially, that were formerly desolated l)y 
that inhuman traffic ; — and the subject is closed with 
the following judicious observations — 

“ Tlio fucts hero stated relative to the extent of onr innocent and 
legitimate commerce with the western coast of Africa, must bo con- 
sidered as highly interesting and important ; both as showing how 
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extremely small that commerce was prior to the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and how much it has increased during the very few 
years which have since elapsed. This increase has certainly been 
much more considerable than there was any good reason for expect- 
ing, under the actual cii*cumstances of the case. 

“ If we were told of a country, whoso staple article of export 
ti’ade consisted of its own inhabitants, its men, women, and children, 
who were procured (as must necessarily happen in the case of lai’ge 
and continued exports) by treachery and violence — where the whole 
population was either living in continual apprehension of captivity 
and eternal banishment from their native soil, or employed in con- 
triving the moans of inflicting those evils upon others — wo should 
at once conclude that the very insecurity of person and jiroporty, 
which such a state of society implied, would of itself extinguish all 
the motives to regular industry, and limit the culture of the soil 
very nearly to what was reepuved fur supplying the imniediato 
wants of nature.” — pp. cxcuii., cxciv. 

“ But oven under much more favourable circumstances than wo 
have reason at present to expect, it would by no means follim that 
the mere removal of that great (obstacle t,o regular indusfry and 
commerce, would in any very short space of time ]n-oduco consider- 
able or extensive improvements. ^Hic ignorance, Ihc profligacy, the 
improvidence, and the various other moral evils which necessarily 
accompany the Slave Trade, will, it is to bo feared, long suivivo the 
extinction of that traflic which ])i*oduced and fostered them, ^riio 
whole history of manlvind shows that the ])rogress of civilization is 
always extremely slow during its earliest stagi's ; and that the first 
stops in the career of improvement are <;onstantly the most painful 
ami difficult. Hence, avc may he justifi(Ml in dniwing the most 
favourable conclusions from the comparatively great iiMUi'ase wliieh 
has already taken place in the commerce of Alrica din ing a very 
short period, in conserpienco of apurA/h/ removal of those (‘vils whieh 
previously had almost excluded the very possihility of improve- 
ment.” — p. exevi. 

We now lay aside this iiitcrcvstinfr v^olumo; and hid 
a monrrifid farewell to that amiable and illustrious 
man, whose last snlfering’s and exploits it is destined 
to record; — sufferings, homo with an unaffected cheer- 
fulness of magnanimity, which must hoth exalt and 
endear him to all who arc capable of being touched 
with what is generous and noble in character, — and 
exploits performed with a mildness, and modesty, and 
kindliness of nature, not less admirable than the heroic 
firmness and ardour with which they were conjoined. 
In Mungo Park, we arc not afraid to say, that the 
world has lost a great man, — and one who was as well 
qualified, as lie was undoubtedly inclined, to have been 
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one of its greatest benefactors. The account which is 
here given of him, is in the highest degree interesting,-— 
not merely to those who care about Africa, or the great 
schemes to his zeal for which he fell a martyr, but to 
all who take delight in the spectacle of unbounded 
courage and heroic ardour, unalloyed with any taint of 
ferocity, selfishness, or bigotry : — And the picture which 
his excellent biographer has here exhibited, will not he 
the less touching or impressive, to those who are quali- 
fied to relivsh such subjects, that the modesty of the 
touches, and the subdued tone of the colouring, indicat(‘ 
in the artist some of the same qualities, which gave 
grace and effect to the virtues of the original. 
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(Decemrer, 1816.) 

Della Patria di Cristqforo Colombo. Disscrtazione pubblicata nelle 
Memorie dell' Accademia Impcrudc dclle Scieuze di 'Porino. 
Riestampata con Qiiinle, Documcnti, hcttcre diverse, iS’f. 8vo. 
Pp. 420. Firenze. Molini. 

Raegionaniento ml Quale si con forma r Opinion Generale intorno 
alia Patria di Cristoforo Colomho^ — Prcsentato alV Accademia 
delle Scienze^ Lettere^ e Arti di Genova^ — NclV Adnnanza del 
di 16 Decemhre 1812, dagli Aceademica Ser?‘a, Carrega e 
Piaggio. 

Machiavel begins his discussion of the (iiiestion, wlie- 
ther Dante wrotti Italian, Tuscan or Florcotino, hy a 
remark so extremely absurd, tliat, we venture to assert, 
the most foolish of the common lierd of writers would 
never have ventured to make it, if indeed we exccipt 
some of the newspapers, who appear IVecpiently to 
transcribe it. He says, that it is the duty of a good 
patriot, in all controversies in whic^h the honour of his 
country is concerned, to lean towards that side which 
makes for it, — thus wholly destroying the weight of his 
own statements, by a ]:>lain avowal, that hii speaks not 
from his opinion, but froiti party motives. The learned 
Academicians who carry on the controversy concerning 
(Columbus’s birthplace, seem to act pretty much upon 
the doctrine of the Florentine secretary. Th(i Academy 
of Turin having published, in its Memoirs, the first of 
these tracts, in support of the opinion that the illus- 
trious Navigator was a Piedmoiiti‘se, the Academy of 
Grenoa comes forv/ard to claim him as a Genoese ; and 
ivows, pretty directly, that it does so, not for the love 
of truth, but from the patriotic views commended by 
Machiavel, for it appoints the three learned persons 

VOL. 111. X 
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whose names are mentioned above, as a committee, “ to 
compare witli the p^eneral and old ojnnion,” the oiio 
promulgated in Piedmont. We believe no doubt will 
be started, that the committee appointed to “ compare," 
was expected to report the arguments against the preten- 
sions of the neighbouring nation. We could not avoid 
remarking this very unseemly mode of investigating 
the truths as peculiarly unworthy of scientific bodies; 
yet it is equally certain, that the argument is conducted 
on the part of the Genoese committee with great 
ability, and to the complete discomfiture of the Pied- 
montese disputant. Although the great statesmen who 
preside over the destinies of England, of Europe and 
the world,” (to use their own phrase,) have thought 
proper to unite Genoa to Piedmont, and have, we 
conclude, imagined that their good pleasure would 
instantly make the two countries one, extinguishing 
all rivalry and jealousy; we must nevertheless so fai' 
adhere to tlui ancient order of things, as to take notice 
of this historical (piestion, and consider the Genoese* 
and Piedmontese as distinct nations. As the Disserta- 
tions l)efore us, more especially the first, arc markiMl 
by the fatiguing prolixity so generally observable in 
Italian 2)roso coni])ositions, wo shall certainly not at- 
tempt to follow them closely into all the branches of 
the subject. It will be sufficient to give a general out- 
line of the argument, as maintained upon both sides. 

Dr. Robertson has (d)servcd, that the birthplace of 
Columbus cannot Avith certainty be ascertained;^ and 
other historians liaA^e always concurred in the same ex- 
pression of doubt. The learned authors, Avhose papers 
are before us, leave the question where they found it ns 
to the birthplace^ Avliich must be admitted on all hands 
to be unknoAV]! ; the argument relating only to the 
origin or domicile of his family. Accordingly, we find 
the reasoning upon both sides ushered in with disquisi- 

* Hist, of America, Book TI. TFo makes, indeed, the same remark 
with respect the time of his hirth ; but, in a note at tlie end of 
tiie book, he clearly fixes it, upon the authority of Columbus him- 
solf, to liave been 1447. Koto XL 
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tions somewhat of a log-al form, upon that wliieli consti- 
tutes a man’s pair ia^ Signor Napioiie, autlior of 
the Turin Dissertation, observes tliat thougli it wore 
granted that Columbus’s father had loft the residence 
of his family, and lived in the tlenoese territory at the 
time of liis son’s birth, this accidental circumstance 
would not make the latter a Genoese. To fortify this 
opinion, he cites various well-known cases. Tli]js no 
one denies, that Prince Eugene belonged to Savoy, 
thougli he was born in Paris ; nor do we call Boccaccio 
a Parisian, because, beside being born there, his mother 
was a Frenchwoman. So Pefrar(*h and Galileo are 
deemed Florentines, though born ai. Arc'zzo tind Pisa 
respectively; and Ariosto a Ferrarese, though born at 
lieggio. It will bring this matter more home to our 
readers, if we remind them, that one whom wo justly 
rank among our greatest nu‘n, tlu^ lat(i Dr. P>la(*k, was 
born in Bourdeaux. Vet w(‘ (jU(‘stion wh('.ther the 
French might not have ]nit in some ehaim to the ho- 
nour of being called his countrynien, if, beside being 
born in their territories, lu^ had passed a great ))ortion 
of his life among them, ijicluding the whole ])eriod of 
his infancy and eduealiou ; and had ih(‘m, at a ma- 
ture age, not to return to Ihe counlry oF his a.n(x.‘stoi*s, 
but to establish hiniselF in sonu^ thiid domica'le. Now 
this is the case of (V)himl)ns, uj)fm thci su])position of 
his being born in the Genoese terrilories ; and wherciver 
he may have been born, even as Signor Napione docs 
not pretend that he was horn in Pi(‘dmont, or that he 
ever returned thitlun*, or settled IIkoh', we eunnot help 
suspecting', that this radical part of Ids aiguirient is 
rather less sound than he seems to think. 

The Genoese Academicians, on the otlan* hand, prefix 
a whole chapter ddhi juitvia^^ witJj citations fron) 
Vattel. They admit, that a man’s birthplace is not 
always to be deemed his native country ; but they con- 
tend that, generally speaking, it is so ; and that the 
exception is when he liappens to be horn while his 

journing abroad, 
in which a man’s 
X 2 


parents arc for a temporary purpose so 
They hold the patria to be the country 
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parents had their fixed residence, — what the lawyers 
call their domicile ^ — where they lived at the time of his 
birth, cum animo remanendiy We leave the contend- 
ing academies to settle this point between them, holding 
it a mere dispute al)out words, and taking the real (pics- 
tion to bo, whether Columbus was of a Piedmontese or 
a Genoese, or, as a third opinion has alleged, of a Pla- 
centian family. 

Signor Napione, the champion of Piedmont, and his 
learned and very prolix editor (not that the author is 
himself at all deficient in prolixity) contend, that the 
fiirnily of the Colombos were anciently established ns 
feudal lords of the (Jastlo of Cuccaro, in the Montferrato. 
He is not the first sup|)orter of tills opinion, but he brings 
new evidence in its behalf. We mention liere bric^Hy 
and speedily the result of his reasonings ; but the 
reader would be egregiously deceived, who should iinn- 
gine that the Dissertation arrives so ([uickly at a dis- 
closure of tlie truth. After tlie preliminary remarks 
uj^on native countri('s in general, we have a long chap- 
ter in praise of (kdumbiis, and of his extraordinary en- 
terprise, exceedingly well garnished with cpiotations, 
especially from the poets. Then comes another chapter 
ii[)on the importance of ascertaining liis country, which 
the author holds to lie extreme, but ingenuously admits 
that the discovery is not of equal value with that of 
America.^ A third follows, upon the uncertainty of his 
birthplace; a fourth, to ])rove that he was not a Gc*- 
noese ; and a fifth, to show why his origin is a matter 
of so much obscurity. We then have an account of the 
manner in which Fernando, Columbus’s natural son, 
describes his family and his education, and anothm’ 
chapter upon the writers who, with imperfect informa- 
tion as to the proofs, traced his origin to the Castle of 
Cuccaro. Nor is it, properly speaking, before the 
eighth chapter, that the learned and copious author 
enters upon his own argument. We need not stop to 

‘ “ lo certamento non diro mai die lo scoprir la patria del Co- 
lombo impresa da equagliai'si alio scoi^rimeiito dell’ America.” — 
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analyze the chapters which have now been referred to, 
except as far as respects the reasoning against the Ge- 
noese. The evidence of his son, Ferdinand, is im- 
portant. He wrote, as is well known, a very interesting 
history of his iUustrioiis father’s life ; and it is remark- 
able, that althongli lie had been brought nj) by him, 
and lived much with him, and was sixteen years old at 
the time of his death, lie knew nothing decisive of the 
(piestion. lie mentions Nerir, (\\goreo, and Bngiasco, 
three small places near Genoa, as being “ jiitched upon 
by those who desired to cast a shade upon the renown 
of his father ” — ‘‘while others” (lie adds) “ wishing to 
exalt it, described Inm as a Savonese, Genoese, or Pla- 
centian.” — Ihit between these different accounts he pro- 
nounces no decision : He only says, that while God was 
])leased to give him ah the eiKlownients necessary for 
the success of his great ent.(a‘prise, be also ordained that 
his native country should be unknown. — Moreover, it 
is worthy of remark, that he came to Genoa with the 
view of prosecuting his inquiries into matters relating 
to his father, and was well received by the jiriucipal 
persons of the city: yet he appears to have found no 
evidence sufHcient to cast any light upon the matter. 
Our author, however, admits that Oviedo, a contemj)0- 
rary writer, and who was a page in th(3 Spanish Court, 
states the rej)ort among his countrymen to have been 
universally, that Columbus was a Ligurian. 

Let us now sec how the ]}Osition is made out, that the 
Castle of Cuccaro Avas both the <lomicile and the pro- 
perty of the Columbas family. The argument comes 
ushered in Avith apologies for the sources from whence 
it is draAvn, namely, the dry and uninteresting records 
of a court of justice ; but, adds the author from Catullus 
— the lily springs from rotten soil. We could very 
easily get over this objection to it, if there Avere not 
much more fatal ones, as we shall presently see. Co- 
lumbus, as is well known, obtained from the (Jrown the 
right of creating a Magorasco, or entail in his family, 
upon a certain se.rics of heirs. About seventy years 
after his decease, the line of male descendants failed, by 
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the death, without issue, of Diego, his great-grandsou. 
A question then arose between Don Migno di Portogallo 
(grandson of Coluinluis’s granddaughter), Count of 
Gelves, and two obscure foreigners, who came over to 
claim this magnificent inheritance, under the original 
settl(3mcnt of the admiral. These were a certain ]3er- 
nardo Columbus, of Cogoleto, in tlie Genoese territory, 
who was s])eedily disposed of by the Court, and one Bal- 
thazar Columbus of Cuccaro, who was a much more 
pertinacious litigant. We need not trouble our readers 
with the ])articu]ars of this (piestion, further than to 
state, that it was finally decided in favour of the Count of 
Gelves, upon the construction of the will ; the Court being 
of o])inion that although Balthazar stood in the rela- 
tionsliip to the testator which he pretended, namely, 
that of his uncle's great-gveat-gTandson, still he was 
excluded by the issue of the grauddaughter, in respect 
of the limitations in the entail.^ Now the author of the 
Dissertation has, it seems, for the first time, got posses- 
sion of a (;om])leh^ set of tliese ])roceedijigs : and he 
cordends that tiu'y prove the lact of the claimant’s rela- 
tionshij) ; ajid tin* claimant, it is said, was certainly of 
the (hu'caro family. First, he maintains, that it Avas 
admitted by the otlici* ])arty ; and he. cManments legally 
and technically, jurording to the doctrines of the Roniau 
law, upon the for(*c of a judi(*ial admission. We can 
assure the reader, without (bagging him thiTMigh the 
particulars, tliat theia^ is nothing like an admission in 
the proceediiigs. It is oidy at the utmost, and even hv 
the author's own showing, the kind of admission which 
a party makes, who says, “Grant all my adversary 
asseids in point of fact to be tiam, and still he has no 
case in law;*' — it is in short a dejnui*rer, and nothing 
more. But in truth it was not even so much as that. 
Balthazar, by the length of the proceedings in his 
hopeless cause, fell into extreme })overty, and applied 
for an alimentary provision out of funds left by the 

‘ It was a ({uostioii similar 1«) tliuse so woll known in Kngland. 
ivspoetipg the const rue i ion of limitutioiis upon an indofinito failun 
of issue. 
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admiral for the benefit of his needy relations. As oiu^ 
of these, he threw himself upon tlie mercy of the oi)- 
posite party, who only said, ho should not oppose the 
application to the Court, provided it were without pre- 
judice to his rig’ht and title. The Council of the Ijidies, 
liowever, the Court who tried the cause, and had the 
disposal of the funds, after a year’s deliberation, rejected 
the claim, and decided against the claimant, soon . after, 
upo7i tlje merits of the case. Now, as tlie tJenoese aca- 
demicians well remark, it is w<u‘thy of obscu-vation, that 
in this decision agaiiist the claim of aliment, the Court 
liad nothing to consider but the single ((uestion of Jlal- 
tha^^ar’s relationshij), that is, of (\)lumbus\s being of the 
(hiccaro family ; and furllier, tliat l)y the rules of law 
in ([uestions of aliment, the utmost strictness of [U’oof is 
not recpiired. “ Non est i)rocedendiim rigorose et ])er 
a])icem juris ; sed suflicit id ex (pio siispicari jmsit vic- 
toriam ad actorem pertinere.” So lhat, as far as the 
judicial proccicding is evidence in the [)r(‘seJit contio- 
versy, the weight lies .against the argument of the Pied- 
montese authojvs. Indeed, they appi^ar to be aAvare of 
this themselves; fm*, with a <legre(^ of disingenuousness 
oidy to be found in controversi(,*s where the tty feel- 
ings of national animosity at oni^e en(M)iiragc^ and blind 
the combatants, they have su]>pressed all mention of the 
decision. They poinjumsly detail the admission of tla^ 
parties, and draw IVoni thence an argunuait, that the 
relationship was clearly ]>]'oved. They do iKjt add, 
that the Court declared its opinioji to the reverse; 
and, after this notable piece ot candoiu*, they add, 
potra ciascuno di noi esclamare con intima compi- 
acenza, come gia Archiniede, /i(f tivrato." DUs, />. 72. 

The ]iext proof urged in defence of their position, is, 
if possible, more feeble ; it is the opinion of Sordi, a 
tamous lawyer of those times, we are told, upon Jialtha- 
zar’s case. This opinion is brought out with tlie usual 
parade and boasting of these learned persons, as a new 
and irrefragable evidence in the controveisy, and com- 
pared to pure gold found in rocky places. To be sun^ 
we are somewhat let dowii in our ex[)Cctations of the 
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value of this treasure, by the first sentence of the state- 
ment, namely, that the proof is contained, not in any- 
thing said by Sordi, but in his silence. It seems liis 
opinion was taken after Balthazar’s evidence to prove 
his pedigree liad been adduced ; and he gives his aii- 
swei*s in Balthazar’s favour, with his reasons, saying 
nothing that implies any doubt of the relationship being 
established. Now, we have carefully examined all that 
the author of the llissertation has thought fit to give of 
this opinion, and the reasons in its support ; and the 
reader may rely U])on it, thfit the case laid before Sordi 
took the proof of the j^edigree for granted. A tree was 
given, to which he refers ; and the question put to him 
related merely to the ])()int of law, the construction of 
Columbus’s will. 

The proofs adduced by Balthazar in the cause, to 
tnice his relati()nslii[), form the next and most material 
part of the Piedmontese argument. A variety of wit- 
nesses, it seems, were examined in the neighbourhood 
of Ouccaro, who all s])oke to the rej)ort of the admiral’s 
l)eing a deseiuidant of tlie family. They asserted tliat 
they had heard a hundred and twenty-eight difiereiit 
perso]is speak of this ; and three of the witnesses said 
they lieaid it from a certain Cornaccliia di Vignale, 
who had sailed witli Columbus. As for the documen- 
tary evidence, it cojisists of feudal investitures, whicli 
])rove nothing more than tliat certain persons of the 
name of Columlnis were ])ro])rietors of Cuccaro, a thing 
not denied by any oiui. Tlie only matter, then, to he 
regarded, is the dcqxisitions of the witnesses. Now, 
it must be observed that they all came from the spot, 
and at a period when tluMiational vanity was concerned 
in proving (’olumbus to be a countryman, as well as in 
gaining Balthazar s highly important cause against the 
Sj>anish claimants. Besides, they differ among them- 
selves ; some outstrippiiig others in their zeal ; as might 
be expected in such circumstances. Thus, one says that 
Columbus and his bj-others were horn at Cuccaro, which 
never has been ])retend(‘d by any other poison, and is 
formally disclaimed by Balthazar himself. Further, it 
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must be remembered that all the witnesses were speak- 
iiijrr to an^vent about a century and a half prior to tlie 
time of their examination. As for those who cited the 
testimony of Cornacchia, we must observe, that they dif- 
fered materially in their accounts. One said that Cor- 
luicchia told him he had sailed with Columbus at the 
ag’e of twenty, and been discharged for sea-sickness ; 
another, that he was a hundred and twenty years old 
when he died ; and a third, that he sailed in Columbus’s 
first voyage to the West Indies, wliicli was in 1492, 
and would make Cornaccliia’s age tliirty at the Ic'.ast, 
instead of twenty, the evidence' ])eing given in 1383 ; 
but as the man was dead some time belore, he must 
liave been considerably above thirty at the date of the 
voyage. 

But, not to mention the im]X)ssil>i]ity of one dis- 
charged for sickness sailing on the v'oyage of discovery, 
the story told by these witness(‘s, and that of Ikilthazar 
and of Signor Napione liimself, is wliolly destitute of 
probability, and quite irreeoiualeable with the known 
facts, more es])ecially with the statements of Don Ferdi- 
nand, the adinirars son. No one can believe that the 
latter could have been ignorant of the origin of his 
family, if it was so currently talked of l)y his father, 
that a man who was on board Ids shi]) a few days, and 
then sent ashore as unfit to kee]) tlie sea, knew all 
al)out it. Tlie ignorance' of Fei'dinand plainly shows 
that for some reason or other Columbus avoided the 
subject. It is equally inci'cdible, that thc^ faints which 
Ferdinand could leaj’ii nothing of when he visited 
Q-enoa, should, twenty years afterwards, be so well 
known to every body in the neighbouring hirritory of 
the Montferrato. But, most of all is the discnqiancy to 
be noted between what he says of his family being in a 
reduced stah', and what the Piedmontc‘se story s(its 
forth. Ferdinand’s woi-ds ar(‘, tliat ihe admiral’s ])ro- 
genitors were of noble origin, but fallen by reverse of 
fortune into great necessity and disti'oss ; and that he 
had not beim able to discover how they supporttMl them- 
selves. This is surely a very different account from 
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that of the Cuccaro witnesseH, and Piedmontese acade- 
micians, who make them lords of castles ; and that of 
Balthazar, who says the admiral’s grandfather was so 
important a personage, that he left the guardianship of 
his children to tlie sovereign of the country at his deatli. 
Signor Napione, indeed, seems aware how much this 
discrepancy is likely to affect his hypothesis, for he de- 
votes a chapter to an attempt at reconciling it with Fei - 
dinand’s narrative. As a single failure in this attempt 
is sufficient to decide the question, we shall go no fur- 
ther than to show, tliat his own account leaves tlie 
family much too wcaltliy to answer Ferdinand’s de- 
scription. In page 97, where he is trying to hring 
down the share that fell to Domenico, the admiral’s 
father, of tlie grandfather’s castles, lie omits one, Cou- 
zano, altogether. But Ids share of Cuccaro alone is 
admitted to be worth fifty ^ scudinCoro a year ; equal to 
above three liundred at the ])resent time; — a fortune 
which, we apqu'eliend, no native of Piedmont would, 
even at this <lay, descrilie as importing ‘‘great necessity 
and distress.” Besidt‘s, it is to be remarked that Ferdi- 
nand’s account is wholly inconsistent with the sup- 
position of the admiral’s fatlier having been the fij‘sl 
poor man among his ancestors, or rather, we should 
say, the first man not in great affiuence; and Signor 
Napione is comjielled to admit, that according to his 
story the grandfather had, from one of his castles aloJie, 
a re\’enue equal to above six thousand scudi-d’oro of 
the present day. We conceive this failure in the de- 
s(a‘i])tion to be so fatal to the identity of the Columbus 
family of Cuccaro with that mentioned by Ferdinand, 
that no further reasons need be offered to destroy the 
hypothesis of the admiral being a Piedmontese. But, 
before dismissing Signor Napione's work, we must pro- 
test against so confidemt an appeal to judicial proceed- 
ings in questions of historical research. No doubt, tlic 
rules of evidence adopted by Courts of Justice are in 
many cases as strict, and in some more strict, than 

^ The autlif)!* says a timitieth in oiic line, and an eighteenth in 
anollior. AVc take the smallest sum. 
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iliosc which guide the historian in his decisions upon 
disputed facts. But one circumstance perpetually in- 
terferes to prevent our relying upon the facts admitted 
or held to be proved in those courts ; they must de- 
cide for or against ; they cannot leave the matter 
doubtful ; — whereas the historian is not bound to deter- 
mine, and follows no such peremptory injunction, but 
may leave any point undecided, if there be not satisfac- 
tory means of ascertaining it. 

We have already remarked, that the tract of the 
Genoese academicians is much abler, and more con- 
clusive; — it has also the great advantage of being 
incomj^arably more concise. Indeed, it is neither in- 
terrupted by the endless digressions, nor loaded with 
the dispro])orti()ned appendix, which render the other 
work hardly legible. We have anticipated the argu* 
ments by whicli these IcariKul and ingenious persons 
refute the position, that Columbus came from Cuccaro. 
It remains only to state, shortly, the substance of tlie 
evidence iii favour of the received o])inioji, that he was 
a Genoese; for those who contend, that he came from 
Pradello, in the naceiitiaii territory, have not only to 
get rid of a strong expression againsi, this notioii, 
used by Ferdinand in his History, but thci document 
upon which they principally rely, an award made re- 
spcctijig a claim to tlui pro|)(n-ty of Domenico, the 
admiral’s father, aJ) intestato^ during the absence of his 
sons,^ is both liable to just suspicions, and ju’oves, if ad- 
mitted to be authentic, tliat Domenico had been long 
established at Genoa. Upon the whole, the received 
opinion seems the best founded, and the least liable to 
any fatal objections ; although from the circumstance 
of the admiral’s family having fallen into great misery 
and obscurity, it may be imj)ossible to ascertain the 
point precisely. 

It has been generally believed in that country, that 

' They are described as liaviiij;’ ;d>ri>ad long ago in quest ol 

nnkiiown islands, and never sini'c been lieard ot -an expression 
quite inconsistent with the great fame of the expedition, and the 
speedy success that attended it. 
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the immediate ancestors of Columbus were engaged in 
the weaving of woollen cloths ; and that some of them 
were seafaring men. Now, several documents are pro* 
duced, of unquestioned autlienticity, in which transac- 
tions are recorded respecting the sale, and transporta- 
tion by sea, of that commodity, by persons whose 
names agree with tliose of his family, as do also the 
dates of the instruments with the time of their living. 
It deserves, too, to be mentioned, that Balthazar, in the 
course of the lawsuit, lepeatedly admits the admiral to 
have been born atGenoa; and that Saliviero, a learned 
lawyer of that age, and the historian Herrera, also a 
contem])()rary, adopt the same opinion, without hesita- 
tion. lint the chief evidence is drawn from a will of 
the admiral, dated in 141)7, in which he ex])ressly de- 
scribes himself as a (xenoese, and bequeaths a legacy to 
the Republic. This being decisive of the question, if 
allowed to be genuine, its authenticity has been at- 
tacke<l by the adv^ocates of the opposite positions — j^riii- 
ci])ally on tlie ground of the Republic never having 
claijned the be(juest, and of a [)retend(Hl singularity in 
the subscription. Here the proceedings in the lawsuit 
are of material use towards ])roving the document, ft 
was given in evidence, and mainly lelied on l)y one 
party. The others never disputed its authenticity at 
all ; they only denied its validity as an entail of the 
])r()perty and oflices. Balthazar himself at first asserted, 
that it was not a valid entail ; but he finally admitted 
it to be clothed witli all the requisite solemnities. It is 
alleged, that Ron Kerdinand makes no mention of it in 
his History. But if this argument were admitted, it 
would ])rove that the admiral made no will at all, as lie 
alludes to none ; yet all parties admit the making of 
some will or other. There are several corroborating 
eircumstances jirodueed. by the Genoese academicians in 
behalf of the document, which we shall not enter fm- 
ther into, than to observe, that no reasonable doubt of 
its authenticity seems to remain ; and we are therefore 
spai od the trouble of any more detailed statement of 
their Yirgument in support of the commonly received 
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opinion. It may only be proper to take notice of tlu^ 
supposed objection, drawn from a source deserving of 
tlie utmost attention, the History of Don PVrdinand; 
in whicli it .is said, that some derived his birth from 
three small places near (xenoa, and others from Savona, 
Grenoa itself, and Placentia ; but that all the writer can 
say, is, that God has left it uncertain. From another 
passage, however, it seems pretty clear, that he himself, 
however uncertain as to tlie })recise spot, l)elieved it to 
be on the sea-coast, and conse(piently in the Genoese 
territory. For he says, with his wonted sim])licity and 
piety, ‘‘ that some persons would have had liim essay to 
trace the admiral’s descent from noble blood, but that 
he refrained therefrom, — l)elieving that our Lord, who 
had elected him for so gi*eat a- woik as the one he did 
accomplish, and appointed him his chosen apostle, as in 
truth he was, willcMl tliat li('. should be like the other 
apostles, whom he had called from the mis and rwers^ 
and not from high ])laces and palaces, to make known 
his name to the nations.” We must add a remark, witli 
regard to the arguinent drawn from tlu^ ])assage com- 
monly given in histories of Columbus, and adopted by 
Dr. Itobcrtsoii from llcu-rera, that he first made an offei* 
of his services i]i the V^oyagi^ of Discovery to the J{e- 
public of Genoa, as his native coiiutiy. Tliere seems 
very great doubt respecting the tiaitli of this received 
anecdote, and accordingly, the Genocsse aca-d(mii(a*ans 
do not rely upon it.^ — In fact, the eai-liest Genoesci 
writers who mention Columbus, Gallo and Scmari'ga, do 
not in any way allude to it ; and Pietro Maffei not oidy 
makes no mention of the proposition to the Genoes(3 
government, but expr(?ssly says — Tjusitano ante onines 
Itegi illam expeditionem suasit whereas the coimnon 
story is, that he gave the ])reference to his country] rien. 
We thought it fair to remove this undue addition to the 
weight of an argument sulliciently powerful without it. 

We shall close this article with calling the reyler’s 
attention to a document of great curiosity in the history 
of the illustrious man of whose origin we have been dis- 
coursing, and which nevertheless a|)poars to have been 
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almost entirely overlooked by the celebrated authors 
who have treated of his story. It is a letter written l>y 
him upon his return from the first voyage in which ho 
discovered the New World. He landed, as is well 
known, at Lisbon, and remained there a few days Ix^- 
fore sailing for Palos, from whence ho had departed. 
During that short residence, afraid, it should seem, lest 
some accident of the sea might prevent him from reach- 
ing the seat of the Spanish government, as indeed ho 
had suffered severely from two recent storms, which had 
placed in the utmost hazard his return to Europe, he 
addressed to one Don Kaphael Sanzio, of the Kings 
Council, a concise but very interesting narrative of his 
prodigious discoveries. ()f the original Spanish letter, 
wo have not been able to learn anything ; nor do we 
believe that it ever was puldished ; for Munoz, who 
mentions his having seen it, says, that it was in the ‘‘ Ma- 
nuscript History of llernaldez, who had preserved it 
almost entire.” That this precious document slioiild 
never have been printed, will excite the less sur])rise 
when we recollect that there is great reason to doubt 
whether the original work of Don Ferdinand himself 
was ever published. This at least is certain, that for 
ages it has only been known through the Italian trans- 
lation ; tliai no older edition of any kind is extant ; and 
that no author ever has mentioned the original Spanisli. 

Of tl le letter of (^olumbus, then, we have only a Latin 
translation, which is extremely rare, as it should seem, 
from the historians having made hardly any mention of it. 
Even Dr. llobcrtson, the most diligent of mankind, ap- 
pears to have been ignorant of its existence. He makes 
not the slightest allusion to it : nor does Don Ferdi- 
nand, in his work already so often referred to. There 
is a copy of this letter in the Brera library at Milan, 
printed in 1493, and the only one extant of that most 
ancient edition. We have seen three other copies in 
the French King’s library at Paris, and compared them 
with this. The one most nearly resembling it, forms 
part of a work published in 1494, and entitled, ‘‘ Caroli 
Verardi in laudem Sei^enisshni Fernandi Ilisjj, Reg. 
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cfe. Ohsidio^ Victoria et triumphus et de insulis in Mari 
Indico nuper repertis,’'^'^ The latter part of the title is 
found to refer wholly to Columbus’s letter. It is 
printed again in a collection of six pieces by Henricus 
Petrus at Basil, in the year 1533, who says he took 
them all ‘‘ ex antiquo et scripto exemplariy And it is 
given, with less correctness, in the collection called 
llispania illustrata, tom. ii. p. 1282, published in 1603 
at Frankfort. The only two other copies known to 
exist, are the one in the Magliahccchi Library at Flo- 
rence, described by Fossius, and another at Rome, in 
the Casanata Library. The English translation, which 
we shall subjoin, of this piece, is from the Milanese 
copy, the most ancient and correct, together with the 
MS. note upon it. We have a few particulars further 
to premise. 

It is clear, that the admiral confines himself to a veiy 
short account of his grand discovery ; for he makes no 
mention of some of the incidents whicli most touched 
him ])crsonally, in the course of his voyage. Thus, he 
says nothing of the discontents and mutiny of his crow; 
the alarm excited by the variation of the compass ; the 
loss of his vessel by shipwreck in the West Indies; the 
desertion of Pinson ; the separation of the Pinto, which, 
it must be observed, had not rejoined him when the letter 
was written, — for she arrived after him at Palos. Nor 
does he allude to the two violent stoiins on tlie voyage 
homewards, one of wliich had so nearly ])i‘eventc(l iiis 
return. With respect to the more puldic transactions, 
he scarcely omits any of importance. F rom these omis- 


‘ Our readers will bo edified with the following; specimen of the 
strain in which true Castilians venerate their legitimate Sovoroign. 
After exulting in his great attributes, the panegyrist comes to tlio 
fruitful topic of his vast power, and says, “ Do auctoritato in rego 
presertim supervacaneum est diccre ; quern omnes socii et populares 
colunt ut deum ; nostri rnetuunt M pesfarn.*^ To the worship of his 
neighbours, the Royal descendant of Ferdinand may have succeeded 
for anything we know ; to the peculiar species of veneration ren- 
dered to that Prince by his faithful subjcicts, we believe he has 
pretty fully established his claims — and so loyal a people arc not 
likely to withhold it. 
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sions, no discredit is thrown upon the document, ‘whicli 
is incontestably genuine. Hut a very extraordinary 
circumstance might seem at first to occasion somV 
doubts. Columbus says, that he arrived in the Indian 
Sea the thirty-tliird day after his departure. Now, by 
the concurrent testimony of all historians, from Don 
h'erdinand to Dr. Robertson, he sailed from Palos tlu* 
third of August 1492, and discovered the island of 
Guanaliani or St. Salvador, on the night of the eleventh 
of October, or rather at two in the moiuiing of tlie 
twelfth. Nor is it possible that he could have made 
the passage in the shorter ])eriod, under the difficulties 
of a first voyage, and including his stopping at th(^ 
Canaries. We take it that this dilliculty is easily re- 
moved, by attending to the words of the translation. 
“ Triccsimo tertio die postquain a Gadibus discessi.'’ 
lie never sailed from (kidiz — but from Palos ; and 
“ Gadibus'' must be an error of the translator Or his 
printer for Gomera^ the Canary Island whence he took 
his de})aT tui‘e ; and where, as Robertson observes, the 
voyage of discovxay may bo said proj:>erly to begin. 
Now, according to Don Ferdinand, he left Gomera on 
the sixth of September ; and thirty-three days from that 
lu’ings him to the ninth of October, when lie certainly 
was in the Indian ^ea, and so confident of making land, 
that he only desired his mutinous crew to bridle their 
impatience lor thive days longer, and assured them of 
landing within that time, as in fact they did. If, how- 
ever, the time refers to his discovering land, and not to 
his arrival in the Indian Seas, then we submit that the 
difference of tlirc'c days is easily accounted for, upon 
the supposition of the number having been originally 
written in figuivs thus, XXXYI ; and the translator or 
printer having copied III, instead of \"J, by a natural 
blunder. 

Don Ferdinand says, that he entered the Tagus on 
the fourth of March 1493 — came before Lisbon on the 
fifth — was sent for by the King on the seventh — departed 
for Seville on Weihiesday the thirteenth — and arrived at 
Palos on Friday the fifteenth, Di'. Robertson states his 
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departure on tlie ninth, which was the day he returned 
from his. visit to tlie court. Now, the letter is dated the 
fourteenth. But tliis seems a discrepancy of no moment. 
*[n all probability, the date was written XIII. in the 
original Spanish ; and tlie translator, or the copy from 
which he wrote, made it XIT. 


Traufilafioii (^(^oi.UMnus’s iHter from the Latin, of the J^Iilancfie Edition^ 
C0NCKHN1N(J TltK J)l.SCOV'KKKl) IsLAN’DS. 

A Letter of Christopher Columhns (^to whom our aeje is nuich indet>te(l) con- 
cerning the Islands latelg discovered in the Indian Sea — in search <firhic.h 
he had been sent eight months InforCy under the ausphrs. <tn<l at the e.rjtense 
of the most invincible Ferdinamh tCmg o/‘ the Spains — aildressed to the 
Magnijico Don Itajdniel Sanzu\ Tre.itsarer <f the sante most Serene King : 
Which Lette.)\ the Noble and learned Aleander de ( \)sco has translated 
from the Original Spanish into Latin — on the third of the Kalends of Mag 
1493 — in the Jirst gear (f the Pontijicate of Alexander Sudh. 

Having now accoinplislied the iiu(lerta.kin<2; u])on wliicth 1 sot out, 
1 know that it will b(*- a<>;r(3eal>lo to you to be iiih)riued ol* all that I 
have done and discovered in my voyage. On the thirty-third day 
after I had left ( -adiz T reached the Imliau Oc<Min, where 1 found a 
^t;’reat many islands, p(u>pled by iiniumerablo ijdial)itaiits, of all 
which 1 took possession, Avithout resistaiiee, in the name of our 
most illustrious King, with ])ublic juoelamalioii and hoisting our 
colours. To the lirst of these islands, I gave the name of the Divine 
Saviour, trusting to whoso protection I had icachcd it and all the 
rest. Its Indian name, however, is (iuana-hanyx. In like manner, 
I gave new names to the whole. One was named fi'om Holy Mary 
of the (Jonccx)tion — another Uernandina another Isabella another 
Joanna — and in like manner of the lesl. When we lamh^d upon 
that island, which, I liaA^e just said, was named Joanna, J proceeded 
along its shore, somewhat towards the west, and found it of so groat 
an extent, without any a])parent termination, tliat 1 conceived it 
not to be an island, but part of the (-Vuitinent a province of ( ’atliay. 
However, you see neither cities nor towns situated on its shoies -- 
only a foAV villages and rural farms. I could not enter into con* 
vei-sation with its inhabitants; ami, aC(?ordingly, as soon as they 
snw us, they took to flight. 1 advanced forwaid, thinking that I 
should And some town, or country houses ; but, at length, perceiv- 
ing that nothing new was likely to ai)|>eai-, however far we might 
— and that our progress was carrying us dir(i(;Hy north, wliich I 
Avas particularly desirous to avoid, as winter was now set in, and 
the Avinds Avere‘l>esides favourable for our voyage sfmtliAvards, the 
direction which I Avished, 1 determined to make no further search, 
but returned to a harboui’, whose situation 1 had marked. I not- 
withstanding sent from hence two of our men into the country, to 
inquire Avhether there Avere any king or cities in the proA’inee. 
VOL. III. Y 
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They pursued their course for three days, and met with innumerable 
people and inhal)itants — a j^altry race, however, and withbut any 
government; — so they retumed. T had, in the mean time, heoii 
infonned by some Indians, whom I found there, that the countiy 
was in fact an island. T accordingly proceeded towards the east, 
always keeping along the shores, for three liundred and twcnty-two 
miles, where the island is terminated. From hence I saw another 
island to th(} east, distant from this of Joanna fifty-four miles, to 
wliich I immediately gave the name of TIispaha, and made for it. As 
I had Iniforo done at Joanna, I coursed along it to the east, by tla* 
norfli, for five. linndrtMl and sixty- four miles. Joanna, and the resi 
of these islands are ast(»ni shingly fertile. This one is surrounded 
by the safest and iriost admirable harbours which I ever saw; TIkmc 
are likciwise in it many very lofty mountains. All these islands are 
V(ny ]H‘autifnlly shaped, in a great diversity of forms. They abound 
in tlui finest variety of trees, so lofty that they seem to reach tbe 
shirs - never, 1 believe, without foliage ; for, when I saw them, they 
were aH*b(.‘antifnl and green as our tri'os in Spain are in the montli 
of May — some in flower — rdhers bearing fniit — others in a different 
state, but (neh most suited to its quality: The nightingale, and 
innuiiKTahle otlun- birds of all kinds, sung amidst their shades; and 
y(‘t it was the month of November wlum I passed under them. In 
the above-mentioned island of .Ioanna, there are moreover seven or 
eight kinds of ])alm-tre(*s ; which, for stature and beauty (as indeed 
maybe said of all tbeir otlnu' tr(‘es, berbs, and fruits), far surp.ass 
oiiis. TlicVo ai<5 piu(‘s, too, of an a<linirablc beauty — fields and 
meadows of tbo utmost extent birds of many ditferent species — 
hmn.\y of various tlavonrs — metals of all kinds, except iron. In that 
one wliieli, .as I bav(^ already said, I called llis])aha, the mountaiiis 
are the highest - the cotiiitry aud woods {ire of gmat extent — tin.' 
meadows very IVuitful, and piirticularly well {idaptcd for corn, pas- 
ture, or the sit Tuition of housi's. The convenience of tlic harhouis 
in this island, and the ;il)undanc(5 iind siiluhrity of the rivers, must 
almost exceed the hcliof of those who have not seen them. Jh 
trees, pastures, and fruits, are Axuy dilferent from those in Joann.a. 
It abounds, hesides, in various soils of aromatics, — in gold ami 
metals. Of this island, and of all the others which T have seen or 
ohtained any knowledge of, the inhahitants go naked, both sexes 
{dike, just, Jis they were honi ; except that some of the women have 
a loaf, or some sort of cotton covering, which they themselves pre- 
])aro for that ]uiipose, about their middle. As T have already said, 
all these people arc utterly without iron of any sort : — they arc als« 
without arms, of which they know not the use, and indeed would 
he ill adapted to make use of them ; not from any bodily defects, 
for they arc well formed, but because they arc remarkably timid 
and fearful. Tire only kinds of arms they possess are canes parched 
in the sun, on the roots of which they fix a sort of spearhead of dry 
wood sharpened into a point : Yet these they do not often dare t< 
use — for it frequently happened that when J had sent two or three 
of my then to some of the villages, that they might have communi- 
cation with their inhal>itant.s — a whole body of Indians would comt 
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out ; — ^but no sooner did they see our men approach, than off they 
.sot, parents deserting their children, and children their parents with- 
out any scruple. Nor was this owing to any violence on my part, 
as I was particularly anxious that they should meet with no injury ; 
on the contrary, among whatevm- people I landed, or whom 1 could 
bring to a conferemio, 1 always imparted to them, in (piantities, 
whatever T happened to have- -such as cloths and many other things 
— nor took anything from them in return. — Ihit they are by natuie 
of a very timid disposition. — Whonovtu- they know tliemselves to he 
in Sixfety, however, and get over tboir fears, they are an uncom- 
monly simple and honest ])tM.)ple — very liberal in bestowing what- 
ever they possess. — They never refuse a ro(piost : uay they theuisc*! v<\s 
invited ns to make demands of them. — 'riioy have in truth a show 
of the greatest goodwill to all : they give things of gn'at value for 
what is of seareo any —and arc imhvd eontent with very little or 
almo.st nothing in exchange. I however made a point that they 
should not he imposed iqxm by the v(‘ry trilling a.nd worthless 
articles which were apt to he given them, sueh as hroketi hits of 
(jartlienware, or of glass -Iikewi.s(‘ nails ; -- although the truth is, if 
they might Init obtain these, they thought themselves ])Ossossed of 
the most heaut.iful ornaments in the world. A sailor, on one occa- 
sfon, got for one nail as gnnit a weight of gold as would havi^ made 
three golden nobles: and in the same way, for other articles of still 
loss value, they gave whatever the purchaser was inclined to ask 
them. — Ihit because I felt this to be an unjust species of trafiio, I 
forbade it ; and gave them many nscd’nl and beautiful articles which 
I had brought along with me., without any ndurn being asked — that 
T might render them more friendly to me - that I might gain them 
over to the Christian faith - that they might 1x5 well allected towards 
our King, Queen, Nohh^s, and the wliole Spanish pt'.ople, and might 
search out for those things in which themsedves abound, and of 
which we are miicli in want, and, laying u]) stores of them, have 
whercwitlial to ciibn- into tratlic with ns. - dduy have no idolatry 
amongst them; — but seem to have a linn ])ersnasion, that all fonjc, 
power, and all good things, are from Heaven, - boni whcaice indeed 
they imagined that 1 had come down with my .ships and sailors; as 
1 discovered from them, after tlM‘y h.nl .so far lost tlndr a])prehen- 
sions as to conver.se with us. — Th(;y a^(^ neither sluggish, jior laido, 
— on the contrary they are. (d* an intelligent and ])i(}r(!ing mind — 
and the relations which those id’ them who feiry acro.ss the seas 
give (jf the various ])artieulars which they have seen, a, re very 
distimd, and lively. But nomj of tlnun had ever befoie seen any 
people clothed, or .ships sueh as ours. As soon as I had come into 
that sea, I carried off by force from the tirst island which I reached, 
a few of the iiihabibints, who might be imstriudcd by u.s, ami instruet 
us in the cour.se of our voyage, concerning the matters with which 
they were conversant and the plan turned out remarkably well. 
In a very shoit time we nndci’stood them, and they us by gestures 
and signs, and even words ;~and they were of very great use to ns. 
They never, however, gave up the im])ression, however long they 
remained with ns (and indee<l they still are with ns) that 1 had 

Y 2 
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lighted down from Ileaven ; — and they spread the notion wherever 
we landed — calling out with a loud voice, which was repeated from 
one to another — (.’oiue, come, and you will see a race of ethereal 
people ! -The consequence has heen, that, la^-ing aside their fears 
fornici ly entertain( 3 d, vast crowds ()f men and women, children and 
adults, young and old, came round us from all quarters ; some 
olfering us meat, others drink, with the utmost and most incredible 
kindness. — All these islands ])osscss many boats made of solid wood, 
— and although very narrow, yet restuubling our boats both in 
length and form, only considerably moie rapid in their course.— 
They are managed by oars only. Some of them arc; large, otliors 
small, and (dhei’s again of a middling si/.e. W ith the larger ones 
they ])ass from one island to amdlier, and carry on a ti’afiie through- 
out them all, innumerable as they are. I have seen some of those 
boats or hargcis which carried seventy or eighty roweis. In all 
tlieso islands tluoii is no diveusity in the appf'aranee of the people; 
their maniu;rs and s])ee<‘h are alike— so that they all understand 
one another;-- a cireninstanee ])eenliarly inquutant for the y)m])ose 
which onr nnjst Serene King had prineiy)ally in view — tlieir con- 
version, 1 mean, to the holy faith of Christ. As tar as 1 can make 
out, they ai e very far from Indug disineliiu'd to it. T already men- 
tioned how I eoastc'd along tin* island doanna d22 miles to the east ; 
and I am ])ersnaded, from what I saw and hi'ard, that this island is 
great(‘r than Kngland and Seothnul together. It (*oniains two other 
provinces which I did not s(‘e, om* of wliieh th(‘ Indians call Anan, 
whei’C tlu‘i(' ar(; men with tails and that ]>rovinee is 180 miles 
long, according to the r(‘port of those Indians whom I carry along 
witli me, and who are vtuy well aeqnaint(‘d with thct-e islands. 
^Idie eirenmlercTiee of Ilis])ana I take to ]>e gi eater than that of all 
Spain, (t (\)l()ijiia (id fnifem ndiditiu- if I may reckon as a fourth 

of tin; W'holo, that side which I y)assi'd along in a right lino from 
Avost to oast, alumt 510 miles. On this island of Ilispaha, although 
1 liad solenndy taktm ])ossessi« ni of all tlu'sc isla 7 )d.s in tlio name of 
our invincible King I vet iixed Tq)on a spot more advantageous 
than any i)ther for eounneree, and evi'ry op})ortunity of woaltli- 
Avitli a view to the erection of a metro]3olis, to which I have given 
the name of onr IjoimTs \ativily ami of wbieli, in a more pemdiar 
nianiu'r, 1 have taken possession for the King, d'herc I imiru'- 
diately gavt; orders for the building a tbrt, Avhieh will soon be 
linislied in which as many men as may he neeossary, w ith all sorts 
of arms, and more than a y(‘ar's provi>i(»n, may he left. Here like- 
'wiso 1 shall estahlish a eaiptuder’s woikshop, and leaAC people 
skilled, not only in this, l)nt in other aids, partly on account of the 
great friemlshi]) and kindness wdiieh 1 have exy>oricnced from the 
King of this island, the inhabitants of wdiieh have been most 
amiable and w’ell-alTected ; and the King has even gloried in styling 
me his brother. Tf they should change their dispositions, they yet 
cannot hurt those who are left in the fort, however desirous they 
might bo of doing so. Tliey have a great dread of, arms — are tlicm- 
selvcS naked, and remarkably timid— so that the possessors of the 
fort may in fact ho said to possess the ’svhole island, without any 
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hazard to themselves, if they will keep within the laws and regula- 
tions which 1 have prescribed fur them. In all these islands, ac- 
cording to my information, no man lias more than one wife, except 
the Chiefs and Kings, who may liavo as many as 1 wen ty. 'J’lio 
women seem to work more than the men ; and 1 have not been able 
to discover, whether there is any sncli thing as si'paralc ])ropei ty ; 
for 1 Inivc always seen these peojile iin])art to each otlier what- 
ever they had, particularly food, ami things of that sort. I found 
no monsters among them, as stnne have imagined, hut eveiywhere 
men of a very cstima])le and benign as])eet. Ncitlicr are Ihey black, 
like the Africans: llicir hair is smoolh and long. Indeed, they do 
not live in a country wlicre the solar rays ate pai t ieiil;uly ])owciful, 
being distant from the eipiator about six and-twenty degrees. 'I'he 
cold is very severe on the toj)s of tlu‘ iimuntains. \ i‘t the Indians 
of these regions prevent its most dl.sagri‘cabl(‘ eiVeets, partly by the 
use of very high-seasoned food, of which tlu‘.N ari^ extnanely fond; 
and custom inures them to IIk; eliniale. 'I'liere. arii then, as I have 
said, no monsti’irs, Jit least that 1 saw; and the only infoimation 1 
received of any sueh, w’as of tin* inlniJ>itaii(s of an island called 
Charis, which, to those* who are sailing for India, lollows si*<'oiid in 
order iniiiiediately afte*!' tlie island of Ilispana. d’his ])eo])li‘. aie 
looked ujion by theii- neighbours as v(‘ry len;eious, so as (wen to t'at 
human liesli. Tlu‘y have; many various sorts of boats, wilh whieh 
they ]>ass into all tin; Indian islands, and e*arry e)ff what(*ve'r they 
lay their- hands on. d’he‘y ditVer in no re‘s]H‘et in a])])e'aiane(‘ fiom 
the other islainlers, cxe e))l that. tlu‘y have hmg hair like; wome n. 
They make use e)f hows, and cane* s])(‘ars w'ith wln‘tl(;el points, tixi'd, 
as 1 have alrcaelv de scribe'd, in the^ llii< ke*r pajt. Fntin their Icro 
city, they are objects of gu;at teri'or to tin* le'st of tin* Indians; but, 
for my part, they do not se*cm te; me; nnne* fonMielal)li; than tho 
others. They coliabit wdth a laee* of wenin ii wbo an* tin* se)h; iidia- 
hitants of another islanel iimnceliat<*ly sin*eee‘(ling llispana, as you 
sail for India, d’lnxse wome*n aie in»t e‘m])loye‘el in the* ee)inmon 
occupations of their sex, hut, like; the*ir hushamls, e*any hows and 
spears, and are protce;te;d by plates of hra.ss, with wdiie h lln‘ir island 
ahounels. 1 have he;cii te)ld that there; is ane)tln.r islanel still larger 
than llispana: its inhabitants have* ne) sjxais hut, like all the 
others, are overflowing with gohl. Seunc of the* inhabitants of tliis, 
and of the other islands Avhiedi I have se;<*ii, 1 have* along with me, 
who confirin, by their testimony, tin; above; ])arti(mlais. 

To conclude with summing uj), in a few' woids, the; advantages to 
be derived from this our short veiyagc and s])(;edy reitiirn- I may 
fairly promise, that I can .su])ply our iiivineihh; Sovereigns, if I am 
supported by their kind a.ssistain*e, wdth as mueb gold as tiny can 
have occasion for —and as great a ({iiaiitity of aromatics and aloes 
and rhubarb, as their Majesties may tliink y)roper to reepiiio. I 
have no doubt that these' will be eolleeded in gieat {ibundance by 
the men whom 1 have left in tlic fort for 1 myself made no long(;r 
stay than the winds forced me --except the time that 1 lemained in 
the city of the Nativity while the fort was building, and I was j)ro- 
viding for the safety of those who w'cre to be left, ^fbese are very 
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great, and, as yet, nnheard-of advantages ; but they might bo much 
further extended, if, as would be reasonable, a supply of ships should 
be given me. This gi*eat and wonderful field of discovery is lar 
beyond our merit, and can correspond only to the magnificence t)f 
the Christian Faith, and to the piety and religion of our Sovereigns. 
It is not the accomplishment of a human intellect, but is truly the 
gift of the Divine JMind. It is not unusual indeed with God to 
listen to the entr(.*aties of his servants who love his precepts, ev(‘ii 
when they seem to be asking impossibilities -as appears to have 
])cen his dealings with us who have been pemiitted to perform, 
what the powers (jf mem had never before so much as bordered upon. 
For whatever niay have been hinted in former times of the existence 
of these islands, either in writings or in discoui se, it is certain that 
it was only by obscairo conjecturt^, and that no one over asserttid 
that he had seen them ; and, accordingly, their existence appeared 
merely fabulous. Let then our King and Queen, their Nobles, and 
fill their happy realms — and indeed all the nations of Ghristendom, 
return thanks to our Saviour the Loid Jesus ('hrist, because he has 
magnilied us with so great bounty and victory : —let solemn proces- 
sions and other holy otlices be (jclebrjited ; and let the temples he 
veiled with fi'Stivo boughs. Glory be henceforth to Ghrist on the 
earth, as there is glory in the Heavens — for he is advancing forth 
to bring salvati<ni to the ])erishing souls of tluj Heathen. Let us 
too rcjoiia5, both on accimnt of the exaltation of our Faith, and of 
the incr(‘ase of our temporal advantages, in which not. only Spain 
but all ( Jiristcmdom will i)artici])ate. J'liis then is a short narration 

of our i)erfornianccs. Fai ewell. Lisbon, the day before the ides 

of March. 

We subjoin the MS. note describing the volume from 
which the above letter is extracted. 

“ Constat foliolis novom in 8'* Axd 4" ])aiwo. Fol. primo recto ha- 
l)cntur insignia l\egis Hispaniar. enm Inscriptiune Iteg. Hisinmiae ; 
cod. verso tabula exhiheiis Orainici^in rhtssc/ti. Fol. 2'*'’ recto Fpis- 
tolao initium cum titulo supra rclat(» (*ui ])raeniittuiitur liacc vorha 
char. maj. Jhi IiishUs Jjirmfis. Fodem fol. 2. verso tabula oxhihens 
Insulam Hyspaiiam. Fol. J. iccto sequitur Lpistola, eodeni verso 
tabula exhibens Insulas Feruaudam, l.vabellam, I'Ve. Ful. 4. sccpiitui' 
toxtus. Fol. o. recto itcratur tabula, exhibens Ocmnicani classan. 
eod. verso, uti d: fol. (V’. scijuitur toxins. Fol. 7®. verso tabula ex- 
hibens Insnlam Hyspanam. De.indo secpiitur text us us(pie ad O'" fob 
rectum (pio F]ustola absolvitur ab.s(pu} ulla iiota typograph. char, 
cst Gothieiis nitidiis. Tiineae in (pialihet pag. 27. Desuiit eustodes 
ife numeri paginal*. Fol. F". 2 ”. o'", 4'". ])rac se fernnt signatnras 

i, ij, iij. Tabulae ligno exeulptae, sed satis elegantes. Jnitialos 
litcrae minio pietao. 

“ Editionem bane, quae Saci ost XV. iiullihi deseriptam invenimus. 
Edition, alteram Saei pariterXV. niemorat Fossius (F. 1. p. otll) 
sed ab hac nostra plane diversam, ntpote (piae quatuor solum® pla- 
gulis constat, tahiilis caret,” i^c. 
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(August, 1817.) 

The PHvate Correspondence of Brnftnnin Franklin^ LL.I). 
F.li.S. tOc. Minister Flenlpotcniiarif from the United States 
of America at the Court of Fro nee, and for the Treat if of 
Peace and Independence with Great Britain, dc. d'a Com- 
prishig a Series of Letters on Miscellanejfus, Jjitevary, and 
Political Subjects; vu'itten behceen the Years 17'*)8 tend 
1790; illustrating the MentoWs of Jus Puhtic and Private 
Life, and developiug the Secret History (f his Political 
Tra'nsactuyns and Negociations. PublisluMl from tlu^ Ori- 
ginals by his Grandson, William Tlmi’LL Fkankllv. 8vo. 
2 vols. Pp. 970. London, (Ailburn. 1817. 

Ix one point of viow, tlio iniiiio of Kiniikliii must l»e 
considered as staudino* liioli(‘r ilian any ol* the others 
wliich illustrat(‘d the eighl(‘(‘nth (unitiny. Distin- 
guished as a Stat(‘snian, In* was (‘(jiially gr(‘at as a Phi- 
losoplier ; tlius uniting’, in hiinscdf, a lare d(‘gre(^ of 
excellence in liotli tliosi^ |)ursuits, <o (*xe(‘l in (‘ilhcu* of 
which is deenuHl tlie liiglu’st ])rais(‘. Nor was liis prij- 
emiiieiice in the one puisuit, of that doiihtful kind 
which derives its v^alue IVoin such an uneoniinon con- 
junction. His elloits in (‘acii were; suflieient to liave 
made him greatly famous, had he done nothing in the 
otlier. We regard de Wilt's matliematieal tracts as a 
curiosity, and oven admiie tlunn, whmi we relh^cd^ tliat 
tlieir author was a distinguished ])atriot, and a sufieier 
in the cause of his country. Ihit Fraidviin would havc^ 
been entitled to the glery of a liist-rate disciovenu’ in 
science — one wlio had largely (‘xtended the hounds ol 
human knowledge — although he had not stood second 
to Wasliington alone in gaining for hmnan lihei ty the 
most splendid and guiltless of its trium])lis. It is hardly 
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a less rare, certainly not a Less glorious felicity, that, 
mucli as lias been given to the world of this great 
man’s works, each successive publication increases our 
esteem for his virtues, and our admiration- of his under- 
standing. 

The volumes now liefore us contain a large body ol’ 
his private correspondence ; wliicli consists of throe 
portions — liis Letters upon miscellaneous subjects from 
the year 1753 to the end of his life — his Letters upon 
general American politics, written chiefly during his 
residence in Pkigland and France, from 1767 to 1787 — 
and his Letters relating to the iiegotiation for peace, 
and the indejiendence of the United States. 'Jlie firsi 
partis by far the most valuable — th(‘ last is the least so; 
but, in all the parts, we meet with many interesting; 
facts, and with per[)etual evidences of those gre;it 
talents which the wi'iter ])Ossessed alike for speculation 
and for business. An acxjount of suoli a collection as 
this, must nec(.‘ssarily consist rather of specimens than of 
gencu’al description ; but w(^ wish to premise a few 
remarks, ])rin(apa-lly suggested hy a perusal of thesi* 
productions, respecting the peculiar genius of the 
author. 

The distinguishing feature of his understanding was 
great soundness and sagacity ; combined with extra- 
ordinary (| nick ness of p(‘nef ration. He possessed also a 
strong and liv(‘ly imagination, which gave his specula- 
tions, as well as his conduct, a singularly original 
turn. The ])e(aiHar charm of his writings, and his 
great merit also in action, consisted in the clearness 
with which he saw his object, and the bold and steady 
pursuit of it, by the surest and the shoi test road. lh‘ 
never sulfered himself, in (*onduct, to be turned asid(‘ 
by the seductions of interest or vanity, or to be scared 
by hesitation and fear, oi* to he misled by the arts of 
his adversaries. Xeither did he, in discussion, ever go 
out of liis way in search of ornament, or stop short from 
dread of the conseijuences. He never could be caught, 
in short, acting absurdly, or writing nonsensically : 
all times, and in everything he undertook, the vigour 
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of an understanding, at once original and practical, was 
distinctly perceivable. 

.13ut it must not be supposed that bis writings arc 
devoid of ornament or amusement. The latter espe- 
cially abounds in almost all he ever composed ; only 
nothing is sacrificed to them. On the contrary, they 
come most naturally into their jdaces ; a]id they uni- 
formly help on the ])urpose in hand, of which neither 
writer nor reader ever loses sight for an instant. Thus, 
his style has all the vigour and even conciseness of 
Swift, without any of his harshness. It is in no degree 
more flowory, yet both elegant and lively. The wit, 
or rather humour, which prevails in his works, varies 
with the subject. SomeiiuKss lie is bitter and sarcastic ; 
oftener gay, and even droll ; reminding us, in this 
respect, far more fre(piently of Addison tluin of Swilt, 
as might bo naturally ex])ected from liis admi]*al)Ie 
temper, or the happy turn of his imagination. AVhen 
he rises into vehemence or s(‘verity, it is only when his 
country, or the rights of men, are aitacked — or when 
the sacred ties of humanity are violated by unfeeling or 
unreflecting rulers. There is nothing more delightful 
tha'n the constancy with whii^h thos(‘ amiable fei^lings, 
those sound prima’pli's, thosij truly profound views of 
human affairs, make theii- a])pearan(;i^ at every ojipor- 
tunity, whether the immediate subject be speculative or 
[iractical — of a ])olitical, oi* of a more geiKiral, descrij)- 
tion. It is refreshing* to find such a mind as Ti*ank- 
lin’s — worthy of a place near both to Newton and to 
Washington — filled w'ith those pure and (‘xalted senti- 
ments of concei’ii for the hap])in(‘ss of mankind, which 
the petty wits of our times amuse themselves with laugh- 
ing at, and their more cunning and calculating em- 
ployers seek by every means to discourage, sometimes 
by ridicule, sometimes by invective, but always because 
they are truly incompatible with all plans of misgovern- 
ment. 

The benevolent cast of liis disposition was far from 
confining itself to those sublimer views. From earnest 
wishes, and active, victorious exertions for the pros- 
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perity of the species, he descended perpetually to acts 
of particular kindness. He seems to have felt an un- 
wearied satisfaction in affording assistance, instruction, 
or amusement to all who stood in need of it. His Let- 
ters are full of passages which bear testimony to this 
amiable solicitude for tlie happiness of his fellow-creatures 
individually ; it seems the chief cause of his writing, in 
most cases ; and, if he ever deviates from his habit of 
keeping out all snpci*flnous ^matter, whatever be the 
subject, it is wlien he seems tempted to give some extra 
piece of knowledge or entertainment. So, if ever the 
serene and well-natured cast of his temper apj)ears ruf- 
fled by anger, or even soured for the moment, it is 
when some enormities liave been committed which 
offend against the higli princij)les wliicli he professes. 

We liave said little respecting his language, which is 
pure, and English. A few, and but a few, foreign ex- 
pressions may be traced, and these French, rather than 
American; as, for instance, injluential. Indeed, we 
cannot reckon him more as an American than an 
European, lie lived so much among us, frecpienting 
the best society, cultivating the habits, and conversant 
wdth the authors of the Old World, that the peculiarities 
of the New, neither as to language nor chai'acter, seem 
to have retained any impression upon him. Those 
peculiarities, moreover, have been exceedingly increased 
since the separation. We can offer the Americans no 
better advice, than to recomnumd to them a constant 
study of Franklin ; of his principles and his })oIitical 
feelings, as well as his comjiositions : They will gain 
as much of what is sound and amialde from the one, as 
they will of what is correct in taste from the other; and, 
as we shall not be sus]>e(*ted of sharing in the odious, 
miserable, vulgar spirit of abuse which a small party 
among us is fond of displaying against om* Kinsmen of 
the West, we do hope that the recommendation which 
we now tender to them will be taken as coming from 
a friendly quarter. If they refuse, from national 
judices, to imitate European models, let them study 
Franklhi ; and we shall cheerfully forget that he lived 
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among us, when we see them make him really their 
own. 

If the example of this eminent person may well teach 
respect for philanthropic sentiments to one set of scof- 
fers, it may equally impress upon the minds of another 
class the important lesson, that veneration for religion 
is quite compatible witli a sound, practical under- 
standing. Franklin was a man of a truly pious turn of 
mind. The great truths of natural theology were not 
only deeply engraven on his mind, but constantly 
])resent to his tlunights. As far as can be collected 
from his writings, he appears to liave been a Christian 
of the Unitarian school ; but, if liis own faith had not 
gone so far, he at least would greatly have respected 
the religion of his country and its ])rofessors, and done 
everything to encourage its ])ropagatioji, as infinitely 
beneficial to mankind, even if doubts bad existed in his 
own mind as to some of its fundamental doctriiu's. 

The letters upon miscellaneous subjects, which oc- 
cu])y three-fourths of the first volume, contain, in almost 
every page, something interesting or pleasing. All of 
them bear the clearest marks of having bc‘en written 'on 
thc‘spur of the occasion, without any more premedita- 
tion than ordinary conveu'sation’ re(piircs or admits of. 
Yet, such was the effect of business-lik(‘, (iareihl habits, 
that the composition is as eorrec^t as the niost finished 
discourse, while it has all tlu^ ease of ext(imporary 
eflusions. As to the value of tlu^ matter conta-imid in 
these letters, we coni’ess oui-si‘lv(‘s to be und(‘r some 
difficulty in exactly estimating it; because we cannot 
easily forget whose corres])ondence we are reading, and 
are very apt to confound Avhat is merely curious as 
coming from such a quarter, with what is intrinsically 
important; to think we are prizing remarks for iheir 
own sake, when we are rath(?r enjoying them as the 
observations, on some familiar to[)i(*, of a veny gi*eat 
man in other more serious points of view. Ilowewer, 
we feel pretty well asured, that there is much interest- 
ing discussion — many sagacious and useful remarks — 
many plain, but original and striking suggestions, or 
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familiar thoughts expressed in a novel and forcible 
manner, with no little portion of agreeable and happy 
pleasantry, which would have instructed and amused 
us had they come without any recommendation from the 
author’s name. In the specimens, however, which we 
are about to give, we have no tliouglit of separating 
those passages that interest from their intrinsic merits, 
from such as derive a great ])art, or it may be, the whole 
of their value, from being Franklin’s. 

The cordial detestation of war whicli breathes through 
these leters, is extremely satisfactory, when we consideT' 
that it could only have arisen from an enlarged 
patriotism, not incompatible^ with love of mankind. 
For as America was successlid generally in the contest, 
and as, a,t some moments, luii* arms gained the most 
extraordinary advantages, considering the com])arativ(^ 
resources of the two ])arti()S, a ])erson of ordinary ambi- 
tion, or feelings of vulgar national animosity, would 
frequently have shown exultation; I’ejoiced at periods 
of ])ros])erity, without- iH^ckoniJig the cost; and in- 
dulged in those expiessions of triuiindi, which a person, 
largely contributing to the residt, might naturally 
enough use, if he looked no further than to the good- 
n(‘ss and success of the* (,‘aiise. ^Vt no period, however, 
do we perceive Franklin so far tlirowji off his guard as 
to forget the uns])eakahle miseries which the most 
glorious war unavoidably occasions, lie may be glad 
that his countiy prevails— he may exult, when he 
rellects that it is for her lib(‘rty she is con(]uering; — 
but the evils of the conflict arc still uppermost in his 
mind. — it is plain, that he never for an instant, not 
oven U))on the numiorable events of New York and 
Saratoga, is reconciled to the war by the happy result; 
and that ‘‘peace, ble.ssed -peace^^ is the thought ever 
uppermost in his inijid. 

Ill various passages of this correspondence, wc can 
trace the alteration in Franklin’s sentiments with re- 
spect to England and her rulers ; nor is there any- 
thing more instructive than to view the })rogress of this 
change*; for there is no doubt that he felt like all the 
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rest of the well-informed colonists, and consequently 
his sentiments were either an exponent of the pc^pular 
opinion, or must liave influenced it sooner or later. By 
attending, then, to the measures which produced the 
alienation of this distinguished patriot, we may trace the 
steps by which England lost her colonial dominions; 
an empire of incalcnlahle value, and which, as Kraiiklin 
ill another place obscawed, she might have continued to 
govern at the expense' of a little ]>en, ink, and paper, 
for ages. Now, it is ])lain from the lett(n*s hefoi’ci us, 
that the original bent of Franklin’s mind, was a. strong, 
affectionate attachment to the Motlu'r (\)nntry. AVe 
see this in every jioint of A’ii'W, in which such a feeling 
can be expected to show itsedf. It a])pears in his dis- 
trust, and even personal dislike of the French, after- 
wards the objects of his constant lov(‘ and gratitude, 
when they had rendmed America, the higlu'st serviccis : 
in the general good will ox])ressed towards England 
and her constitution, and in his anxiety to ])erp(.‘tuate 
the connection and avaiid a war; and, ])eihaps, still 
more strikingly, in warm I'xpix'ssions of what is com- 
monly called loyalty, that is, attachiiK'nt to the King, 
as distinct from the otlu'r branch(‘S of' th(‘. State ; and a 
disposition to excuse, him at th<‘ (‘X}>ens(^ of his minis- 
ters, his parliannmt, and his pc'opk' ; — the same King, 
he it remarked, of Avhom 1 k‘ latf(‘i'ly spoke, on all occa- 
sions witli extreme ])ersonal diskin' and lesi'iitna'iit. 

We have? already ohsc'rviMl, that thi' (diarach'risiic of 
Franklin’s nmh'rstanding, was his always (dioosing the 
shortest aJid easii'st way to his obj(‘ct. A remarkable 
simplicity, a strict economy of the means employed, 
was always to be sei'ii in liis op(‘rations. The parsi- 
mony with whicli he was, IVom his nariow circum- 
stances in eaidy life, obliged habitually to condint 
himself, seems to hav(^ shaipc'iieil his ingc'iiuity in all 
respects, and taught him how far industry and contriv- 
ance could go in sparing tlie use of adventitious helps. 
In him, more than in any otlu'r philosopher, we observe 
all the web of speculation to be wrought out of himself, 
lie conducts his inquiries with fewer appeals to de- 
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tailed experiments, and more constant reliance upon 
known observaLle facts. When he has recourse to any 
experimental process, he contents himself with tlie 
smallest quantity of apparatus, and of the simplest kind. 
He often stops to simplify and to reduce it; steppinij: 
aside from the course of the investij:^ation, to show how 
the experiment may he made with the most ordinary 
implements — a very important advantage gained to the 
evidence on which the inferences rest. His moral and 
political speculations arc carried on with a similar fru- 
gality ; he delights in homely illustrations ; he chooses 
the plainest and most obvious topics ; and he throws 
away neither ideas nor words — employing only the 
reasons or remarks requisite to exjdain and to prove 
his positions — and the language necessary to carry 
these distinctly home. His benevolence was exerhul 
with a similar regard to the economizing of his powers, 
— without tlui k‘ast parsimony, but so judiciously as 
to make his limited means ])roduco the greatest pos- 
sible effect. And, in the management of jnildic con- 
cerns, whethei’ coniu'cted witli the alfairs of the poli- 
tic^al or literary world, the same rigid economy of* i‘e- 
sources was to be observed, and the same hap])y facility 
of converting trifles into engines of great ])ower. 

In illustration of theses remarks, we might state his 
plan of giving charity, or ratlier assisting meritorious 
[xrsons who applied to him for relief in seasons of difli- 
culty, and the kind of benevolence which he chiefly 
practised. He lent them the funds required, upon con- 
dition that they should rejiay them to some other per- 
sons similarly cireumstaiiced, who might happen to 
want assistance afterwards. This is a plan on which 
he seems to have greatly valued himself; he often 
describes it, and nearly in the same words — Some 
time or other you may have an opjiortunity of assisting, 
with an equal sum, a stranger who has equal need of it. 
Do so. By that means you will discharge any obliga- 
tion you may suppose yourself under to me. Enjoin 
him to do the same on occasion. By ])ursuing such a 
practice, much good may be done with little money. 
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Let kind offices go round. Mankind are all of a family.” 
(i. 02.) In another place he says, he believes none of 
the sums he liad ever sent round the world in this way 
liad been stopt. As a further illustration of the saine 
peculiarities, we might extract a letter respecting Mr. 

Collinson the botanist, of whom he writes the eulo- 
giiim, plainly because of his having contributed greatly 
to promote science in America by the judicious use of 
very lifhited means ; and the letter bapjxms to contain 
a most signal proof to what imjxmtant ends such means 
may conduct us; for we here have, from Franklin him- 
self, the statement, that nothing less than his giand 
discoveries upon the Electrics lluid were owing to the 
trifling circumstance of Mr Collinson sending over a 
letter with a glass tube to Philadelphia. 

There are several letters, in this hook, to Mr. Strahan, 
the King’s printer, with whom Franklin appears to 
have lived upon a footing of most intimat(3 friendship. 
The style of these letters is (juite jocose and playful ; 
and the humour is frecpiently borrowed from the cir- 
cumstance which begun their accpiaintance, their com- 
mon profession. Take the following specimcTi, which 
we give otdy for the curiosity of the thing; and as an 
instance of this great man, in his old ag(i (for he was 
eighty), delighting to unbend in a strain of professional 
drollery with his ancient brother in trade. He is 
speaking of the evils which he is fond of deducing in 
our constitution, from the number of pi’ofitable ])laces 
under Government. 

“ Those places, to speak in oiir old stylo (hi-other typo), it. ly T)o 
^ood for the criArKL, hut tho.y ai'(3 })ad for the luastoi*, as they create 
constant (piarrcls that hinder tin* lmsin(;ss. For example, here are 
two months that yemr j^overnment has been ein])loye(l in (jetthuj its 
/’orm to press, which is not yet tit to irorh on, every page of it being 
sf/naM)fccl, and the whole ready to fall into p^^e. 'The founts, too, 
must be very scanty, or strangely mt (tf sorts, since your ccmposlfors 
cannot find either upper or hncer-case tetters snfiieient to set the word 
Administration, but are forced to be coiUinually tundnfi for them. 
However, to return to common (though perhaps too saucy) language, 
don’t despair; you have still one resource hdt, and that not a bad 
one, since it may reunite the empire. We have some remains of 
affection for you, and shall always bo ready to receive and take care 
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of you in case of distress. »So if you have not sense and virtue 
enough to govern yourselves, e’en dissolve your present old crazy 
constitution, and send members to Congress. 

“ You will say my advice ‘ smells of Madeira.^ You ,aro right. 
This foolish letter is mere chit-chat between ourselves, over the second 
l)ottle. If, therefore, you show it to anybody (except our indulgent 
friends Daggc and Lady Strachan) I will positively you. 
Yours ever most alfectionatcly. — i. 144.” 

It is a memoraLlo proof of the force which his 
patriotism ac([uire(I durine^ the American war, "'and of 
the strength of heeling excited in liim hy the sufferings 
of liis country, that a letter is to be found in wliicli he 
thus addresses this same dear and familiar friend, then a 
steady supporter in Pailiament of Lord North’s measures. 

“ Mu. Si’UAHAN, PhthuMpIiia, Juhj 5, 1775. 

“ You are a Member of Parliament, and one of that Majority 
which has d(unned my country to destruction. You have begun to 
bum our towns and murder oin- people. Look upon your hands ! 
I’hey are stained with the blood of your rehations ! \"ou and I were 
long friends ; — You are now my enemy, — and 1 am yours, 

“ li. Fkaxklin.” 

We liave rciserved for tlio last ]dace among these 
extracts, a. few ]>assag(\s wliich contniji Frankliji’s 
thouglits upon religious subjects. It is not, indeed, in 
set dissertations alone that we are to look for the evi- 
dence of his sincere and habitual piety. Feelings of a 
d(wotional cast everywhert' break forth. The ideas 
connected with this lofty matter, seem always to ha\'(‘ 
occupied his mind, lie is to the full as habitually a 
warm advocate of religion, as he is a friend of liberty. 
The power, the wisdom, and the beneficence of the 
Deity are as much in his thoughts, as the happiness 
and rights of mankind. We consider him as affording 
a com])leh‘ answer to the position of Yoltaire, still moi*(‘ 
dogmatically asserted by his biogiupher (Condorcet), 
that there is no such thing as natural religion. They 
imagine, that reason cannot waini the heart into any 
feelings of contemplative devotion ; that the light of 
nature gives no evidence, teatdu's absolutely no lesson of 
a future state ; and that all tlu? progress man can makes 
unaided by revelation, is to infer the being of a God, 
immensely powerful, but with no other definable attri- 
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Imtes; and that towards this being no^'homage is due. 
Now the following passage seems to show, that Frank- 
lin, though he might be a Christian, rested his belief in 
tilings unseen, almost entirely u])on the evidences of 
natural ^ligion ; and ho certainly is tlie Deist who 
approaches, by the help of natural light, nearer than 
any other of whom much is known, to the habits of 
thought and feeling common among the disciples of 
revelation. 

“ You desire to know something of iny n^ligion. it is ilie firsi- 
time I have been questioned upon it. Ibit 1 eannot take your 
curiosity amiss, and sliall ondeaA'our, in a fi‘W words, to gratify it. 
Here is my creed : 1 . belicwe in one God, the ereatoi- of Iho iini verse. 
That ho governs it by his ProA-idmieo. 'I'liat be ought to bo wor- 
shipped. Tliat the most aceeptahle service we remhu- to liim, is 
doing good to his other (diildren. That the soul of man is immortal, 
and will he treated with jnstiee in another li((‘, respecting its con- 
duct in this. These i lake to he the fundamental points in all 
sound religion; and I regard them as you do, in wbaU‘Vor seed. 1 
meet with them. As to desus of iSazareth, my opinion of whom 
you particularly desire, I think the system of morals and his religion 
as ho left them to ns, the best the world over saw, or is like to see ; 
but E apprehend it has received various corru]>ting changes, and 1 
have, with most of the ])rosent dissenters in Knglaial, some d<)u])ts 
as to his dhunity ; though it is a cpiostiou I do not dogmatizo njxai, 
having never studied it, and think it needh'ss to hnsy myself with 
it now, when I expect soon' an op])ortunity of knowing the truth 
with less trouble. 1 see no harm, however, in its being heliovod, 
if that belief has the good consecpience, as pruhnhly it has, of 
making his doctrines more respected and more ohscu-ved ; (\sp(;eially' 
as 1 do not perceive that the 8u])rome takes it amiss hy distin- 
guishing the unbelievers in his government of the world with any 
peculiar marks of his displeasure. I shall only add, r(‘s])eeting 
myself, that having experienced the goodness of that P>cing in con- 
ducting me pros])erously through a long life, f have no doubt of its 
continuance in the next, though without the smallest conceit of 
meriting such goodness. My sentiments on this luiad y^m will see 
in the copy of an old letter enclosed, whicdi 1 wrote in answer to 
one from an old religionist whom I had lelioved in a paralytic cast) 
hy electricity, and who being afraid E should gi<jw proud up(ju it, 
‘Sent me his serious though ratluu' im])ertiiient caution. I send you 
also the copy" of another letter, which will show something of my 
disposition relating to religion.’^- — i. 277-279. 


' He was then 85. 
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(November, 1817 .) 

The Identity of Junius until a distinyuished Living Char actor 
established. 8vo. pp. 373. London, Taylor and Hesse, 1816. 

A. Supplement to Junius Identified: consisting of Facsimiles of 
Handwriting and other Illustrations. 8vo. p. 36. Taylor and 
Hesse, 1817. 

The question respecting the autlior of Junius’s Letters, 
is thought, we believe, by pliilosophcrs, to be one of 
more curiosity than importance. We ai’o very far from 
pretending that the liapjnness of mankind is materially 
interested in its determination ; or that it involves any 
great and fundamental scientific truths. But it must 
be viewed as a point of literary history ; and, among 
discussions of this descri])tion, it ranks high. After all, 
are there many points of civil or military history really 
more interesting to persons living in the present times ? 
Is the guilt of Queen Mary — the chai-acter of Richard 
III. — or the story of the Man in the Iron Mask, very 
nearly connecteil with the Avclfare of the existing 
generation? Indeed, we would rather caution, even 
the most profound of philosophers, against making too 
nice an inquiry into the practical importance of scien- 
tific truths; for assuredly there are numberless pro- 
positions, of which the curiosity is more easily descried 
than the utility, in all the branches of science, and 
especially in the severer ones — the professors of whicli 
are the most prone to deride an inquiry like that about 
Junius. That the community has long taken an extra- 
ordinary interest in this question ; that a great and 
universal curiosity has been felt to know who wrote 
the Letters ; seems quite sufficient to justify a good deal 
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of pains in the research, and satisfaction in the dis- 
covery. He who should find out the longitude would, 
no doubt, more substantially benefit the world ; yet we 
dare to assert, that, for one who really profited by the 
discovery, a thousand would derive nothing beyond the 
mere gratification of curiosity ; and the inventor’s fame 
would depend chiefly on their voice. Is any man mucli 
the better for knowing how the alkalis are composed ? 
In his circumstances, no one — but, in liis scientific 
capacity, every one who regards the gratification of a 
learned curiosity. Let us not be too curious in settling 
the relative importance of literary labour, or even of 
scientific pursuits. It is a good thitig to find out the 
truth, at all events ; and the pleasure of knowing what 
was before unknown, foi-ms, ]>erlui])s in all eases, the 
greater proportion of the value derived from the 
inquiry. 

During the last two or three years, a numl)cr of 
tracts have a2:)])cared upon this mucli-agitatcHl question. 
One ascribes the Letters to Glover, the author of 
Leonidas ; another, to some obscure ])erson, whoso 
name we have forgotten. By far tlie most ridiculous, 
however, is a series of letters, to show that Junius was 
none other than the late Duke of Portland, upon the 
sole ground that the letters betray an interest in the 
famous question respecting the honour of Inglewood 
Forest, which occupied at that time every man who 
talked or wrote upon politics, a-nd without the shadow 
of proof that his Grace ever wrote a seidenco, eithei* 
elegant or forcible, in his life. AVe ought ])erha])S to ^ 
observe, that a more absTird doctrine than even this, 
was once seriously maintained ; for some one was found 
to contend, in a printed book, that Delolmo was Junius, 
— his pretensions to the name being grounded, probably, 
upon the admitted facts of his being a foreigner, an ex- 
tremely feeble writer, and one unconscionably ignorant 
of most constitutional ]mints; and of his having, for the 
first time, come to England the winter that Junius 
began his Letters.' 

' Other Letters, indeed, of the same author, had been published 

■/. 2 
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To urge anything against such claims as these, would 
be wasting the time of the reader. But it may be well 
to remind him, before proceeding further, that the 
various hypotheses, which have ascribed the Letters to 
men of great genius and fame — to Lord Chatham, 
Dunning,^ Burk(^, — as well as tliose which have given 
them to inferior persons, but of considerable talents, 
Hamilton, Boyd, and otliers, — are now deservedly ex- 
ploded. The ])ul dication of Woodfall, some years ago, 
seems to have set this matter at rest ; and to have shown 
tliat there were insurmountable reasons, founded upon 
external evidence, against believing that any of thos(‘ 
personages was flunius. Wo are half inclined to think, 
however, that the real author is at length detected; 
and we shall proceed to lay before the reader the 
grounds of this 0])inion. The merit of the discovery, 
if the truth is indeed found out, belongs entirely to the 
author of the work bed’ore us. Sin Philip Francis 
had never, as far as we know, been suspected. Tlie 
book is written in a way abundantly creditable to the 
author ; especially if, as we suspect, he is not a pro- 
fessed literaiy man. It does not certainly make the 
most of the evidence; it is somewhat too prolix; fre- 
quently dwells uj)on trilles; and is not always very 

under difVorciit signatures, two years before tliis time. Tlie praise 
of Delolmo’s siiperfieial book, contained in the Preface to Jnniiis, 
is only a new example of tlio rashness with which men engaged in 
controversy will bestow commendations ii])on a work containing 
doctrines of which they wish to avail themselves. Ihirke’s praises 
of Vattcl may be given as another uistanee ; and they have greatly 
added to the nndne rei)ntation enjoyed by that popular work. 

' The legal expressions sometimes used by flnnins, where be is 
not discussing any ]>oint of law, have been held by many as an 
evidence of liis belonging to the learned profession, not withstanding 
his own repeated denial. Thus, savourini] of tlm reoUt/f &c. But 
ill some cases he uses law laugMiage with a degree of inaccuracy 
which we should never have fecund in one of his habits of distinct 
and correct thinking, had he been a lawyer. Thus, in the Dedica- 
tion, he makes a confusion between the qaantitj/ and the species of an 
estate ; where ho says, that the Legislature is the trustee, not the 
owner ; the fee-simple is in the people. In his attack upon Lord 
Mansfihld ho shows gross ignorance of the most ordinary legal 
matters. 
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distinct in its statements. But it contains every tiling 
necessary for determining the question ; and is written 
without affectation. That it proves Sir Philip to he 
Junius, we will not affirm ; but this we can safely 
assert, that it accumulates such a mass of circumstantial 
evidence, as renders it extremely difficult to believe he 
is not; and that, if so many coincidences shall be found 
to have misled us in this case, our faith in all con- 
(‘lusious drawn from proofs of a similar kind may 
henceforth be shaken. 

We must premise, as fhis is in some sort a personal 
(picstion, that we have und('rtak(m to stat(' tlui argu- 
ment, without the slightest feeling of disres]>('ct towards 
the distinguished individual who forms tlu^ subject of it. 
We may add, that we arc e(|ually uniiilluenced by any 
id(‘a of doing him honour. If there lie anything in the 
Letters of Junius which Sir I^hilip Francis would now 
wish unwritten, or iF he conceives any imputation to be 
Hung upon his conduct in very early lit\‘, by the 
assumption that he was the a,uthor, sunHy tlie most 
stern moralist may well be app(‘as(Mj, by tlui lapse of 
lialf-a-ceiitiiry spent in Ihe nmh'vialing pursuit of the 
public good, and the virtuous sacrificii ol* all personal 
interests; while, on the (jtlau* hand, th(‘ liigh rank in 
which those services have placed liim Jirnong the 
patriots of his age, and the almost unhoundc'd pi’aise 
which his talents have called forth from thosii judges to 
wliom a wise man would chiefly look, render it a matter 
of indifference to his fam(‘, Avhetlu'r or not he en joys 
the more general, and ])erlia[)s vulgar, celelu’ity which 
belongs to the name of Junius. 

To the greater number of readers, tlu‘ first (piestion 
that presents itself is. Whether Sir Pliilij) Francis has 
ever shown the eminent talents dis|)layed in Junius’s 
Letters? However high his reputation may bci in the 
political world, there is no one avowed production of 
his which has attracted much popular, or permanent 
notice, or is at present familiar to public recollection ; 
and he has therefore shared the fate of many able men 
"^vliose time has been devoted to tin.* business of the 
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world, and whose labour, chiefly bestowed upon subjects 
connected with their pursuits, has left no lasting monu- 
ments of their skill in composition. So it has fared 
with Sir Philip Francis. His contemporaries well knew 
him to he one of the best writers of the age ; but liis 
writings consisted chiefly of minutes, protests, speeches 
and pamphlets, which have long since ceased to interest 
the world at large, and are only known to political men, 
or curious inquirers into the details of modern history, 
We shall therefore begin the argument, by presenting 
a few specimens of his composition, sufficient to justify 
the assertion, that the author of Junius, whoever Ikj 
may be, was not a person of gicator talents than Sir 
Philip Francis. The proof diawn from similarity oi 
expressions will be furthej- strengthened in the sequel 
by particular instances. All that we desire the reader, 
in this stage of the discussion, to consider, is the genera] 
ability displayed in the composition. We take all the 
examples from his spee(*hes, carefully written and pub- 
lished by himself. The first shall be from his attack 
upon the LaAvyers in the House of (kmimons. 

“ It Loloiigs to the learning of those gentlemen to involve, anil 
to their prudence not to decide. 

“ In the name of (iiod and common sense, what have wo gained 
by consulting these learned persons ! It is j’eally a strange thing, 
but it is certainly true, that the learned gentlemen on that side el 
the House, let the subject be what it may, always l)egin theii 
speeches with a panegyric on their own integrity. You expect 
learning, and they give you morals ; yoTi expect law, and they give 
you ethics ; you ask them for bread, and they give you a stone. Jr 
point of honour and morality, they are undoubledly on a level witl: 
the rest of mankind. But why should they pretend to more : 
Why should they insist on taking the lead in morality ? Wh} 
should they so perpetually insist upon their integrity, as if that 
were the objection in limine ; as if that were the point in question 
as if that were the distinguishing characteristic, the prominent 
feature of the. profession ? Equality is their right. I allow it. But 
that they have any just pretensions to a superior morality, to a 
pure and elevated probity, to a frank, plain, simple, candid, unre 
fined integrity, beyond other men, is what I am not convinced of, 
and never will admit. 

“ C)n my principles, however, the damage we have suffered is not 
very great. In attending to this leanied gentleman, we have lost 
nothing hut our time ; we have wasted nothing but our patience, 
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The question before us may easily, and can only be detcnnincd by 
ourselves.” — pp. 175, 176. 

The following passage is from a speech delivered in 

1796. 

“ If I could personify the House of Commons, it would bo my 
interest as well as my duty to approach so great a person with the 
utmost respect. But respect docs not exclude firmness, and should 
not restrain me from saying, that it is the function of your greatness, 
iis well as of your ofiice, to listen to tmth, especially when it arraigns 
a proceeding of your own. I am not heio to admire your con- 
sistency, or to a})plau(l the conduct which 1 am endeavouring to 
correct. These to])ics do not furnish any subject for applause. 
You have nothing like praise to ex])ect from me ; unless you feel, 
as 1 do, that a compliment of the highest order is included in the 
confidence which a 2 )poa]s to your justice against your inclination.” 
— p. 247. 

The following attack upon Lord Tlmrlow has been 
much and justly admired. 

“ It was well known that a gross and 2 >ublic insult had been 
offered to the memory of Cotieral (havering and (kjlonel Monson, 
by a i)crson of high rank in this country. He was ha])])y when ho 
heard that his name was included in it with tiieirs. So highly did 
he res 2 )ect the character of those men, that he deemed it an honour 
to share in the injustice it had sufhned. It was in compliance with 
the forms of the 1 louse, and not to shelter himsedf, or out of tender- 
ness to the l)aity, that ho forebore to naimj him. Jh; meant to 
describe him so exactly, that he could not be mistaken, lie declared 
in his jdace in a great assembly, and in the course of a grave deli- 
beration, ‘ that it would have been h{q)py for this country if General 
Glavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. iVancis had beem drowne'd in 
their 2 )assage to India.’ If this ixKn* and s})ifeful invective had 
been uttered by a man of no conse([uence or repute, by any light, 
triflingj inconsiderate person, by a lord of the bed-chamber, for 
example, or any of the other silken barons of modem days, ho 
should have heard it with indiJferem-e. But when it was seriously 
urged and deliberately insisted on by a grave lord of Parliament — 
by a judge — by a man of ability and eminence in his i)rofession, 
whoso personal disj)osition was serious, who carried gravity to 
sternness, and sternness to ferocity, it coidd not be received with 
indifference, or answered without resentment. Such a man would 
be thought to have inquired before ho pronounced. From his 
mouth, a reproach was a sentence, an invective was a judgment. 
The accidents of life, and not any original distinction that he knew 
of, had placed him too high, and himself at too great a distance 
from him, to admit of any other answer than a public defiance, for 
General Clavering, for Colonel Monson, and for himself. This was 
not a party question, nor should it bo left to so feeble an advocate 
as ho was, to support it. The friends and fellow-soldiers of General 
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Clavenng and Colonel Monson would assist him in defending their 
memory. He demanded and expected the support of every man of 
honour in that House, and in the kingdom. What character was 
safe, if slander was permitted to attack the reputation of two of the 
most honourable and virtuous men that ever were employed, or 
ever perished in the sei-vice of their country? He know that the 
authority of this man was not without weight ; but he had an infi- 
nitely higher authority to oppose to it. ile had the happiness of 
hearing the merits of General Clavering and Colonel Monsoii 
acknowledged and applauded in terms to which he was not at 
liberty to do more than to allude : they Avcie rapid and expressive. 
He must not venture to repeat, lest he should do them injustice, or 
violate the forms of respect, where essentially he owed and felt the 
most. But he was suificiently understood. The generous sensa- 
tions that animate the royal mind, were easily distinguished from 
those which rankled in the heart of that person who was supposed 
to be the keeper of the royal conscience.’ - pp. 182-184. 

These, thong;! I extracted from Spet'.clies, are really 
specimens of Sir Philip Francis’ kS manner of writm(j\ 
since they were all ])rinted fi'om his own manuscript. 
We shall add, however, one j>assage from a letter or 
discourse, sent, like those of Jnnins, to a public paper, 
and subscribed by his own name. It is dated so late as 
1811, and relates to the great (|nestIon of restrictions on 
the Regency, then in contemplation. The author was 
then far advanced in years;- — hnt the reader, we think, 
will be of opinion, that, both in spirit and in style, it 
hears a more striking resemblance to the papers written 
by Jnnins forty years Indore, than anything else tliat 
could be referred to during that long period. 

“ Who is there so ignorant, as not to know that the prerogatives 
of the Crown are not vested for his own sake in the person who 
wears it, hut to insure the execution of his otli(;o ; and then I ask, 
what power has the constituthm reserved to any sot of men to strip 
the Crown of those pi erogatives, or even to cpialify or impair them ? 
{Show it if yon can, and ])n)dncc your cvidcuicc. In a case of such 
importance, 1 will not submit to authority, and, least of all, to the 
authority of a party, which perhaps means or expects to benefit l)y 
the decision. Idiey, who can wholly lefnse, may giant upon con- 
ditions. I'lio Lords may say, you shall make no more I’cers. The 
Commons may say, you shall have no power to dissolve us. The 
Ministers of course will not submit to be dispossessed ; and this is 
the executive government, which they are willing to establish in 
the Prinee’s hands. Before they decide, let them make the case 
their ^wn. Ho they mean to admit that the King, uniting with a 
convention of the Peers, could abolish the House of Commons, or 
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t)von divest them of any one of tlieir privileges ? Conld the King and 
the Commons, I will not say abolish the House of Lords, hut could 
they take away their jurisdiction in the last resort, or in trials hy 
impeachment?” &c. — — “ 1 am not talking of desperate or extreme 
cases. Necessity, unavoidable and in-esistible, must bo left to pro- 
vide for itself. True wisdom even then will do nothing beyond 
what the instant exigency requires, and will return as soon as pos- 
sible to its regular established courses. Neither do 1 deny tho 
^xnoar of the people to do what they will. Undoubtedly they may 
tear down their temples and tribunals, and minder their teacliers 
and their magistrates. They have a physical force to abolish their 
laws, and to trample on the insfitufions of their forofalhers. Ihit, 
remember — the man who pulled down Ihe building, and buried 
himself in its ruins, was blind as well as strong. The quality of an 
immoral act is not altered, the guilt of an enormous crime is not 
diminished, by tho numbers that comair in it. ddie moment the 
])eople did these things, they would cease to be a nation. To 
destroy their constitution is beyond tlnur competmice. It is the 
inheritance of the unborn as well as theirs. What we received 
from our ancestors, wo are morally and religiously bound, as well as 
by outlaws, to transmit to our posterity. Of such enormous vio- 
lence on the part of tho pe(q>le, I know thcri^ is no danger. Will 
they suffer any other ])ower to do that in their name, which they 
cannot and ought not to do for themselves? 1 heard it from T^ord 
Chatham, ‘ that power without right is the most odious and detest- 
able object that can be off’ered to the human imagination. It is at 
once res detestabilis et cadie'a' Lot who will assume suf*h power, it 
ought to be resist(Ml. Hravc men nu'ct their fate ; (M)wards take 
flight, and die for fear of death.” pp. 218-222. 

Now, we huuibly conc*(‘ivc, tluit tlie most ctiTcJcsH 
reader must Ite struck, not |,)nly witli tlie general ability 
and elotjnence of all tbese passages, but witli tlu^ir ex- 
traordinary (3oincideiice with tlio Letters of Junius, in 
all tlieir most l emarkaljle cliaractoristics. Tlu^ boldness, 
and even fiercein^ss of tin; tone — the studied lorce and 
energy of tlie diction — the pointed and ej)igrammatic 
cast of the style — the concise ami freepu^nt metaphors — 
and the mixture of the language of business and affairs, 
with a icertain scliolastic elegance and elahointe sarcasm. 

These, however, are general indications, and could 
lead to no positive conclusion : Ihjt tlicie a^re m«‘iny 
particular circumstances of a personal and historical 
nature, that go mncli fni thcr to make out the proposition 
contended for. The first of these is the exactness with 
which the dates of the Letters tally with Sir Philip 
Francis’s residence in this country, Jind his going 
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abroad. In Biographical Memoirs, understood to have 
been drawn up by a person connected with him, it is 
stated, tliat Sir Philip spent the greatest part of the 
year 1772 on the Continent. Now, the last letter of 
Junius in that year is dated May 12th, and was received 
by Woodfall two days before. Sir Philip’s dismissal 
from the War Office is announced in one of the Letters 
of Veteran, (a name under which Woodtall has shown 
that Junius then wrote,) dated March 23rd ; and some 
time must naturally have elapsed before he set out. A 
letter of Junius, dated in May, mentions Ids having 
been out of town ; and, in point of fact, he wrote 
nothing from March 23rd to May 4th. Sir Philip’s 
father was then ill at Bath ; and it is most probable that 
he went to see him before going abroad. Prom the 
above-mentioned notice in the Memoirs, it appears that 
ho must have returned at the end of 1772, or early in 
1773, provided we are satisfied that he went abroad i]i 
May : for it is tliere stated, that about half-a-year after 
his return” he was recommended as one of tlic new 
council at Portwilliam: Now, tlie act appointing the 
council passed in June 1773; — which tallies with the 
sup])osition of his arrival having been in tlie month ot 
December or January preceding. Keeping these facts 
in view, it is very important to remark, that the first 
letter received by Woodfall from Junius, after the letter 
of May 1772, is dated January lUth, 1773. This, too, 
was also the last letter which he ever wrote. The ap- 
pointment of Sir Philip Francis to India was, either 
then or soon after, in agitation ; for it was finally 
arranged before June. Now, the supposition that he 
was the autlior of Junius, presumes that the prospect ol 
being sent to India put a period to his labours. 

It is known that Sir Philip was a clerk in the War- 
Ollice from 17G3 to 1772 ; and Junius evinces a peculiar 
acquaintance with, and interest in, the business and the 
persons of that department. As some of those personi? 
are obscure individuals compared with the distinguished 
objeqts of his ordinary attacks, a very strong presump- 
tion arises from hence, that the anonymous writer wa^^ 
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himself connected with the OflRce ; and the familiar tone 
in which they are mentioned, greatly strengthens the 
conclusion. We shall principally advert to what he 
says of Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. Chamier, and Mr. D’Oyly. 
Junius, in the 36th letter of the common edition, dwells 
at some length upon Bradshaw’s pension, and speaks of 
him in terms indicative of considerable personal ani- 
mosity. In a note, he says, ‘Mie was too cunning to 
trust Irish security.” He giv^es a sketcli of liis history, 
tracing him from liis beginning, as a clerk to a con- 
tractor for forage,” — to his being exalted to a petty 
post in the War-OHice,” — and sarcastically remarking, 
that, upon his subsequent promotion, he thought it 
ijccessary to take the great liouse in Lincohfs-Inn- 
Fields, where the Lord Ohancelloi- Northington had 
resided. In the 57tli letter, he is called the Buke of 
(xrafton’s ‘‘ cream-coloured parasite and in the letters 
signed Bomitian and Vhdoran, puhlished by Woodfall, 
ho is familiarly mentioned as Tommy Bradshaw,” the 
cream-coloured Mercury,” whose sister, “ Miss Polly, 
like the moon, lives upon the light of lier brother’s 
countenance, and robs him of no small part of his 
lustre.”^ In a lettei’, also written l)y Junius, but under 
another name, Bradsliaw is said to observe, that the 
writer has drawn his intelligence Irom Jlie first source, 
and not tlie common falsities of the day and of this, 
he says BradsluiAv cannot be ignorant. Put although it 
is clear tliat Junius’s prejudice against tliis gentleman 
was of long standing, and conneetcul with his mote 
obscure station in the War-Ollice, it is also true, that, 
at the time of the attacks upon him, he filled a con- 
siderable station, and was more in the public eye. This, 
however, can hardly be said of Mr. Chamier, uj)on 
whom a far more incessant fire is kept up. lie is 
termed, that well-educated genteel young broker, Mr. 
Chamier.” A scene is figured between Lord Barrington 
his patron, and a general officer, in which every kind 
of ridicule is thrown upon Chamier. He is called 
“ Tony Shammy” — Little Shammy” — ‘‘ a tiglit active 
^ Woodfall’s Junius, iii., 40^i-424. * Ih., p. 273. 
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little fellow” — ‘‘ a little gambling broker” — ‘‘ Little 
Waddle well” — “ my duckling ” — “ little three per cents, 
reduced” — ‘‘ a mere scrip of a secretary” — “ an omnium 
of all that’s genteel” — with many other coarse and 
scurrilous appellations. No less than four letters aio 
addressed to I^ord Barrington in the bitterest tone of 
invective, in consecpiencc of Chamicr’s promotion ; and 
it appears that his relationsliip with Bradshaw is one of 
the chief grounds of attack upon the latter ; and who- 
<jver reads tlie following, which comes after these, will 
be at no loss to divine the cause of all the hostility, upon 
the supposition that tliey are written by Sir P. Francis. 

“ 1 desire you will inform tlie publie that tlie worthy L(ud 
Barrin<:];ton, not contented witli havinj^ driven IVIr. D’Oyly out nf 
the War-olliee, has at last contrived to expel INlr. Fkaxcis Ills 
Lordshi]) will never rest iill he has cleared his oiHce of every gentle- 
man who can either bo serviceable to the public, or whose honour 
and integrity are a eh(;ek upon his own dark proceedings. Men, 
who do their duty with credit and ability, are not proper instru- 
ments for Lord Barrington to work with. 1 To must have a broker 
fi'om Change-alley for his deputy, and some raw, ignorant boy for 
his lirst clerk. I think the juiblic have a right to call ui)on IVIr. 
jyOyly and Mr. Fuancis to declare their reasons for quitting the 
War-othcc. Men of their unblemished character do not resign 
lucrative employments without some sufficient reasons. The con- 
duct of these gentlemen has always been approved of ; and I know 
that they stand as well in the esteem of the army, as any persons in 
their station ever^did. AVhat then can he the cause that the public 
and the army should be de])rived of their service ? There must 
certainly he sometliing about Lord l>ariingU)n wliieli every honest 
man dreads and detests. Or is it that they cannot be brought to 
connive at his jobs and underhand dealings? They have too much 
honour, J su])pose, to do some certain business by ao/imfsmm. They 
have not been edneated in the conversation of Jews and gamblers; 
— they have bad no experience at Jonathan’s ; - -they know nothing 
of the stocks; and therefore Lord Barrington drives them out ot 
the War-othce. Ulic army indeed is c;ome to a fine pass, with a 
gambling bi’okcr .at the head of it ! — AVhat signifies ability, or in- 
tegrit}', or juactice, or experience in business ? Lord Barrington 
feels himself uneasy wdiile men with such qualifications are about 
him. lie wants nothing in his ufiice hut ignorance, impudence, 
pertness, and servility. Of these oommodities he has laid in .a plen- 
tiful stock, that ought to last him as long as he is Secretary -at- War. 
Again, 1 wish that Mr. Fuancis .and Mr. D’Oyly would give the 
public some account of what is going foiavard in the AVar-office. I 
thinks these events so remarkable, that some notice ought to be 
taken of them in the House of Commons. AVhen the public loses 
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the service of two able and honest servants, it is but reasonable that 
the wretch, who drives such men out of a public office, should bo 
compelled to give some account of himself and his proceedings.” — 
pp. 86, 87. 

It is to be observed, tliat JuiiiiiKS took cjire not to 
write this letter, nor any of thoKse upon Chamier’s pro- 
motion, under liis usual sio-nature, because this would 
at once have directed the suspicions of the public 
towards the War-OlHce, as the (piartc'r in wliicli lie 
lurked, and even towards the individuals chietiy in- 
terested in the questions respc(*tin<>- ('luiniier. For the 
same reason we find him uri;-iu< 2 ^ Woodlall to conceal 
his being the author of those attacks upon Lord Har- 
rington. ‘Mveep the author a secret,” says he, {Woo(U 
fall, i. 255) — that is, kec‘]) the secret that Junius, 
Veteran, Nemesis, <fec. are the same person; for he 
knew no other author than Junius. I t is, however, not 
at all improbable, that the clue to the discovery of Sij* 
P. Francis was furnislied by these letters on the War- 
Office ; for they are the last ever writtmi by Junius, 
except the private letter to Woodfall in Jaiiiairy 1773 ; 
so that he seems, on being detected, j)robably by Lord 
Barrington, to have given over writing; and be was 
soon after appointed to the (k)uncil in (^alcutta. 

Junius shows an uncommon ac(piainta.uce with, and 
interest in, the transactions of tlu' Foi'ta’gn J)t'[)ai tmmit 
as well as the War-()fli(^e ; and tlie pc'riod to which his 
knowledge refers, jnecedes the d(‘ath of TjoixI Fgre- 
mont in 1703. Thus, he sa,ys, in tlu^ 23i-d letter, 
referring to the negotiations of 1703, Fvcm th(‘ callous 
])ride of Lord Egremont was alarmed; lu‘. saw and felt 
his own disgrace in corres[)onding witli you (the Duke 
of Bedford) ; and there certainly was a moment at 
which he meant to have resist(*d, had not a fatal 
lethargy prevailed over his faculties, and carried all 
sense and memory away with it.” In a note, he adds, 
“ This man (Lord Egremont), notwithstanding his 
pride and Tory principles, had some English stuff in 
liirn.” Upon an official letter to the Duke of Bedford, 
the Duke “ desired to he recalled ; and it was with the 
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utmost difficulty that Lord Bute could appease him." 
In a private letter to Woodfall (i. 200), he says, ‘Hhat 
he can threaten him privately with such a storm as 
would make him tremble even in his grave.” Now Sir 
Philip Francis was appointed a clerk in the Foreign- 
Office in 175G; and having afterwards gone to St. Cas 
as General Bligh’s secretary in 1758, and to Lisbon, in 
1760, with Lord Kinnoul, he returned to the Foreign- 
Office between October 1761 and August 1763; for, in 
his speech in the House of Commons, already referred 
to (Pari. Deb. xxii. 97), he says, that he possessed 
Lord Egremont’s favour in the Secretary of State’s 
Office; and that nobleman came into it, October 176J, 
and died August 1763. The negotiations of the Duke 
of Bedford were carried on between the beginning of 
September and tlie beginning of November, 1762. 

The manner in which Junius always treats Lord 
Chatham, coincides exactly with the expressions of Sir 
Philip in his speeches and writings ; and is sucli ns 
might naturally be expected to result from the kindness 
he had received frcnii that great man, as well as from 
his known principles. But the high admiration of Lord 
Chatham which Junius has shown, seems not easily 
reconciled with his kindness towards his antagonist 
Lord Holland. I wish Lord Holland may acquit 
liimself with honour,” says he in a letter to Woodfall 
(i. 174) ; and when he suspected Mr. Fox of attacking 
him anonymously in the news})apcrs, instead of retali- 
ating, as he did in the letters already cited against Lord 
Barrington, and at once chaiging' Lord Holland or his 
son with having been the writers of this attack, as he 
did Lord Barry and others in similar cases, he says that 
“he designedly spares Lord Holland and his family;” 
but adds, that it is worthy of their consideration, 
“whether Lord Holland be invulnerable, or whether 
Junius should be wantonly provoked.” (iii. 410.) He 
shows this manifest forbearance towards the Fox family, 
not under his usual signature of Junius, but under 
another, assumed for the obvious purpose of concealing 
it, and yet of keeping them fi'om forcing him into a 
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contest with them. Tlie history of Sir Philip at once 
explains all this. His father was Lord Holland’s 
domestic chaplain, lived on intimate terms with him, 
and dedicated his Translation of Demosthenes to him, 
as the patron to whom he owed his church preferment. 
Sir Philip himself received from Lord Holland his first 
place in the Foreign-Office. Tliese circumstances must 
have overcome the natural inducement wliich Junius 
had to join in the attacks upon Lord Holland, for a 
conduct which, whether justly or not, was made the 
constant topic of invective by all wlio took the side of 
Lord Chatham. 

It is clear, from his private correspondence, that 
Junius, whoever he was, bore a great personal good- 
will towards Woodfall. ‘‘The spirit of your letter,” 
says he, “convinces me that you are a much better 
writer tlijin most of those v-hose works you ]niblish.” 
(i. 196.) “For the matter of money, be assured that, 
if a question should arise upon any writings of mine, 
you shall not want it. My own works you sliall con- 
stantly have ; and, in point of money, be assured you 
shall never sufier.” (ib.) Again — “ You must not write 
to me again; but be assured I will never desert you. 
If your aftair should come to a trial, and you should be 
found guilty, you will then hd. me know what expense 
falls particularly on yourself, for J understand you a,T*(‘. 
engaged with other proprietors; — some way or other 
you shall be reimbursed.” (i. 208.) “ For iny own 

part, I can very truly assure you, tliat nothing would 
affect me more than to have drawji you into a personal 
danger^ because it admits of no reeompemse.” (i. 221.) 
“ You cannot offend or afflict me but by liazarding your 
own safety.” (i. 235.) “ I liave the greatest reason to 

be pleased with your care and attention; aiid wish it 
were in my power to render you some essential service.” 
(i. 246.) In a letter to Willows, he expresses the same 
anxiety about Woodfall’s safety; says that the danger 
to which he is exposed afflicts and distresses him ; and 
plainly insinuates, that he has spared Lord Mansfield 
for Woodfall’s sake (i. 326). But, for other publishers, 
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he seems to have felt no such tenderness; for he fre- 
quently tells Woodfall, if he is afraid ^himself, that ho 
may send such and such letters to other printers, whom 
he names. (See i. 224, 226, 214.) Now, it appears 
from Nicliols’s Ihograjihical Anecdotes, that Woodfall 
was only a year older than Sir Philip Francis, and that 
he was educated at St. Paul’s School, where tlie latter 
is known to have been bred; «and it is asserted in the 
tract before us, that W oodfall’s son speaks of the ac- 
quaintance formed there between Sir Philip and his 
father, as having given rise to a mutual kindness during 
their after lives, although they rarely met. It must he 
admitted that this tallies peculiarly well with a sus- 
picion expressed by Junius at one part of the corre- 
spondence, that Woodfall might know him. He says, 
“I beg you will tell me candidly whether you know or 
suspect who I am.” (i. 171.) 

There is reason also to believe, that Junius was known 
to Garrick. He expresses Jiimself much alarmed by tlu' 
inquiric‘s of the hitter, and was afraid lest Woodfall 
might have told him the place where the letters were 
sent, which he desires him to change. He writes a 
note, to be sent to (Jarrick, with the view of intimidating 
him, and thus preventing his meddling, and endea- 
vouring to trace the secret; and he desires Woodfall to 
copy it in his own hand. Sir Francis has told us, in 
the preface to tlie play of Eugenia, that he enjoyed the 
“ friendship and esteem” of Garrick. 

It appears, from various ]>assagcs in flunius, that tlu^ 
author us(‘d to attend the debates in Parliament, and 
that he frequently took notes of the more important 
speeches : That he did so more especially in the years 
1770 and 1771, is clearly proved, by his quoting Lord 
(3iatham’s s])('eches from reports not then made public, 
and by his freijuently referring to debates at which he 
was present. Sir Philip Francis is known to have been 
an occasional attendant ujxm the debates during the 
same period, — for he cites Lord Chatham’s speeches of 
that time «as having heard them; and there seems no 
reason to doubt that he is the meml)er of Parliament 
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described by Alnion in diis life of Lord Chatham, as 
liaving furnished him with notes of those speeches, 
taken by him when he was not in Parliament. But 
there is a more remarkable coincidence than this 
between Junius and Sir Philip. Lord (Chatham’s speech, 
at the opening of the session in January 1770, was 
reported by Sir Philip, and communicated first to 
Almon, wlio publislied it in 1701, and then to tlie Par- 
liamentary History (xvi. G47). Tlie publislicu- of tlie 
latter work informed the author of the tract before us, 
that he received it from Sir Pliilip, wlio was ])r('sent at 
the debate. Now, a comparison of this s[)eeeh witli 
some of Junius’s letters, proves very satisfactorily, that 
Junius must cither have lieard the si)eech, and taken 
notes of it, or received notes trom somebody who was 
])resent; and not oidy so, but that the notes which ho 
took or received were nearly the same with those takcji 
by Sir P. Francis. We shall cite some examples of this 
coincidence. 

Sir P, Francises Report. — That on this prinoi])lo ho had himself 
advised a measure, wliicJi ho knew was not sirietJy lej^al ; but ho 
had recommended it as a measure of lu'cessity, to save a starving 
people from famine, and had submitted to the judgment of his 
country.'*’ — p. 2G2. 

Janim {Woodfall^ ii., ;hir)).--“ Instead of inserting that the pro- 
clamation was legal, he (fiOrd (•amdou) should have said, ‘ My 
Lords, 1 know the prochimation was illegal, but* I advis(;d it, ])e- 
cause it was indispensably necess.ary to save tlio king<lom fiom 
famine ; and I submit m)^self to the judgment and mercy of my 
country.’ ” — pp. 202, 20.‘{. 

Sir P, Freuwiss Report. — “ Tie owned his natural ])artiality to 
America, and was inclined to make allowance (jveri for those ox- 
cesses. That they ought to be treated with temh3ru(!ss ; for in his 
sense they were ebullitions of liberty which broke out upon tlio 
skin, and were a sign, if not i^f i)erfoct health, at least of a vigorous 
constitution, and must not be driven in too suddenly, lest they 
should strike to the heait.” — p. 205. 

Janius ( Woodfall, ii., 153 ; i., 311). — “ No man regfirds an eruption- 
upon the surface, when the noble parts arc invaded, and ho feels a 
mortification approaching to his heart.” 

“ I shall only say, give me a healthy vigorous constitution, 

and I shall hardly consult my looking-glass to discover a blemish 
upon my skin.” — p. 205. 

Sir F. Francis's Repfjrt. — “ That the Americans liad jmrehased their 
VOL. 111. 2 A 
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liberty at a dear rate, since they had quitted their native country, 
and gone in search of freedom to a desert.” — p. 268. 

Junius (^Woodfall, ii., 77),—“ They left their native land in search 
of freedom, and found it in a desert.” — p. 268. 

There are many other expressions in this speech, and 
in others of Lord Chatham, reported by Sir Philip, 
which apj)ear to be favourite expressions of Junius. 
Thus, ‘\false fact ’* — ‘‘ I am a plain man” — ipso facto the 
law of the land ” — ‘‘ simplicity of common sense” &c. 

There are many favourite expressions in the avowed 
original works of Sir Philip, which Junius also uses 
habitually. “ Of his side” — ‘‘so far forth ” — ‘‘/mean 
the public service” (for I would promote). There is, 
moreover, in the general manner of writing, a resem- 
blance extremely striking, especially where the author 
is off his guard, and permits his natural temper to 
appear. Sir Philip’s later works resemble, in this 
respect, the private notes to Woodfall so strikingly, 
that we need scarcely give any examples. There is, for 
instance, a sliort note of Sir P. in this publication in the 
following tcunis. ‘‘ Pray never mind anything I say, 
I slave myself to death, and write and speak on instant 
impression. — So I am very sorry if I have offend(‘(l 
you.” The very same tone, and almost the same words, 
occur in two notes of Junius, printed by Woodfixll; — 
one of which’ begins, “Pray tell me -whether George 
Onslow means to kee]i his word with you and ends, 
“ and so I wish you good-night — And another runs 
thus, “ Make yourself easy about me — I know you are 
an honest man — and I am never angry — I am overcome 
with the slavery of writing.” We have not room to add 
other instances ; but we have heard, that among those 
])ersons in London who have lived in his society, and 
are acquainted with his mode of expression, the convic- 
tion of his being the author of the Letters, is exceed- 
ingly strengthened by this likeness. 

That the tempers of Junius and Sir Philip somewhat 
resemble each other, we have their own authority. 
Junius says to Woodlall — “Surely you have misjudged 
it very much about the book. 1 could not have con- 
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coived it possible that you could protract the publication 
so long. At this time, particularly before Mr. Saw- 
bridge’s motion, it would have been of singular use. 
You have trifled too long with the public expectation. 
At a certain point of time the appetite palls, I f(?ar 
you have already loSt the season. The book, I am sure, 
will lose the greatest part of the eftect I expected from 
it. But I have done.” (p. 157.) And again, to AVilkes, 
‘‘You at least, Mr. AVilkes, should have shown more 
temper and prudence, and a better knowledge of man- 
kind. No personal res})ects whafsoevin* should have 
persuaded you to concur in these ridiculous resolutions. 
Hut my own zeal, 1 perceive, betrays me : 1 will endea- 
vour to keep a better guard U])on my tc'mpcr, and 
apply to your judgment in the most cautious a,nd 
measured language.” {;ib.) Sir Bhili]), in his Speech 
(Pari. Debates, xxvii. 240.), says, most cliaracteristieally, 
“ It was his purpose on this occasion to say things 
strong, severe, and personal; and if he should bo 
thought to exceed the hounds of moderation, he desired 
it might not be im[)uted to a hasty im])atieiice of temper, 
to which he was supposcid to be more sulyeot tlian other 
men ; for he said them coolly and dcdiherately, and aftcjr 
having maturely reflected on their cause, and on their 
consequences.” (p. 158.) And again, in his Sp(?ech, 
February 2b, 1788, “ Much has i>een said of my cha- 
racter, much of rny temj)er. 1 liave by one k\ain(,‘d 
gentleman, not now present (the Master of the Bolls), 
been accused of compai*ing myself witli him, and with 
others of his j)rofession. Such a com[)arison I nevm* 
presumed to make. Arrogance is one thing; passion 
is another. Passion 1 have ever conceived to be an 
honest, open, and manly emotion of the mind : arro- 
gance, on, the contrary, 1 take to be a cold, deliberate, 
thoughtful thing. I may have made. use of warm or 
passionate language perhaps, but 1 was never guilty of 
the presumption and arrogance which have been imputed 
to me.” (p. 158-9.) 

There are some other considerations of a more general 
nature, which deserve notice in this argument. Sir 

2 A 2 
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Philip Francis is still living; and that of itself furnislie.s 
a ground of presumption. The improbability is great, 
that the real Junius should have died, and left no trace 
by which to detect him. That he should have wished 
to be for ever unknown, is not likely ; that he should 
have been aljle to elude all discovei^, after his decease, 
is still less so. The curiously bound set of Letters 
which he had from Woodfall by his own directions, at 
once afforded a reason for believing that he intended to 
retain tlie means of proving liis title, at a distant period, 
and exposed him to detection after his death, if ho 
allowed that event to happen before he declared himself. 
Sir Philip’s appointment to India is also extremely well 
accounted for, by the supposition that he was the author 
of Junius’s Letters. That a clerk in the War-Office 
should, without having done anything to make him 
known, be sent out at once as a member of the Supreme 
Council, to which, for the first time, the powers of 
Government were about to be entrusted, seems at any 
rate sufficiently strange to require an explanation. Ihi 
was not connected by family with any man of weight 
in the ministry; he was wholly unknown at the India 
House; lie was equally obscure in the public eye ; nor 
does it a])pear that he had any patron who interested 
liiraself in his promotion, previously to sjndng 1772, 
since, at that fime, he was turned out of the Office, to 
make way for a favourite of the minister in wliose de- 
partment he served. The next thing we hear of after 
this dismissal, is his mission to India as a satrap, in very 
critical circumstances. Put there is notliing surprising 
in the appointment, if we suppose that ho either 
suffered himself to be known, or was detected as Junius 
after his removal from the War-Office; and that the 
minister, now made aware of his extraordinary talents, 
and of the risk to which they might expose him, re- 
commended a step, justified by the qualifications of Sir 
Philip, and counselled by his own apprehensions. If the 
secret was only communicated to one man — if Sir 
Philip knew this, and made that one man personally 
responsible for its being kept — there was no doubt that 
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it would be so. Nothing but an idle love of talking 
could lead to its being divulged. There was somctliing 
in tj-ie nature of the transaction which imposed silence 
upon both the parties; and Sir Philip, who had the 
cl lief interest in its concealment, was ready, during the 
whole lifetime of tlie other party, to watch over his ful- 
filment of the com])act. 

If it is demanded why Sir Philip should have per- 
sisted so long in the concealment, a satisfactory answer 
may be given, without having recourse to evidence 
drawn from the character and habits of the individual. 
Some of the principal personages attacdvcd by Junius, 
liave only been dead a very few years ; the nearest 
relatives of many of them are still alive. The invec- 
tives of Junius against ])ersons oflicially connected with 
Sir Philip, mustliave dillered extremely from the letters 
which passed between them in the course of Imsiiiess, 
or in the intercourse of society. The circumstance of 
his a2)pointment to India, the consejpient silence of 
flunius, we may easily imagine to be a. strong reason 
for reluctance to avow Ihmself as the author*. Jhit if to 
these considerations we add, that Sir Philij) has been, 
hy the steady and honest course of his ]>olitical life, 
thrown into habits of intimacy with the tamilies of those 
whom Junius most unsparingly attacked, for their ])er- 
sonal, as well as jmhlic conduct, we shall* he convinced 
that the discovery would at any time have been 2>ro- 
diictive of far more jraiii than the gratification of vanity 
could comjrcnsate, even admitting the re])utation of 
Junius to be much higher than that of Sir Pliilip, which 
we are not very sure that he is likely to think it, and 
are still less of opinion that he ought, lie has long, in 
his 2 )roper jrerson, jDOSsessed tlie admiration of all who 
have a due regard for uidJemished jniblic virtue, great 
talents and accomplishments. lie might well afff>rd to 
forego the applause of the multitude, which could only 
he purchased by a sacrifice, certainly, of the trancpiillity 
‘^o invaluable in the decline of life, 2)OssilJy of the 
good-will of some whose approbjition he jirefers to that 
of the crowd. Justice to this gentleman, as well as to 
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the argument whicli we are now bringing to a clo.sc, 
requires the insertion of the powerful testimonies boriKi 
to his rare merits, by the unanimous voice of the 
Managers of the Impeachment. The following is a 
part of the letter which they addressed to him, when 
the House of Commons, on account of his personal 
quarrel with Mr. Hastings, had excluded him from tlie 
Committee. 

“ Wo have perused, as our duty has often led us to do, with groat 
attention, the records of the Company, during the time in wliich 
3 'ou executed the important office committed to you by rarliament ; 
and our good opinion of you has grown in exact proportion to llio 
minuteness and accuracy of our researches. We have found tliat, 
as far as in you lay, you fully answoiod the ends of your arduous 
allegation. An exact obedience to the authority placed over you by 
the laws of your counlry, wise and steady principles of government, 
an inflexible integrity in yourself, and a firm resistance to all cor- 
nipt practice in others, crowned by an uniform benevolent attenliou 
to the riglits, properties, and welfare of the natives (the grand lead- 
ing object in your appointment), appear eminently throughout tliosi! 
ripcords. Such a conduct, so tried, acknowledged, and recorded, 
demands our fullest confidence. 

“ These, Sir, are the (jualities, and this is the conduct, on your 
part, on wliich wo ground our ids/teb' for your assistance. On Avliat 
Avo arc to ground our 7 'if/ht to make any demand upon you, wo are 
more at a loss to suggest. Our sole titles, avo are sensible, are 1o 
bo found in the public exigencies, and in your public spirit. Peniiit 
us, Sir, to call for this further service in the name of the people of 
India, for whom your parental care has been so long distinguished, 
and in suppoi*t of whoso cause you have encountered so many dilli- 
culties, vexations, and dangers.” — pp. 213, 24. 

Tliis letter was written by the Chairman, Mr. Burke, 
and signed by himself and his colleagues ; among whom 
we find the names of Fox, Sheridan, Windham, Norfl), 
and Fitzpatrick. Mr. Burke, in one of his si^eeches 
upon the India Bills, has thus described him. 

“ This man, Avliose deep reach of thought, Avhoso large legislative 
conceptions, and Avhose grand plans of policy, make the most shining 
part of our reports, front Avheiico avo have learned all our lessons, if 
Ave have learned any good ones ; this man, from whose materials 
those gentlemen, who liaA’^e least acknowledged it, have yet spoken 
as from a brief; this man, driven from his employment, discounte- 
nanced by the Directors, has had no other rcAvard, and no otlici 
distinction, but that iiiAvard ‘ sunshine of the soul,’ which a gouil 
conscience can always bestow on itself.” — pp. 25, 26. 
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Having shown that all the evidence which can bo 
drawn from a comparison of Junius’s Letters and Sir 
Philip Francis’s Life and Writings, points him out as 
the author — that there is no circumstance which does 
not tally with this conclusion, and no difficulty which 
it does not explain — we shall now very briefly advert 
to one or two particulars of evidence more strictly ex- 
ternal than any which has yet been considered. 

From several parts of the correspoiulence with Wood- 
fall, it should seem that Junius frecpiently delivered the 
letters himself. When he employed another hand, wo 
may be well assured it was that of a ])orter or . other 
ordinary messenger, as was ascei*tained, in one instance, 
by Wilkes, who examined the person, and learnt that 
he received the packet from a gentleman. That ho 
should entrust anybody with his secret, for the meijo 
purpose of conveying the letters, ap])(‘ars highly im- 
probable; and to have given a packet for Woodfall to a 
friend to carry, would have been telling him the whole. 
Now, it seems that a gentleman of respectal)ility, Mr. 
Jackson of Ipswich, was in Woodfall’s employment at 
the period of the Letters ; — and he states, ‘‘ that he once 
saw a tall gentleman, dressed in a light coat, with bag 
and sword, throw into the office-door, opening in Ivy 
Lane, a letter of Junius’s, which he picked uj), and 
immediately followed the bearer of it into St. J^iuFs 
(Jliurchyard, where he got into a hackncy-coacli, ajid 
drove o*ff.” — (^Woodfallj i. 43.) The author of tlie work 
before us states, that the figure and appearajice of Sir 
Philip answer to this description as far as it goes. 

There are various peculiarities of spelling which 
occur uniformly in both writers ; and neither of them 
has any such peculiarity that is not common to both. 
Thus, they both write ‘‘practise” with an s\ “com- 
pleatly” instead of “ completely “mgross,” mtire, m- 
trust, and many other such words, wliich are usually 
begun with an e — endeavor without an u — screen with 
a A*, and several others. There may not be much in 
any of these instances taken singly ; but when we find 
that all the peculiarities which belong to either writer 
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are common to both, it is impossible not to receive them 
as inj^redients in the mass of evidence. 

It is stated by a person who examined, wi^i Wilkes, 
the form and folding of the letters received by him, 
that they both agreed in thinking they could see 
marks of the writer's habit of folding and directijig 
official letters.” 

Last of all, a careful examination has been instituted 
of the handwriting of Junius; and the specimens puh- 
]islied by Woodfall have been diligently compared with 
letters of Sir Pliilip Francis. Those of Junius ani 
known to be all written in a feigned hand ; but its 
general character agrees well with that of Sir Philip’s. 
Wlierever, in the hurry of writing, (for example, where 
a word is interlined,) the natural hand, or something 
iK3ar it, breaks out, the resemblance is more com- 
plete ; and certain peculiarities, preserved in the 
feigned hand, occur also in Sir Philip’s. We cannot 
follow the comparison through its minute details ; but 
we are confident that it must go lar towards satisfying 
those whom the rest of the argimieiit may have failed 
to convince. Some of the more remarkable coincidences 
are .as follows. 

When Sir P. F. signs with his initials, ho draws a 
short strong line .above and below them. The very 
same liiu's are uniformly drawn under and over the 
initials with which Junius signs his private letters to 
Woodfall. In correcting the press, they both use, in- 
stead of the ordin.ary sign of deletion, a different and 
very peculiar sign, exa(*tly the same in both. They 
both place the asterisk or star of reference to a foot-note, 
at the he(]iiminri, and not at the end of the passage to 
which it belongs — contrary to what may be termed the 
invariable Tisage of other writers. They both write the 
words yon and yours^ in all cases, with a large P, the 
forai of which is strikingly alike in both authors. They 
also use a half large c at the beginning of a word, — of 
a peculiar and characteristic formation. Their ciphers 
or numerals are all formed exactly on the same plan ; 
as are ’most of their compound, letters. Instead of a 
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round dot over tlie z, they both invariably use an oblique 
stroke, sloping in the opposite direction to that of the 
general writing ; and they mark their quotations, not 
by inverted commas, but by short perpendicular lines. 
They are both uniformly correct and systematic in the 
punctuation of their MS. Both write a distinct little 
a over &c. ; and connect words divided at the end of a 
line, not by a hyphen, but a colon, which is rcpi'atod, 
contrary to general usage, at the beginning of the 
second line, as well as tlie end of the first. ^ 

Before concluding this article, wc must repeat, that 
the diligence of the autlior, whose work* furnishes the 
materials of this argument, is very jiraise worthy, and 
that the merit of tlie investigation belongs entirely to 
him. We cannot, howcvin-, avoid remarking, that ho 
has frequently overloaded his book witli useless ami 
irrelevant quotations ; — for example, much of the 
Speeches of Lord Chatliam, ami of Sir Pliilip Ph*ancis’s 
pamphlets ; that he many times draws conclusions from 
such trivial resemblances in expression as prove nothing, 
— e, g, p. 236, 237, 235, 238 — beside a variety of other 
instances; and that, in some places, he seems to lose 
himself, and goes on (juoting «and reasoning, without 
recollecting the point to be proved — as, where he com- 
pares a Keport of Lord Chatham’s S[)eeches, admitted 
to be made by Sir Philip, with the avowed productions 
of the latter (p. 2()(), B. 25). 

‘ We understand that it is (;onfidently st-ated in London, that still 
more precise evidence exists of the similarity of the hands, drawn 
from Sir Philip’s earlier penmanship. A h;tter, loo, of Sir V. V. in 
a feigned hand has been found, and its resemblance to the feigned 
hand of Junius is remarkable. — IJi)on the whole, the sounder oj)inion 
seems to prevail, that he was emidoyed in copying the L(;tters, but 
was not the author. All his own speeches, when the subject was 
mentioned before him, indicated great soreness at tho accusation, 
but betrayed a knowledge of the author. 
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(September, 1818.) 

Melanges iV Ilistoire et de LitUtrature. 8vo. Pp. 454. Paris, 

1817. 

Tina volume has never, we understand, been published, 
and it is accom2)anied by no preface or notice wbicli 
might lead tlie reader to a knowledge, either of the 
author, or of the grounds for believing in the authenti- 
city of its contents. But having accidentally obtained 
a copy, and been informed at the same time of its his- 
tory, we feel justified in giving our readers an account 
of it, which there is no reason for believing will prove 
offensive in any (piarter. 

The editor and compiler is Mr. Quintin Crawford, a 
very respectable gentleman, of a Scotch family, but who 
has long been settled at Paris, where he is alike known 
for his hospitality and for the elegance of his literary 
leisure. Having become possessed of the original 
papers, which form the groundwork of this volume, he 
appears to have justly thought that the press furnished 
the best means of preserving them ; and we trust that 
he will be further prevailed upon to allow the public at 
large access to them. Some of them are indeed curious 
and interesting, in a high degree, to the lovers of Lite- 
rary History. Those tracts which are not expressly 
stated to be the productions of others, we presume arc 
written by Mr. Crawford himself. 

The first piece relates to Abelard and Eloisa, and the 
Paraclete. It consists of two modern letters upon the 
story of those unfortunate persons, written by a person 
whom Mr. Crawford praises highly as a sound and saga- 
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Cl Oils critic, but does not name ; and of two ancient 
c]ustles from Petrus Yenerabilis, Abbot of Cluni, to 
Eloisa, together witli a catalogue and short account of 
all the Abbesses of the Paraclete, to the number ot 
twenty-nine, justly regarded by the editor as only in- 
teresting to the families from which those holy jiersons 
sprung, and a few Pa]ial Bulls respecting the same 
establisliment. The author of the two critical letters, 
rather triumphs a little too mucli over his unfortunate 
predecessors — upon his superior felicity and discernment 
in the rectification of certain points of much antiquarian 
importance, chiefly connected with the grand matter of 
dates : But this is by immemorial usage the undoubted 
right of all critics and antiquaries ; and wo must allow 
him the praise of adding considerably to the knowledge 
hitherto possessed on the subject. The common story, 
indeed, of Abelard being employed as a tutor tl) Eloisa, 
and his being punished as soon as her uncle knew of 
lier dishonour, is exceedingly remote from the truth. 
It is well known that Abelard was a person of the very 
highest eminence in philosopliy and all the literature 
of his age ; — that he became enamoured of Eloisa, and 
tempted the avarice of the old C«anon, Hubert, with 
whom she lived, by oflering him a large board on con- 
dition of his taking him into the house ; — that the 
Canon added to the bargain, the fm*ther obligatioji of 
instructing his niece ; — and that upon her ])roving with 
child, they both made their esca])e, she lying-in at liis 
sister’s, and he soon after returning — apparently with- 
out any loss of respect — to prosecute his studies, and 
continue his school of philosophy. 

Our author fixes the date of ^her delivery in 1118, 
when slie was eighteen, and he thirty-eight years old. 
He soon found means to appease Hubert, by promising 
marriage ; but Eloisa, (as we know from one of tliose 
exquisite letters which Pope has imitated,)' in a fit of 

* The closeness of the imitation in many places approaches to 
translation. Wharton has cited part ot the original ot the cele- 
hrated passage alluded to in the text ; hnt ho has stopped short 
whore tho resemblance becomes strongest : — “ Etsi uxoris nomen 
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romantic attachment, refused to be anything more (or 
less) than his mistress, — and would not listen to a pro- 
ject which, according to the customs of the age, would 
have put an end to the principal occupation of his lifo. 
A secret marriage was then agreed upon, to satisfy tlie 
uncle, with whom she continued to reside ; while the 
lover pursued his ordinary occupations — seeing her 
very seldom. At length some worthy nuns began to 
gossip, and to complain of the reverend canon’s com- 
plaisance. He assured them of the marriage, which 
the lovers denied ; and this produced a quarrel with 
Hubert, and a second clo])cmcnt of his niece. Our 
author judiciously suggests, that the extreme unwilling- 
ness of Abelard to terminate all their difficulties by a 
j)ublic marriage, and his sulfering Eloisa to sacrifice 
herself for his advantage, may show that (as not unfre- 
quently ‘happens in such attachments) there was more 
love on her side than on his. The catastrophe followed 
in all probability soon after the second elopement; and 
five persons were engaged in it, beside Hubert, and a 
treacherous servant of Abelard’s. Of these, only one 
and the servant were taken ; they suffered by the lex 
talionis^ and had their eyes put out besides ; and 
Hubert’s goods were confiscated to the Church. 

Abelard, resolving now to retire from the world, 
made his unfortunate mistress do the same ; though she 
seems not to have finally made up her mind for two 
years. She took the veil in 1122, at Argenteuil, after the 
usual noviciate of a year ; and he soon after professed 
at St. Denis. Being of a turbulent, austere, and even 
quarrelsome disposition, he could not remain long in this 

sancthis et validins vidctiir, diilciiis milii semper extiiit Amicte 
vocabiilum, ant, si non indigneris, Conenbinae vel 8corti. Denm 
tostein invoco, si mo Angnstiis, universo praasidens mnndo, matri- 
monii lionore dignarctnr, totnmqno milii oibem confirmaret in per- 
petuo prcesideiidnm, cliarins mihi et dignins mibi videtnr tua dici 
Merotrix qnam illius Jmperatrix.” !Many of the am^Dlifications of 
Pope upon the various parts of tlie original aro to bo found in the 
Count Bussy Rabutin’s publication of the Letters, and in the J-liUoire 
d*Jfeloise et d* Aheilai'd, Hague, 1693 — if we may judge from the cita- 
tions in feayle. 
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fraternity, but retired to a wild forest, near Nagent-sur- 
Seine, where lie founded the Paraclete, sometime between 
1128 and 1130. Although, at first, he had only a log- 
house for a chapel, arid a few miserable huts for habi- 
tations, his great fame attracted scholars, who flocked 
around him, and led the life of hermits, to receive his 
iustructions. In this situation, he was chosen Abbot of 
St. Gildas de Kuyr, whither he immediately repaired. 
Meantime Eloisa’s convent was dissolved, by the appro- 
])riation of its lands to another house ; and Abelard 
invited her to become Abbess of the Paraclete, where 
she established herself with some other refugees, among 
whom were two nieces of his. At St. Gildas, to which 
he returned as soon as he had ])ut Eloisa in possession 
of the Paraclete, he, as usual, quarrelled with his 
monks : — his misfortunes, indeed, seem to liave soured 
his temper, naturally irritable. Peter of Chmi afforded 
him a retreat; and lie died in tliat monastery, of a 
cutaneous disease, in April 1142, at the age of sixty- 
three. Eloisa survived him twenty years, and died at 
the same age. Their only child, who, from his extra- 
ordinary beauty, was named Astrolabe, took orders, 
obtained a canonxy through the interest of the good 
Abbot of Cluni, and survived his father ; Imt has left 
no further traces of himself in history. Some of Eloisa’s 
letters speak of her anxiety for his advaticemmit in the 
Church, with her characteristic earnestness and warmth 
of affection. 

The remains of Abelard w(n*e transjiorted to the 
Paraclete by Eloisa’s desire, and she was hcjrself buried 
in the same collin. The bodies were afterwards sepa- 
rated, but in 1779 they were again united; and, in 
opening the coffins, it was then observed that Abelard’s 
bones were reduced to dust, except the skull, which was 
of an extraordinary thickness ; that Eloisa’s were much 
better preserved ; that her skull was also peculiarly 
thick, and the teeth of a beautiful whiteness. These 
remains were, during the Ke volution, carried to Paris, 
and were, till lately, in the Museum of Ancient Monu- 
ments ; but the piety of the restored government has 
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consigned tliem to a more consecrated place in tlio 
cemetery of P6re Lachaisc. The following account of 
the Paraclete, when visited by our author, may interest 
the curious reader ; but we give it as an example of 
better regulations than are usually to be found in such 
establishments; and we may add, that the narrative 
confirms an opinion entertained by many, that such 
cloisters might, under proper management, be produc- 
tive of excellojit eftects, even in our times, provided 
voluntary residence could be reconciled with the infir- 
mities of the human temper. The reader will pereeive, 
that some particulars are quite at variance with tlio 
account of a similar excursion given in the Annual 
Register for 1768, — for instance, the statement in the 
latter, that none of the inhabitants seemed to know any- 
thing about the founders, or their adventures. 

** En entrant dans lo parloir on sallo do compagnio do Tabbcssc', 
Ics yonx sent frappos par plnsicnrs portraits graves d’Abeillard ot 
d’lleloisc ; ello les a sur sa tabatiero ct dans toutos Ics pieces do son 
appartement, iiiciiio an cliovct de son lit. J’entrai dans plusionrs 
colhilos dcs rcligionsos, oii les mciiios portraits dominont parmi los 
crucifix et los rolicpios. Lo l^iraclot est, jo crois, dans le mondo, 
runique convent ou les plaisirs et les malhcurs de denx amans soient 
un sujet coiitiiinol de ivllcxions ct de disconis. 

Le moriastere est clief d’ordre, soniriis a la r^glc do St. Benoit, 
qui no prescrit auenno ansterile, ot qni fnt d’alllcnrs adoncio par les 
modifications qn’y apportat Abcillard. Les rcligienses sont propre- 
mont ot coiniiiodehient logeos, les nmrs bien blancliis, les parquets 
ct les mcnbles d’un travail a^ssez grossier, mais (fires avec le meiiio 
soil! (pie la plus belle inarqiieterie. Les lits m’ont parn bons ; on 
los garnit IVfit* des rideanx do toilo do coton blanc ; et I’hivcr, de 
sorgo blono. Los rcligionsos sont bion nonrries, portent des che- 
mises do toilo (piand olios les prcjferont a colies de laino, se couclicnt 
h huit ou ncuf lieures, so levcnt a quatre henres dn matin en (ite, et 
}\ six henres en hiver, et out en tout cinq on six henres d’officcs, 

difiorentes opocpios do la jounieo. Le vetemont des religicnscs, 
somldablc dit-on li celiii quo portoit TKdoiso, est assez agreablo ; ct 
quoicpi’olles aient la teto raseo, lour genre de coiffure ne deplait 
. pas. 

“ Lors(|n’nne fille so presente pour etro rc(^no an Paraclet, ello 
commenco scion Tusage par un noviciat ; apres leqnel on Texhorte a 
bien consnlter sa vocation ; et afin de Ini donner nne idee infiniment 
juste du mondo qu’elle veut quitter, on lui en fait, autant qu’on lo 
pent dans ce lieu, eprouver tons les agriimens. D\abord on la laisso 
promener, autant qnfil lui plait, dans une garenne voisine du cou- 
voiit. Ti’abbosse la mcne diner chez lo cure d’Avant, village h uno 
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liciio du Paraclet, ot qui leiir fait la meillouro chore qu’il pent. 
O’est de CO cure lui-memo qiie jo tiena coa details qui mo les raconta 
eii riant. Quand la novice a ainsi passe lo terme do son noviciat, si 
sa vocation so soutient, on Padmet h faire profession, et h prononcor 
les voeux. Cos victimes volontaires no m’ont pam ni tristes ni 
farouches.” 

Our author adds, that the tradition of the place is not 
very favourable to the amenity of Eloisa’s temper and 
manners in her retreat, however exalted a notion it 
may j^ive of the charms of her conversation — charms to 
which all accounts bear witness; and, indeed, tlie re- 
mains of her correspondence themselves iinpress us with 
an extraordinary sense of her merits. The best judf^es, 
as is here remarked, have given to her style the prefer- 
ence over that of her friend and master, for purity and 
natural grace. Her temper, like his, was in all likeli- 
liood affected by their calamities. 

The letters of Peter of Cluni are curious specimens of 
monkish correspondence. They are translated from tlie 
Latin, and begin, ‘‘'Peter, humble Abbot of (Muni, 
wishes the eternal life which God has ])romiscd those 
who love him, to the venerable Abbess Eloisa, his very 
dear sister in Jesus (hirist.” He ex[)resses the greatest 
admiration of her, and tlie most entire devotion to her 
service; but his holy gallaiitry is of a very different 
complexion from Abelard’s, — for it is the graces of the 
spirit alone that he has in contemplation'. He appears 
to have made a visit to the Paraclete, and to have re- 
turned impressed with* a wonderful reverence for her 
sanctity and talents.^ We know not, however, if the 
minute particulars respecting Abelard, which he details 
in one of the letters, are wholly due to pious enthu- 
siasm. T1u5 good Abbot probably felt, tluit he could 
not more acceptably serve his venerable sister than by 
dwelling on a subject so dear to the woman as well as 
the nun. 

“ LaProvidcnce, qui dispose do tout avco sagesso, cn nous rofusant 

* It is remarkable, that her person is by no means spoken of in 
raptures by him who should liavo prized it most higlily. “ (Jum p(3r 
faciem non esset inhma, per abundantiam litterarum orat suprema,’* 
says Abelard himself. 
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cette favour (viz. qu’TI^loiso fut do Tordro do Cluni), nous en a 
accorde une semblable, on nous cnvoyant un autre vous-mome ; c’est 
a«scz d6si^er le Maitre,* co grand sectateur do la philosophie dc 
J^sus-Clirist. J’ai incessament son nom a la bouche, et toujours jo 
le prononce aveo un nouveau respect. La divine Providence Tavoit 
conduit a (>luni dans les dcmieros annees de sa vie ; c’est le plus pre- 
cieux present qu’cllc pouvoit nous faire. II me faudroit un long 
discours pour vous rendre Timpression qu’a faito sur tons nos freros 
sa conduite aussi bumble qu’cdiliante : Kon, jo ne crois pas avoir 
un son scmblablo en liumilite, tant pour les vetemens que pour lo 
inaiiiticn ; je Tobligcois a tenir le premier rang parmi notre noni- 
breuso communaute, et il paroissoit le domier do tous par la pauvreto 
de son babit. Plans les processions commo il marcboit devant moi, 
suivant la coutume, j’admirois comment un bommo d’une si giande 
reputation pouvoit s’abaisser de la sortc et se mepiiser lui-mcme. il 
observoit dans la nourriture et dans tous les besoins du coips la 
memo simplicito quo dans scs babits, et condamnoit par ses discours 
et pan son cxcinplo, non-seulement lo superflu, mais tout ce qiii 
n’est pas absolumeut necessaire. 11 lisoit souvent, prioit bcaucoup, 
gardoit un silence pcTpetuol, si cc n’est quand il etoit force do parlcr, 
on dans les conferences, ou dans les sermons qu’il faisoit a la coiii- 
munaute. Il oflroit frequemment le sacrifice, et memc presquo 
tous les jours, depuis que ])ar ines lettres et par mes soil i citations il 
avoit ete reconcilie avec le Saint-Siege. Quo dirai-je davantage ? 
Son esprit, son coeur, tonics ses facultes etoient occupoes de la medi- 
tation, ou de I’exposition et do I’enseignemcnt des verites do la 
religion ou dc la pbilosophie.” 

He then describes his having been removed when he 
fell ill, for a change of air, to the neighhonrhood of 
Chalons. ITis malady increased ; hut lie continued the 
same holy life.; and, at last, yielded up his breath in the 
midst of pions men, and in the performance of devout 
offices. ‘‘Avec (piellc piete,” (adds the good Abbot,) 
“ avec quels sentimens de religion il fit d’abord sa con- 
fession dc foi, puis colic dc scs pechcsl Avee quelle 
sainte avidite il rc9ut le saint viatique ! Avec quelli3 
foi il a recommande k notre Seigneur son Time et son 
corps I 11 y a cu antant de temoins de ccs pieux senti- 
mens, qn’il y a de rcligienx dans le monastere de Saint 
Maix'el. Ainsi” (he concludes) “ termina sa carrierc cc 
fameux Docteur, qui du haut de sa chaire a fait retentir 
sa voix jusqu’aux extremites de la terre.” We trust it 

' It was thus that Abelard was always named by tbo singular 

^’eiioration of tile n^o in which he livel, 
in wlfich his temper involved him. 
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may not be deemed a crime in tlie courts of romance, if 
Ave add, tliat this disting'iiislicd sage and gallant, in 
])oiiit of fact, died of the itch or mange. Pins solito 
f?cabie ct qnibnsdam corporis infirmitatibns gravabatnr,” 
says the account in his works. It is remarkable, that 
no notice is taken of Astrolabe by Payle ; — Moreri 
makes mention of him. 

The next of tliese pieces is a. dissertation apparently 
by the editor himself, h])OU tliat qiurfstio ve.vata, the Man 
in the Iron Mask. All the evidence upon this subject is 
collected, and the dillerent opinions are stated and dis- 
cussed. Among these, one is truly astonished to find, ‘ 
that one so absurd as the conjecture of its being the 
Duke of Monmouth could have found a single su])porter 
among men of any ])retensio]is to historical knowledge ; 
for none but the class of literary men, of course, ever 
took part in this controversy. The ])risoner was de- 
tained in custody from l(i()l t ill the tinu^ of bis dc'ath iii 
1703 ; while MoTimouth was going about in the English 
(.^ourt and army till 1085, when he was ])ublicly exe- 
cuted in London; and, suj>posing the di/liculty of the 
date to be got over, what possible rc^ason could the 
Ph'ench Court liave for confining him in order to secure 
the tran(juillity of Ihigland and strengihc]) the titbi of 
King AVilliam and Queen Anne, witJi both of whom 
France was at war, — with the latter, indeed, at the 
moment of the prisoner’s death ? — ( V)mmon senses ]‘(‘j(3cts 
some of the other explanations as jilaiiily as the most 
ordinary historical knowledges doess ih(3 supposition of 
Monmouth. Thus, who can listen to the notion of a 
certain Due de Deaufort, second ison of the Due do 
\’endome, a bastard of Henry IV. by the celebrated 
Ua\)rielle? Still more ridiculous is the fancy broached 
by Mr. Dutens in his Correspondance IntercepteCy that it 
was a minister of the Duke of Mantua, wJio had shown 
great skill in negotiations against the Fi-ench interests, 
and whom, on that ‘account, the French ambassador 
carried off, having invited him to a shooting ]>arty. It 

is that sueh thom woslfl be atad ii % 

*1' guest degree, even if sniwortcd by tbe most plansiblo 
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appearances of external evidence ; because notliing can 
overcome the incredibility of the Court taking the steps 
known to have been pursued towards this unhappy per- 
sonage, without some adequate motive ; — and that caii 
only be found in the supposition of his liaving been a 
man of such importance as to create extreme alarm to 
the Government. All the probabilites arc certainly in 
favour of his being a ln*other of Louis XI VL, so like him 
that his resemblance would have made the dangerous 
disclosure. But whether he was a twin brother legiti- 
mately born, or an adulterous cliild of Anne of Aiistriii, 
or her natural son born so soon after Louis XII I /s 
death as to render his legitimacy possible, we can havo 
no means of deciding. Our autlior inclines towards tlu; 
last opinion. The solution of tlie question is not of very 
high importance : But it is of great moment to reflect 
on the state of a country subject to a government ]ik(3 
that which could with impunity sluit up in distant dun- 
geons, and afterwar<ls in the heart of its metropolis, 
during a ])eri()d of al>ov(‘. forty years, an individual so 
distinguislied, that his jailer, always a person of high 
rank and trust, served him witli his own hands; thai 
during so long a time Ibis victim should have beiai 
compelled to hide his fac(i* on pain of instant deatli, 
which the guard had orders to inflict by firing on him 
wlien he wenit to mass it* he showed himself; that no 
public mention should ever liave been made of the in- 
cident, until Abiltaire, many years afterwards, told tlie 
story ; that though many persons saw acts of violence 
committed in securing him, the subject should have so 
long been confined to whispers ; and that several per- 
sons should have been found dead suddenly, after acci- 
dentally being placed in sitiiatioiKs where they mujht 
have made the iniportant discovery. This is tlie state 
of things to which many of our wise politicans bid us 
cast our eyes as tranquil and happy ; this is the kind ot 
government which is deemed by them as far preferable 

* Tke mask was not of iron, but of black velvet clasped with steel 
and a hinge, by means of which he could eat. 
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to any change, and most of all to the change effected by 
the Revolution. 

This dissertation upon the Iron Mask is followed by 
a uumber of short pieces, containing anecdotes and re- 
ili‘ctions upon various j)olitical and historical subjects. 
There is none of these ti acts that require ])articular at- 
tention, unless it be one upon the fortunes amassed by 
Ministers of State in France. An exact calculation 
makes the sums got and S 2 )ent by (Cardinal Mazarin 
daring his administration, including his buildings, foun- 
dations, portions to relations, and money left to his heirs, 
ninount to the enormous sum of 8,333,333/. sterling, 
(two hundred millions of livres). Dubois, at his death, 
enjoyed an income of above 1 10,000/. a year, in which 
our author includes a pension of 40,000/. ironi England, 
which he apjiears, we know not upon what authority, 
to think was unquestionably I'^aid to this prolligate 
wretch. Uow nobly does Fleury ap 2 )era‘ among such 
scenes of rapacity, confining himself to 5000/. a year, 
with all the revenues of the State and (dmidi at his 
disposal during a long and |)ros])erous ministry! It 
seems even the virtuous Sully had abovci 30,000/. a year, 
in places and church ])referment held by him notwith- 
standing his being a Protestant; a sum ecpial to (iO or 
70,000/. in the present day. Coll)ert, from the many 
high offices united in his person, is rccivoned to have 
had nearly as mucli ; beside the large sums Avhich he 
occasionally received from the King', and which were 
equal to his other ap])ointments. Le TelHer and 
Loiivois had revenues and emohmumts upon tlie same 
enormous scale ; and our autlior estimates the gains of 
five ministers including Colbert, during forty-two years 
of Louis XIV.’s reign, at two hundred millions. These 
men are above all suspicion of having owed their fortune 
to peculation or illegal exactions; but the result is, that 
they and Mazarin together, received IVom the j)eoj)le of 
France for their ministerial services about seventeen 
millions sterling, being a sum equivalent j)erhaj)s to fifty 
millions in this country and at the jiresent day. A 
cardinal having no legitimate family whose inheritance 

2 2 
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could f^ratify his vanity, might now and then seek to 
perpetuate his name l)y endowments of a charitable and 
religious kind ; hut laymen s[)ent the sums thus ol)tain(‘(l 
in the usual ways. Thus, Loiivois spent above half a 
million upon a house. It is probable that Milton may 
have had these tilings in his eye, rather than what he 
saw at home, when he said that the trappings of a 
monarchy would suffice to set up a comraoinvealth. It 
seems, however, that such gains were reserved for the 
Prime Minister; — in Louis XV. ’s reign, at least, 
find tlie salary of Secretary of State only about GOOO/. 
a year, and those of Comptroller-General, Chancellor, 
and Keeper of tlie Seals, at from 5500/. to 0500/. 

We now come to the last, the longest, and by far the 
most curious of these miscellaneous pieces. It is a kind 
of irregular Jouiaial kept by a certain Madame dii 
Ilausset, femme-dc-chambr(i of the celebrated Madanu^ 
J\)mpadour, and o(‘eu])i(‘s about 1 70 ])ages of this volume. 
The editor ])roperly introduces it by stating the manner 
of obtaining it. M. Marigni, it seems, brother of th(‘ 
royal favourite, was one morning buiiiing some old 
papers, when a friend of his, M. de Scuiac dc Meilhau, 
called upon him. Thefoi*mer liapjiening to say, “Here 
is a journal of my sister’s waiting-maid, who was a very 
worthy person,” — M. de Senac saved it from the fl aim ‘s, 
and asked hint for it, to which lu^ assented. Mr. Craw- 
ford purchased it from this gentleman ; and found it ill 
written and liadly sjielt, without any arrangement, and, 
as might be supposed, full of dedects in style ; foi*, 
though a genthwoman, Madame du Hausset was but ill 
educated. In the ])re‘sent jmbHcation nothing has been 
changed except tlui oidhography, and some of the proper 
names, which were confounded, She begins by men- 
tioning, that she kept the Journal at the request of a 
friend, who was a woman of talents, and who wished 
her to write a book after the manner of Madame de 
(kiyhis’s Her intention was to give hcJ* 

friend the Journal, that it might be made more like its 
modql. But we cannot help rejoicing that things took 
another course ; for tlie work appears now in all the 
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sini]>licity of its original composition ; ahd one advan- 
tage, among many, which it derives from thence, is the 
air of naivete and lionesty that pervades it all, and gives 
the reader an entire confidence in its triitli. 

Of course we do not mean to give any general account 
of the King’s private liahits — of liis decorous visits in 
s(H?ret to jMad. de Pompad(uir — of liis seraglio at the 
Parc aux Ccrfs, where he generally carried on intrigues 
of an inferior description — of his mistress’s alariris lest 
other persons of rank might supplant hei*, while she had 
liardly ever any other jealousy of those low amours — or 
of the kind of life generally which was hal by the prin- 
cipal persons who are mentioned in this piece. We 
shall only select some of the most interesting piirtieulars 
which arc to be found in it; preferring those whi(?h 
throw light either upon remarkable imm, or upon the 
administration of tlu^ Frmieh governnumt in formcn* 
times, to thos(‘< passages which only gratify an idle 
curiosity. 

One of the foidunate circmmstarices attending this 
journal is, that Ma-d. dii Ihinssiit happcuuMl to be mis- 
tress of tlu^ ce!(d)rated (^)u(.*snay, the Ibiimhu* of th(^ sect 
of the Economists, lie was, as is well known, a, dis- 
tinguished ])hysician, and b(‘gan to ])ractis(5 physi(5 at 
Nantes, from wlumce he accompanied the Due de V'ilhjroi 
to Ihiris, as his nuMlical athmdant. TIku’o, as Mr. 
Crawford informs us in a, valua,bl(‘. note, he happ(‘n(‘(l to 
he in the Duke’s carriage wIkuj Mdlle. d’Estrades, Mad. 
dePomymlour’s favourite, and d’Argemson’s mistn'ss, was 
taken ill with an e])ih‘])tic attack; ajid bm’ng calhal in, 
he concealed the nature of the malacly with such dis- 
cretion from all tlui family, that sIkj riicommendiid him 
to her powerful friend, who made him her ])hysician, 
and obtained for him a place at Court, as w(‘ll as a|;)art- 
ments at \'"ersailles. lie was the son of a ])Ioughman ; 
nnd having passed his early years in the country, re- 
tained for its pursuits a strong predih'ction, which pro- 
bably helped to bias his poIiti(*al doctrim^s. liis discipl(;s 
or followers, the Economists, i*(.*verenced hiiri as the 
ancient philosopluns did tlu' ibunders of their sects; 
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they called him “ le Maitre^'" and used to say, “ h Maihw, 
Va ditr Of a most active and indefatigable nature, lie 
required new food for liis mind, and began to cultivate 
the mathematical sciences with success, when he Avas 
upwards of seventy. lie died in 1774, at the age of 
eighty : and the Marquis de INtirabeau (distinguished by 
the name of Mirabeau here from his well-known sou) 
pronounced a funeral discourse upon him to a great 
assembly of Economists in deep mourning. Our author 
terms it a ‘‘ chef-d’muvre d’absiirditc et de ridicule.” 
He adds the following particulars respecting this cele- 
brated personage. 

“ Quesiiay avoit beaucoiip do gaieto et do boiihommic; il so ptii- 
soit dans la conversation a fairc des cspeccs d’apologues qni avoieiit 
cn general pour principc quelcpie objet do la cainpagno. II dissortoit 
avoe bcaiieonp do clialenr sans envio do brillor. Logo dans un petit 
a])partoinont qni tenoit do tres pres a colui do Mad. do rompadonr, 
il y reoovoit (piebpies gens do lettres et qmd(pies i^crsonnes de la 
conr. On y ]>arloit tres-Ubrenuait, luais pins di‘s choses quo des 
pcrsouncs. Lo roi I’apju-loit ju>it{>cur : il Ini aeeorda des lettres 
donobl(\sso; et vonlant In i-meiiui composer scs armos, il fit metire 
snr r<kmsson la flenr a})pelee 

It is singular how conqdete an account of a man, 
pleasing aiul even delightful in society, these few parti- 
culars contain ; and that this character was possessed by 
the founder of the Economists, avo Averc certainly littli^ 
prepared to exiAcct. Eveiy thing relating to him in tlie 
Journal, hoAvever, confirms the remarks of the Editoi*, 
and only makes us regret that more is not known of 
Quesnay, — perliaps, too, that he did not apply himself 
more to lighter studies. Mad. du Ilaiisset introduces 
him to our noti(.*e at the very beginning of her narrtive, 
Avith her usual simplicity. “ J’etois de venue cn pen de 
temps ramie du docteur (Quesnay, qui A^enoit souveiit 
passer deux ou trois heurcs avec moi. Il receA^oit chc^ 
lui des personnes de tons Ics partis, mais en petit noin- 
bre, et qui toutes avoient une tres grande confiance eu 
lui. On y parloit tres-hardiment de tout ; et ce qui fait 
leur eloge et le sien, jamais on n'a rien repete.”— 
“ Qiielquefois, m.ais rareraent, j’ai voyage dans sa A^oiturc 
HA^eeMe docteur, a qui Madame (de Pompadour) ne 
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(lisoit pas quatre paroles, quoimic ce filt un homino crun 
grand esprit/' Mr. Crawford mentions the Doctor’s 
way of amusing himself in society, by conveying his 
arguments, or giving instructions, in the form of fables. 
Mad. du Hausset lias in this Journal preserved one of 
these, whicli is interesting enough, from the economical 
tinge of the ideas. We shall extract the ]:)assage, as it 
shows, moreover, the Avay in which this singular little 
group, the Kingy^the mistress, the maid and the philo- 
sopher, all lived together. 

“ Lo Roi sortit pour iillor a hi fi<;*u(M io avoc Madamo, ot ])iout6t 
apros entra Quosnay, onsuite jVF. dt‘ Mariiijiii. Jo parlai avec; mopris 
do (piokpi’im (pii aiiiiuit boaucoup Varj^out. ; vi lo dootour « otaiit mis 
;i rirc, (lit: ‘ J’ai fait uu drolo do ivvc^ (adlo unit. J’dtois daus lo 
pays dciS anoions (bn’iuains; lua maisoii dtoit vasb'., cd. j’avois dos 
tas do bid, dos bostiaux oji grand nonibro, (it do giands toniioaiix 
ploins do (iorvoiso ; inais soiiffrois du i hoiiinatisnio, ot no sav(»is 
comment fairo pour alhr a oiii(piaiil4‘ Ii(in(‘s i\v la a iin (3 fontaiiui 
(lout I’ciau 1110 gudriroil, 11 falloit passiir olaiz iiu p(Mi\)lo dtraugoa*.* 
I'll (.‘ncbant(‘ur pariit (‘t ino dit: ‘ Jii suis iouolu'* do Ion (‘lubarras ; 
tioiis, voila nil potit paqiud do poudr(‘ dci I^irlinjnnpin ; tons eoux a 
(pii vous oil donnciras, lo logiinuit, lo iKJurriioiit (it b* foront toutos 
sortiis (1(3 ])olit(i.ssi‘S, J(‘ ]>ris la ])oudr(5 (‘I lo rmiK'nua bi(iu.’ Ali! 
commo j’aimoruis la poudn* d(i })rrliii)nnj>in. Ini dis-jo ; j’oii voiidrois 
avoir pb^iii luoii armoiri*. ‘ JOb bion, dit lo. dootmir, (iott(‘ ])oudro, 
o.Vst rargont (pio vous UK-pi’isoz. .I)it(‘s-inoi, dii tons c(iux qni vi(‘n- 
ii(‘nt ici, (piol (.‘stcjolui (|ui prodnit bi ])lus d^dfot ?’ Jo u^'ii sais ri(‘n, 
liii dis-je. ‘ lOli bioii ! c’<‘st JM. d<i Moiitmarlol‘ (pii vdoiit quatro 
on cinq f(jis I’an.’- — Pijunpioi (‘st-il cousidi'-rd? ‘ J’arc'c (pTil a dos 
(iolfres ploins do pre/in/>inj)itt * (il tira (piol([n(*s lonis do sa jxxilui) ; 

‘ tout CO (pii oxist(‘. (3st ronfornu'* dans C(‘s ])(*tit(‘S ])id(;os, (pii piiuvcnt 
vous coiidniro coiumoddiuoiit an bout du iiiondo. Tons l(‘s lioniiiK's 
obdissent a C(3ux qni onl cidto jioudro, (it s’(iin])r(\s.s(iut dc les sia vir. 
(!’cst uidpriscr lo boulioiir, la 1ib(ir(<‘, los joiiissancos do. tout genre, 
(pie de mdpriscr rargont.’ l ii o<»rdoi» bbai passa sous los kiiM'drcs; 
(it j (3 dis; C(i seigneur ost bi(iU jdus conb'ut d(; son (jordon (pie do 
mille et mille do vus pid(;es — ‘ Qiiaiid je doiiiaiubi an roi uiie pen- 
sion,’ reprit Qin-siiay, ‘ (d(‘st coiiiiue si je liii disois : Doinuiz-inoi 
un nioyen d’avoir nn meilkiur diner, d’avoir iin liabit plus cliaud, line 
voiturc pour me garaiitir de la jJui(i, ot me transport(ir sans fatigiui. 
Alais cedui qui liii demanda riiban, s’il osoit dire C(i qu’il ponse, di- 
Koit : J’ai dc la vaiiitd, et je vondnus bien, (piand je jiasse, voir lo 

peuple me re§^rder d’lin ceil bCdoinent admirateur, et se ranger devant 
nioi ; je voudrois bien, quand j’entre dans line chambre, faire un eifet 

* “Alois banquierdc la cour, qui laLssa une fortune de trente-deux 
millions a son fils lo Marquis de Bnnioy.” — A>/. 
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ot fixer rattentioii de gens qni sc moqueront pent-etre cle moi h ihmh 
depart ; jc voudrois bien etre appelo Monscignenr par la multitude.” 
Tout cela n’est-il pas du vent? Cc rubau ne lui servira de rien dans 
presque tous los pa^'s ; il ne lui dontic aueunc puissance : mais nu/s 
pieces mo doniKUit par tout les moyens de secouri'r les malheuroux. 
Vive la toute-puissaiite poudre do prelinpinpin /’ A ces derniers 
mots on fjntendit riro aiix eclats dans la piece d^i cote, qui n’eteit 
separee quo par une portiere. La i)orte etant ouverte, lo Roi entra 
avec Madame ct M. de (lontant. 11 dit, Vive la poudre do prclin- 
pinpin! Docteur, pourricz-vous m’en procurer? Le Roi etoit entre, 
et il lui avoit ])rls fau1aisi(j d’<'*couter ce quo Ton disoit. Madaiue 
fit dc grandes amities an doctinir, ct lo Roi, riant et parlant de la 
poudre avec eloge, sortit. Jo m*cn allois ct Ic docteur aussi. ,le 
me mis amssitot ii ecriic cette ctmversation. On mo dit depuis 
M. (j[uesnay etoit fort instruit do c;ert;Aines clioses qui ont rapport 
aux finances, et (pi’il etoit un grand I^Jconomisf(\ Mais jo ne sais ])as 
trop CO quo e’est. Ce (ju’il y a dc ccu tain, e’est (pi’il avoit beaucoup 
d’esprit; il etoit fort gai (J- fort plaisant, et ties habile medecin.” 

Tlic sect of (iuosnay, ns is well known, were very fnv 
from Iteing (iiitliusiasls on oertain subjects wliicli lill 
ordinary men witli anxiety and dclig'lit; tlicy were no 
lovers of liberty ; on the contrtiry, a re^i^iilar despotism, 
de.ywti^nte huja^' was tbc g'overnment of wliicli tlicy 
rather ap])rovcd. — iomorant lias been the clamour 
i-aised against them by senseless jiartisans in this coinitry, 
and oven in France, where they have been ridiculously 
confounded with tlui promottu’s of the llevolution ! Ihit, 
erroneous as their views Avere upon some of those great 
(piestions which most m^arly concern the happiness of 
mankind, they could ill brook, in the government, any 
base or sordid artifices, inconsistent Avith, and inimical 
to ])uhlic morals. (Jnesnay is rejtresented as always 
ready boldly to bear testimony to the truth on such 
matters, even Avithin the- ]u*ecincts of the court. Thus 
the Journal, giving a [iretty minute detail of the method 
pursued systematically by the government to obtain the 
contents of letters sent by post, and Avhich had groAvn 
into a regular department, Avith a suj^erinteiident and 
six or seven clerks, i\[ad. du irausset adds — Le docteur 
Quesnay, plusieurs fois dcA^ant moi, s’est mifi .en fureur 
contre cet infehne ministre, eomme il fappeloit ; et a lei 
point que recume lui Axuioit a la houche. Jo ne dinerois 
plus A’okmtiers avec rintendant des postes qu’avec le 
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boTin’caii, disoit Ic docteiir.’* “ II faiit avouer” (she adds^ 
iifitiirally cnoiigli), qiie dans rappartenient de la mai- 
tressc du roi il est etoiiiiant d’entendro de parcils propos ; 
et cela a durd viiigt aiis sans qu’on en ait parle. C'etoit 
la probite qni parloit avec vivacito, disoit M. do Marigni, 
et non I’liumenr on la lualveillance (j^ui s'exlialoit.” 

Upon anofcber occasion, slic relates some information 
wliicli she had from tliis upright and able man, respect- 
ing what liad recently passed between the King and 
several of his most powerful ministers. At tlie time, 
no doubt, the anecdote bore the liiglu^st value; but the 
ministers and tlu^ir iiiaster too are now almost forgotten ; 
and the anecdote has lost its interest, or only retains any 
importance fi*om the circumstance oF a truly eminent 
person having relai(‘<l it, and being thus accidentally 
bi’ouglit into our vitnv. ‘‘ \h)ila" (says the Journalist), 
‘‘ ce epic le Roi avoit dit, a c(‘ que me confia, mon ami 
Quesnay, epii etoit, par parenthese, un giand genie sui- 
vaiit ropinion de tons ceux qui favoit connu, et de plus 
un liomme fort gai. 11 aimoit causer avec moi de la. 
campagne ; j’y a vois etc elcn'ec^ vt il me faisoit parhu* 
des hcihages de Normandie et du I\)itou, de la l ichesse 
des fermiers, et de la manicre de cadtiver. C’ctoit Ic^ 
meilleur homme du monde, vt (]ui etoit eloigne de la, plus 
petite intrigue. 11 etoit bien ])lus oecu})e a la cfuir de la, 
meilleiire manicre de cultivei* la, bu’re (jnci de tout cc qui 
s’y ])assoit.” She adds, that M. de la Riviere was the 
man whom he esteemed the most, and wboscj capacity 
he thought the higliest ; diMuning him the only fit piu*- 
son for the administration of the financ(‘s. The reader 
is aware, that this al)le minister, wlio had been Intendant 
at Martini(pie, Avas the most early, and among the most 
distinguished followers of (Quesnay. 

Quesnay appears, like tlic rest of his sect, to have 
been impressed with a ]:)eculiar dislike and dread of the 
bigoted party in Franco. When they had failed in 
their attempt to make the King divsmiss Madame de 
Pompadour, after the affair of Damiens, tluiy meanly paid 
the utmost court to her, though in private. They came 
in great numl)ers to Avait upon her ; and female <levotees 
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were peculiarly anxious to show their respect. The 
doctor made himself very merry,” says our authoress, 
“with this change of opei-ations ; and, when I urged in 
defence of those good ladies, that tliey miglit, after all, 
be sincere. Ay, said he, but then they must take carii 
how they ask for anything;” — a sagacious remark, 
which we reeomimmd to the attention of our statesmen 
in the present day, to those especially who may turn 
their minds towards the political history of the rat 
species. About this time. Mad. du Hausset relates a 
curious conversation respecting the Dauphin, afterwards 
lA)uis XVI., occasion(‘d by the fears of the philosopher, 
tiiat persecution would revive. “ Un jour j’etois chez 
le docteur (Ju(‘snay j)enda.nt (jne Madame etoit a la 
comedie. L(^ Ma.r(juis de Mirabeaii y vint ; et la conver- 
sjiti(jn lilt quehiue t(‘ms fort ennuyeuse pour nioi, n’y 
elant (juc'stion rpie du /jrodnit net ; enfin on ]mrla. d’autrc‘S 
choses.” As the alarms which occupied them have been 
moi ‘0 than falsilitid l)y the event, we need not give the 
conversation ; hut (^uesnay’s opinion of the Dauphin is 
wortli recording, llo thought him virtuous and fidl ot 
good intenfioiis, and a, man of ))arts, but likely to he 
ruled hy the Ingots; and he expected that the Molinist.s 
and Jamcuh^t^ would unite against the philosophers, and 
be su]i]3orted by the new (^ueen, Mario Antoinette. A 
sjiyingof M. duMuy,that VOltaire deserved the punish- 
ment of death, alarmed him with the prospect of a ])er- 
secuting reign ; and he added, that he hoped he should 
not live hmg enough to see those evil days. There is 
much good s(us(j in Miralnuifs remark u^nm this occa- 
skm. lie said, the philr)so])hers on their side were 
pushing matters too far; and they both agree in com- 
mending a. late saying of Duclos — “ ( V\s jdiilosophes en 
feront taut (pfils me forceiout a alter a vepres et a la 
grande messe.” They all agreed, too, in regarding the 
continuance of Louis X\'^.’s reign as of extreme import- 
ance to the cause of toleration and liberality ; but a little 
incident occurred, which one should have thought cal- 
culated to give them some doubts of that monarch’s 
gentleness, where he was himself concerned, and even 
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to create a suspicion, tliat tlieir favourite form of govcrn- 
iiient, absolute monarchy, was not always safe for pliilo- 
so})hers, any more than for tlic bulk of mankind. One 
day Quesiiay came all in despair. Mirabeau liad been 
suddenly carried oft' by the agents of the best of possible 
systems, and shut up in tlie castle of Vincennes, for some 
expressions in his work on I'axation. The constitutional 
means of redress adopted on tin’s molaiudioly occasion, 
according to the true jirinciples of the most perfect 
government, are Avortliy of notice ; the more so, becauKse, 
as extremes often meet, it happens, that, in our times, 
some of the lowest and most ignorant understandings 
in the world are recommending Franco to renew tlie 
very same order of things, wliich they agi*ee with the 
truly enliglitened Fconomistsin holding to be the purest 
kind of constitution. First, Mad. de Mirabeau was to 
‘‘throw lu'rself at Mad. d(^ Pompadour's feet;" — tlu‘se 
are Quesnay’s own ex])r(‘ssi()ns. Them himself, 
through \\\(^ feiame-de-cluiinbre, interceded with the same 
illustrious lady for his noble and ])hilos()plncal fiiend ; 
and tlu) conversation is givcm at lull hmgth. At first, 
the worthy concubine was ])lc‘as('d to sjieak favonrahly 
of the Mar(|uis, and 1o ol)sei*v(‘, that his work JJ Amides 
Homines had done him credit. At this moment opf)or- 
tunely entered the Lieulenant of tlie Police, of whom 
she asked whether h(‘ had r<‘ad iho new book on l\axa- 
tion. Yes, said the Liiaitenant, lait justly deeming 
himself oflicially an object of susi)i(a’on, he added, that 
it was not he who had d(‘nounc(‘d 1h(^ author. Peing 
further asked his opinion of it, la^ cit(‘d the jiassage 
which seems to have causid Ihe arr(‘s1. It is simjily a 
remark, that tla^ King, with twenty millions of subjects, 
could not obtain their services for waint of money. At 
this the dear lady takes the alarm — “ (^uoi ! il y a c(da, 
docteur?" she exclaims, lie tries to soften her, and 
succeeds ; — the King arrives, and the (hector ndirc^'s, 
leaving her to urge his suit. She found the King, we 
are told, furious against Mirabeau, but did all she could 
to appease him, and was seconded by the Lieutenant. 

It seems that Quesnay never was easy in tJie King’s 
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presence, — not from bashfulness, but from a kind of* 
fear, which is thus described : “ Un jour le roi lui parlant 
chez moi, et le docteur ayant I’air tout trouble, apres quo 
le roi fut sorti, jc lui dis — ^ Vous avez fair embarrasse 
devant le roi, et ccpendant il cst si bon !’ — ‘ Madame, 
ni’a-t-il repondu, je suis sorti a quarante ans de mon vil- 
lage, et j’ai bicn pen d’cxpericnce du mondc, aiiqucl jo 
m’habitiie difficilemont. Lorsquc jc suis dans une cham- 
bre avoc le roi, je mo dis, A^oila un honiine qui pout me 
faire coupor la tote, et cctte idee mo trouble.’ ” She urges 
consolatory to])ics, takiiig* his expressions literally — 
Mais la justice et la bonte du roi no devroicnt-elles 
pas vous rassuror ?” lie answers, that the affiiir is one 
of feeling, and not of reason : — and the editor, in a 
note, seems to lake it mucli in the sense of the femmc-de- 
chamhre, that his remedy is of a more constitutional 
description : lie argues that, by law, no King of Franco 
can cut off any man’s head Avitliout a trial. It is singular 
enough, that neither Mad. du Ilausset nor Mr. Crawford 
should have rellected on the preceding story of Mira- 
beau’s arrest for ])utting the King in a passion by a. 
remark upon tlie princi])les of taxation ; they might 
there have perceived the ground of Quesmiy’s alarms, 
Avhich he described with a little jocose exaggeration. 

We trust our readers will (^asily j^ai'don us for having 
dwelt so long iipOn the subject of this excellent person. 
The services Avhich he has rendered to science and to 
mankind are worthy of a greater fame than he enjoys. 
Without adopting the opinions of tlie sect which he 
founded, opinions in many respects erroneous, but chiefly 
from being pushed too far, we cannot hesitate iii ascrib- 
ing to his theory the high merit of having first given 
to political economy the form of a regular science; of 
having begun Ihe destruction of the mercantile system, 
which I)i’. Smith coni])leted ; of having turned the at- 
tention of statesmen, as well as theorists, to the para- 
mount importance of agriculture ; and, above all, of 
having first put rulers out of conceit with too much 
governing. The ridicule cast upon Quesnay’s school by 
jKU’sons ignorant of its great merits, chiefly by mere 
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men of the world, w^oiild be hardly worth our notice, 
but that it shows itself a little in some of Mr. Crawfoi d s 
comments. The sif^ht of a real sect of philosophei's, ac- 
knowledging a master, bound tog’ether by R community 
of principles, as well as by private friendship, and de- 
voted to the propagation of those tenets with enthusiasm, 
had in it something strange, which easily became ludi- 
crous, in the polished and gay court near which they 
sprung up. But while superiicial men made themselves 
merry at their expense, the more rational observer could 
not fail to respect them for tlieir merits and their vir- 
tues, and to be interested in the revival of a kind of 
connexion little known to modern times, but famous for 
having first planted and cultivated })hilosophy among 
mankind. The Economists were, in reality, and not 
merely in appearance, a seed (d' ])hiloso[)liers ; they acted 
from honest zeal for the truth, and not from fashion, 
eccentric tastes, or tlie lov(? of singukuaty ; their sole 
object was to enlighten and im])rove mankind ; and to 
them, among ])olitical impiirers, ludongs the rare praise 
of having first pointed out the natural older of things, 
or the observed coiu'se of miture in th(3 conduct of th(i 
world, as the example and guide of liuman polity. 

Sectafuit smare nuHliim, Juienn/ue imri, 

JVatur(f}/if/He seqni, vitaiiK/ue it/ipcHdcre vero, 

Nec aibi sed tofo pnuitum se creder**- tnutidv. 

In the course of this artiede we liave seen several 
notable illustrations of the maainer in which tlie most 
important afl'airs were managed under the trampnl, 
regular and legitimahi g(jvernment of the Bourbons as 
long as they owed their crown solely to divine right, 
and had no occasion to think of their subjects. The 
sycophants of those days, as well as of the iii esent, called 
it paternal; but it should seem that the intei'csts of the 
dear children were somewliat less attended to than the 
whims of the mistre.ss, a sort of stepmother wliose ])ower 
was so great and whose interfei’ence so continual, that 
we marvel no one ever started against the phrase 
gouvernement pater nel, tliat of gouvernement de niaratre. 
The following passage deserves to be extracted as car- 
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lying with it decisive evidence of the gross mismanage- 
ment of public affairs, wlierever the people have no 
voice. It is a s[)ecimen of the manner in which tlie 
wheels of government are moved when left to the 
Prince’s vsole direction. It is in fact the liistory (but, of 
course, the secret liistory, for in sucli states there can be 
no other) of a great cliange of ministry ; the dismissal 
of a Keeper of tlie Heals, and a cliief Minister of State. 
We therefore humbly recommend it to the diligent 
perusal of the Lords Eldon aiul (Jastlereagh, Avho aie 
sup])osed to feel our rustic mode of governing by par- 
liaments, tiials ])y jury and a free ])rcss, as somewhat 
cumbrous and burthensome. J5y way of preface, we 
should mention that the thne Avhcn the following drama 
begins, is immediately after Damiens’ attempt on the 
King’s life, when the efforts made by the parti devot to 
procure the favourite’s dismissal had nearly succeeded. 
TIkj place is the fa-voiirite’s room ; the actors speak for 
themselves, and the a(*tion takes U]) about two days. 
All the rule's of the drama a*re well observed. As the 
language of the oi'iginal is not the Law French known 
to the Chancellor, and as it differs as widely, both in 
gemders, grammar, and vocabulary from that French 
which our Foreign Secretary is said to talk with great 
fluency and imperturbable boldness — being in short 
still further rentoved from his Lordshi])’s French than 
his ])arliamentary dise-ourse is from the vulgar tongue, 
we feel the necessity of de])arting from our usual plan, 
and givi]ig a translation of the oiiginal scene, for the 
benefit of those nolile ])ersonages ; but it shall be a 
faithful and even a literal one. 

“ (Enter, first, ^lad. La ]\lareelialc dc ^Mirepoix, confidante of Pom- 
. paduur ; and on coming in she immediately begins) — 

J^I(uL de M. \\ hat’s the meatier, Ma'am ? N\ liat are all those j)aclv- 
ages ? Your servants say you ai*(i going. 

Mad. de Pompadour. Alas ! my dear friend, the IMaster^ will have it 
so, according to ^lons. de Macliaut.’* 


* Not Dr. (juesnay — but the King. 

* Keeper^of the Seals and of Mad. de Mirepoix, as well as Minister 
of the Marino. 
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Mad, de M. And what advice did he give the King ? 

Mad. de P, That I should go without delay. Ilaiisset! (calling to 
the maid — who comes in and undresses her, that she ina}^ be more 
at her ease upon the sohi.) 

Mad. de M. lie wishes to have it all his own way, this keeper of 
ours, and he is betraying you ; wlioevcr leaves the table loses the 
game. 

(Enter the Abbe de Dornis, IM. de Soubiso, and IM. do IMarigni — 
who all remain closeted with tlie ladies for an hour. Then 
exeunt. Then follows a scene between j\[. de ^larigni and the 
Maid.) 

M. de Marufni. She remains; but muni mum.^ She/11 pretend to 
go, that her enemies may bo quieted — ’Tis the little ISIareehale has 
decided the matter, but her keeper will pay the reckoning. (Muter 
Dr. Quesnay, who tells a fable of a fox, who being at a table with 
other beasts, persuaded one of tluan that his eni'inics were in pur- 
suit of him, in order to fall heir to his share of the food.) The rest 
of the piece, its denouement, avo must give in the narrative of 
Mad. du llausset. 

“ I did not see my mistress again till late at night, when I put 
her to bed. She was more composed; things Avere going on better 
and better for her and Machaut; he^- faithless friend was dismissed. 
The King returned to his former habits of fiiMpienling her apart- 
ment. 1 learnt from JM, do jMarigni that the ablx* had boon to 
M. d’Argenson (the Minister of War) to })ersnade him to live on a 
more .amicabhi footing Avith my mistiAsss, and that -ho had nnd. Avith 
a cold reception. * He is pulled up with Machant’s dismissal,’ said 
the abbe, ‘ as it leaves the Held open to the ablest and most (5X])eri- 
enced; and I fear a dreadful struggle may ensue.’ ’fhe next day 
my mistress having ordered her chair, 1 Avas curious to knoAv where 
she Avas going, as she schhun went out exe(‘])l, to (*hurch, or to some 
of the ministers. I learnt that she Avon t to IM.^d’Argenson’s. An 
hour afterwards she returned, and ajq)cared to be very much out of 
sorts. She stood leaning over the cliimney-])iece, with her eyes 
fixed on the jambs. I’lie abbe came in. 1 Availed while she tejok 
off her clo.ak and gloA’cs — she kej)t her hands in her mull. ’Fhe 
abbe looked at Jier for some minutes, and then said — ‘ You hav(^ the 
air of a sheep in a reverie.* She roused herself, and answeiAMl, 
throwing her mutf on the sofa — ‘ It’s the Avolf that throAvs the sheep 
into a reverie.’ T left the room. The King came soon after, and I 
heard my mistress sobbing. The abbe came and bid mo bring 
some Hoffman’s dro])S. The King himself prepared the cordial 
Avith sugar, and gaA^o it to her with the most gracious air possible — 
she candidly smiling and kissing liis liands. T lt‘ft tlie room; and 
heard early in the morning, the n(5xt day but om*, that M. d’Argen- 
son was banished. It Avas all his own fault; and this is the greatest 
proof of her influence my mistress ever gave. The King was 


‘ Orig. Mutus, which is a vulgar word for silence — and may bo of 
use to our great negotiator at the impending Congress. 
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extremely fond of M. d’Argeiison ; and the war both by sea and 
land required those two ministers to have remained in office. 
Such, at least, was the prevailing opinion, at the time, among all 
classes.” 

We may add to this, that her proteji^e M. de Soiihise 
was kept in the command of tlie army by her influence, 
wliile he ruined tlie campaign. Tlie battle of Rosbacli, 
accordingly, threatened to shake her ascendancy, ami 
attempts were made to dismiss her ; but some trifling 
success soon after was gained by the Marshal, and she 
was confirmed in favour ; although our journalist men- 
tions a cruel mortification that happened, from some 
one to whom Mad. de Pompadour was talking of tlu^ 
‘‘ great victory ” of her friend, never having heard 
of it. 

There is no reason whatever to doubt the accuracy 
of all Mad. du Ilausset’s details; for, beside the strong 
internal evidence of the style, and the testimony borne 
to her character by M. de Marigni, the coincidences of 
her story, with the narratives of other writers, who 
were in all probability unknown to her, wherever tlu^y 
touch on the same subject, afford irrefragable j)roof of 
her correctness. This remark aj)})lies also to the Me- 
moires Secretes of Duclos, which were not published till 
after Mad. du Ilaiisset’s death. The dismissals, for in- 
stance, of which we have just seen the secret springs, 
arc mentioned by him (tom. ii. p. 441, 510) in terms 
quite consistent with the statement of the Journal, as 
far as he knew the cause of that change; exce 2 )t that 
he speaks of Machaut as Minister of tlie Marine only, 
and does not mention the Seal. lie adds, that never 
was there anything worse timed than turning out those 
cxjierienced ministers, more especially as their succes- 
sors were persons of the most manifest incapacity. In- 
deed, this author (and be it recollected, that he was 
no gossiping waiting-maid, but the Historiographer of 
France) seems to have been abundantly sensible of the 
pernicious influence enjoyed by Iloyal mistresses at the 
old legitimate Court of Versailles. To Madame de Main- 
tenon he ascribes, in detail, the change of Louis XIV.’s 
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plan of campajgn, when she procured tlie dismissal 
of Ohamillart ; and indeed her power during a period 
of thirty-five years was generally admitted by all 
Europe. Mad. de Pompadour exercised an equal 
sway: perhaps, from the character of the King, and 
the comj^lexiou of the times, her influence was more 
important. Duclos ascribes to it entirely the alliance 
with Austria, and the war of 1756, admitted by all 
French politicians to have been the greatest error ever 
made in foreign afiaii*s, and the cause of all the mischiefs 
that happened pi-eviously to tla^ Itcvolution. The flat- 
teries of Marie Thei*ese, and the vanity oi* being thought 
her personal friend, were the sole cause of this line of 
policy. ^ 

A trifling anecdote in the Journal shows the trifling 
causes which were su])posed to influence so im])ortant a 
matter as the patronage of tlu'. ministci's. Mad. du 
Ilaussct obtained a military ]H>st for a relation, from a 
])erson of high rank, on the condition tliat she made her 
mistress give tlie latter a ])art to play iit tlu‘ir private 
theatricals, whicli had only a few lines to recite. It 
must be admitted, hcnyciver, that these pages are full of 
proofs showing how generally and cordially th(^ favourite 
was hated by the pul)li(\ 1die f(‘ar of this br(‘aking out 
in some act of violence, seems now ancl then l(^ have 
restrained her; it was indcu'd th(‘. only obstauhi to h(‘r 
absolute sway; and it certainly had this cflleet uj)on her 
worthy and philosophical hrotlier, Af. (hi Marigni, who, 
greatly to her chagriTi, constantly resisted all oilers of 
promc)tion, whether by place, rank, oi* marriage, saying, 
that for himself he loved a quiet life, and for her, it 
would be far worse if lui acceded to her earnest wishes — 
“as the Ifoyal mistress(3s are always suriiciently hated 
on their own account, without sharing in the odium be- 
longing to ministciis.” 

At the period to which the Journal refers, Turgot 
was a young man entering into public life ; but there is 
one passage relating to him which we shall transcribe, 
although of no very remarkable interest. 

“ Tin jour que j’etois a Paris j’allois diner chez le doeteiir. II 

VOL. III. 2 C 
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avoit assGz cle mondo coiitro son ordinaire, et entre autres un jeuni* 
maitre dcs requetes d’une hclle figure, qui ])ortoit un nom do tone 
dont je no mo souvions pas, mais qui etoit fils du prevot dos Mar- 
cliands, Turgot. On parla beauooup d’administration, cc qui d’aboid 
ne m’ariima pas; onsuito il fut question do I’aniour dos Franoois 
pour lour roi. M. Turgot prit la parole, et dit — ‘ Cot amour n’ost 
point avouglo, o’est un s(intinient profond et un souvenir confus i\v 
grands bienfaits. La nation, et je dirai plus I’Furope et rhumanit«>, 
doivent a un roi do France, (j’ai oublic lo noin)‘ la liborte; il a 
etabli los communes ct donuo h uno multitude immense d’homuh\s 
uno existence civile. Jo sais qu’on pout dire avee raison, qu’il a 
sorvi son inti'rct on los afiVancliissant ; qu’ils lui out payc Ics retb*- 
vances, et qu’c7ifin il a voulu par la, afibiblir la puissance des grands 
et do la noblesse. Mais qu’en lesiilte-t-il ? Que cette operation osi 
k la fois utile, ])oliti(pie et humaino.* — Dos rois (ui general, on passa 
k Louis XV.; et le memo M. Turgot dit quo son regno seroit h 
jamais celebie pour ravanceuKuit des sciences, le progres des 
lumieres d(‘ la ]diilosoplni‘,. Il ajoida (pi’il manquoit a Louis X\\ 
CO quo Louis XIV. avoit do tro]>, inui grande o])inion do lui-meiMc : 
qu’il etoit instruit; quo persouuo ne conuoissoit mieux rpie lui la 
topograpbie do la I’rance ; qu’au considl, son avis (doit toiijoiirs le 
plus juste; ([u’il (doit fucdieux (pi’il n’tadt pas plus de confianccMii 
lui-nmine, ot ne ]da(;at pas sa conliaiice dans un premier ministi-e 
approuv (3 do la nation. Tout le mond(‘ fut de son avis. Jo priai 
M. Qu(‘snay d’ccairo co qu’avoit dit lo jeune d’nrgot, ot jo b' 
raontrai a Madame. Flb^ fit a ce sujet I’ldogo de ca maitre ibs 
roqudt(3S ; ct en ayant pa-rb‘ au Roi, il dit, ‘ L’ost uno bonne race.’ ' 

P(‘vh;i])H, witlioiil iiitoudiiijg to throw the sh\g*1it(‘st 
iiiil)utatioii ol‘ an artifi(H‘ or an intri<g]i(^, upon M. Turg'ot, 
we may he permitted to suspect, that tliis conversation 
was desig,-ned to rcuich th(‘ royal ear, tliroiio-li tlie faitlifnl 
mad. dll llaiisset. Tliese are necessnrily the menus 
of inlhicnciiip; courts and tluur policy in an arbitrnrv 
g;ovc‘rmnent. In Eng^land, M. 'rin\i>*ot would have nt- 
tacked the ministry opeidy in Parliament, or throiig'li 
the press. In France, he was obliged to ,^/)eak at the 
waiting- woman of the King's mistress. 

There are many traces in this Journal, of the alann^^ 
wdiich thinking men felt, even at that time, on the state 
of public affairs, and their conviction that some dread- 
ful catastrophe would one day l)e rendered inevitahit* 
by the blind obstinacy of the (k)urt, and its pertinacious^ 
refusal of all propositions for a reform of abuses. iVft< r 
some sliort and inenicient administrations had sue- 

' Philippc-le-TiOug. 
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cceded to that of d'Argonson and Macdiaut, the Due de 
Choiseul, as is well known, was appointed, and carried 
on the war for the last four years, to the ruin and dis- 
comfiture of the French arms. He was, however, the 
greatest of all Mad. de Pomj)ad()ur’s favourites. Dif- 
ferent persons view the same character in various lights. 
A grave writer describes him as a petit-maitre sails 
talens et Ksans instruction, q\u a un pen de phosphoro 
dans I’esprit.” lint our douriuilist, si'eing' liim vv^ith her 
lady’s eyes, explains at once the cause of the fa vour he 
enjoyed, and of his n'lnaiiiing so long* in the thi’ee 
highest offices of tlie Static in sjiitci of liis (constant 
failures. ‘‘ Ses manieres avec ell(‘- etoient Ics plus ai- 
mahles dii mmuh', res])(H^tiuMises et galantes; il n’etoit 
pas un jour sans la voir.” Jim* brother and her physician 
thought very differently of him ; tlu^y agreed with tlie 
grave writer. 

“ Co n’ost qu’mi petit-maitro, dii lo doclt nr, ot s’il ('(oit plus juli, 
fait pour otvo un favori d’Honri III. ]iO ]\rar(pus do Mirabeau 
oiitra avco iM. do la b’ivioro. ( ’(^ royauino, dit Miraboau, ost bion 
mal ; il ii’y a rii sontiuioiis ('norglipu's, ni ar^caifc jujiir l(\s supploor. 
II no peut-otro ivgvnor**, dit la ILvirro, ([no [)ar inui (.•() 1 k[U(‘*Io ooruino 
a la Cliin(}, on par qiiolcjiu' grand boulc^vorsiniund- inb i icair. Mais 
nialbeiir a (icnx: (]ni s’v tronviu'ont ; Ui [XMiph; Frain.ois n’y va [)as 
d(! main luorto. (Jos ])ar(dcis nio liroiit troiublor, (d j(‘ niNanpn'ssai 
do soitir. ]M. de IMarigiii on lit do iik'miio, sans av((ir I’air d’i}tro 
alfoct(‘ do CO ([u’on disoit. Vous av(3z ontiaidv, mo dit-il ; inais 
idayoz [)as p(Mir; rioii n’ost ri'-jadd de (*(3 ([ui s(i dit cIk'Z b* do(d(Mir; 
CO sunt d’lKjiiiK'tcs gens, (pioicpi’nii juMi cliinnTicfuos ; ils lu^ savent 
pas s’arrcter. Ce])ondant ils sunt, jo cruis, daiis la bonne vuie ; lo 
inallieur est (pi’ils passent lo buL .IVcris oda (ui lent lant,” 

Dut the King, and the foniKu* favouritAis of cither 
sex, received a very solemn warning to the same effect, 
in a remarkable anonymous IcttAU* stmt to them myste- 
riously, as well as to the PolitMi. Our Journalist has 
kept a copy of this jiicce, whicb is written with a force 
and clearness worthy of Junius, but pm’iiaps in a mor(3 
chaste style, and with less (d* inannerisni. We conclude 
our extracts with the intimduction ot the letter, which 
is addressed to the King. 

“ Sire — This* address proceeds from one who is zealous in your 
service. Truth is always unpalatable, especially to princes. Ilabi- 

2 c 2 
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tuated to flattery, they only see objects in those colours which are 
pleasing to thoir oycs. But I have meditated and read much ; ami 
1 here oiler to your Majesty the result of my reflections. You have 
Jong been living invisible iii the hands of persons who had an 
interest in preventing you from feeing seen, and making you afraid 
to speak. All direct communication is thus cut off between the 
sovereign and his peoiile. Shut up in the recesses of your 2)alace, 
you become daily more like the eastern emperory; but think, Sir, J 
beseecli you, of their usual fate. You will probably rely on your 
troops ; and so did they. But he who trusts to this resource, and 
makes himself only the king of the soldiers, is dooiiied, ere long, to 
see those soldiers feel their power, ami abuse it. Your finances are 
in the utmost disorder, and most states have owed their ruin to this 
cause. The ancient conn non wi^alths were maintained by the spirit 
of patriotism, which united all their citizens together for the general 
safety. In our times, money has become its substitute ; this is now 
the universal a| 5 ent, and you have it not. The spirit of purse-pride 
infects all parties, and domineers at court; eyerythiug has heeoiue 
venal, and all ranks arc confounded. Siiici) the dismissal of Messrs. 
d’Argenson and INfachaut, your ministers are without genius, and 
without cajiaeity for business. You aloiio aie blind to their inefli- 
cioney, because they bring to you the work of clerks somewhat 
abler than themselves, and pass it for their own. They carry on 
the Vmsiiiess by experiments from day to day ; but there is nothing 
like a government, d'he army is disgust (jd with the changes in 
the military administration; and the Ixjst oflicers arc retiring from 
it. A seditious spirit shows itself in tlic Barliaments ; you betake 
yourself to the resource of corniption, and the remedy is worse 
than the mischief ; it is introducing vice into the sanctuary of 
justice, and iufoeting the noble parts of the State. Would a cor- 
rupted Parliament ever have braved the fury of the league to 
preserve the crown for its rightful .sovereign ?” 

We here must elese our account of this curious 
Journal, and of the volume to which it belongs. If, in 
tlic course of our remarks upon Fi-encli intrigue in 
former times, we may seem to have dwelt much upon 
the vices of the old (jovernment, it is only because we 
feel the importance to France and to Fnglaiid of correct 
notions being entertained upon tlie subject. There is 
a senseless and a prolligate party in both countries, 
whose eiforts are, without interjuission, directed to the 
praise of the old, and the disparagement of the new 
order of things, established among our neighbours. 
Nothing but the grossest ignorance can obtain a hearing 
for sugh miserable folly on eitlier side of the Channel. 
But it is the duty of every friend of his country, and of 
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human improvement^ to contribute liis efforts towards 
withstanding and exposing the attempts thus made to 
effect a counter-revolution, whicli could only, if it suc- 
ceeded, lead, through confusion and slaughter, to a re- 
newal of systematic misgovern men t and oppression. 
Happily; indeed; its success now seems wliolly out of 
the question ; but the attemjit would ensure vast tem- 
porary misery to France liersclf, and would endanger 
the peace of all her neighbours. How far tlie prescuit 
government of that country is the best of whicli the 
nature of things will admit, is another question, into 
whicli we forbear entering on tin’s occasion. We arh 
disposed, how^ever, to regard it witli a favourable eye, 
and to give nil credit to those who liave of late so 
steadily administered it. C(‘rtainly its j)rodigious su- 
periority over the former constitution is too manifest to 
ndm.it of a doubt; and those who nn^ im])atientto see it 
still more nearly resemble our . own, should rellect, that 
ours was not the w'^ork of contrivance, but of time ; that 
there is an essential difference in the prc^sent iiolitical 
cliaractcr and habits of tlie tw-o nations; and that the 
peaceful continuance of the (‘xisting oi-der of things, by 
])reparing our neighbours I’or a still greater share of 
liberty, wall, in all human probability, ensure to them 
the possession, with the capacity of enjoying it. 
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(I'KIiKUAKY, 1822.) 

Suj^jilcment anx Mclaufjcs (V Ilistoiro^ do JJtU'ratiirc, § Tires 
iDi VoriefeniUc. l^aris, 1820. 

lx our Sixtlctli Kiiiulior/ wo ^-avo au account of tlio 
curious col lc(!lion of Tracts wliich tlio late Mr. Quiutiu 
Orawford liad ])rintcd, but witldiold from the public. 
Ho, some tim(‘. bcforci Ids dcvatli, added flic Supplement 
wliicli is now lictbre us, and which, Miougli also un- 
publishod, wo have uiKlorstood ho did not object to 
}iav(i candidly dis(*nss(‘d. Idioro Avas in truth 7io reason 
why he sliould dn'ad the severity of criticism in any 
part of tlio work, ddio contimts wore all extremely iii- 
torestino* ; and the ])ortion which pj-occioded from his own 
pen, displayed both sound jud<L»;ment and a, cori'cct taste. 

The first piece in this Su])plement is almost entirely 
by M. d(‘ Moillian, and contains a, nnmlHU* of judicious 
reflections upon tlie cliaracter aiid liistoiw of Louis XV., 
with several am‘(‘dotes juor' or less known already. 
The moral of the whole*, or the ])ractical ap{)lication is, 
that, of all kinds of aflection, by far the most worthless 
and unre*asonable Avas the entliiisiasm of the French for 
their Princes. Farly in his nd]L!;n, Louis XV. was 
taken dangerously ill at Metz ; aiul the Avhole people of 
France Avere thi’OAvn into an alarm Avhich hardly anv 
public CA^eiit liad e\'er before excited. AVhen a preacher, 
in the course of the sermon deliA^ered upon his recovery, 
termed him in his jAresonce, according to the adulatory 
style of the pulpit in those days, Le bien-alme, the ex- 
pression was, by universal consent, deemed so peculiarly 
fitted to indicate the place he held in the hearts of all 

* Sec pngc a 02. 
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men, that it flew instantaneously over tlie whole nation, 
and became at once and everywhere united to his name. 
Had he died tlien, says our author, he would have 
been regarded as tlu' Titus of France in after times; 
and this, he very justly adils, without any one reason in 
the world, “except that he was handsome, young, and, 
dying in the flower of his age, Avould have got credit 
for all the good Avhich he might hav(‘ done.” Ihifor- 
tunately for his re|mtation, lu^ liv(‘d to an old ag(‘, and 
is now only rcanemhenMl as a. paltcaai of indoltnuu', vo- 
lu[)tuousness and insignilicancc, lare even among abso- 
lute monarchs. Ther(‘ is mu(*h Irulh in tlu‘ explanation 
here given of the great nain(‘ oftim ac([iiired by persons 
in distinguished stations, wlio an‘ (*ut olV suddcady in 
their youth. Tu Mdrcdlnx erisl The scuitiment of 
pity inclines the world to a fa vourahh' judgment ; and 
while tini(‘ has not heiui giviui for (‘oinmilting many 
faults or displaying many d(diei(;ncic‘s, th(‘ ohj(‘ct of ctmi- 
])assion is (l(‘cked in tlu^ attrilaites which an indulgent 
fancy takes pl(‘asur(‘ to invenl. Ihd I he Wcll-lH’loi'ed 
reigned sonunvliat too long to give' tla^ lull l)(‘n(‘(it of 
this ex(aise t(.) his votarii's. Il(‘ senaus ind(‘(id to have 
f(dt this; and Ik^ Avas ja'ohahly lather struck with shame 
than with the sensibility asca'ihed to him by iM. do 
Meilhan, Avhen he exclaim(‘d, in tli(‘ midst of the (en- 
thusiasm ('very whej*(‘ displayi'd by liis sul)j(‘cts, (Ittai- 
je done f (lit poar ctre taut dinn' f' Wh' greatly doubt if 
these paroxvsms of unmeaning and miscinh.'vcms feeling 
will ever again be* ('xhibiti'd among tla* h're'nch ; and 
Ave ti'ust, fo]* tla^ sake* both of prinec* and jx.'opk', they 
iKiAun* may— thc'ir iiu'A’itabh' (‘fleet l)(‘ing to spoil the 
one, and degrade* the* otla'i*. Ik'i haps the reader may 
Ik* of oinnion, that the s(*ntim(mts of divine I’ight, in 
Avhi(di kings are so prone to indulge*, [)roce(3d not uri- 
]iaturally from such excesses (A' devotion in their sub- 
je( 3 ts. The folloAving letter is full of them ; it is one of 
the very few acts of vigour ever peu’formed l)y Louis 
XV.; and, being addressed to his minister at the.* time 
of the disputes AAuth the l^irlianumts in 1771, induces 
our author to su[)pos(*, that it tlie Kfivcjlution, Avhich 
maiiA^ tliink Avas tlien so near, had bmkeii (Uit, he would 
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have had firmness enough to resist its further progress. 
It is written entirely in the King’s own hand, and ad- 
dressed to the Due de Richelieu. 

“ Pousse a bout conime je le suis, je ne puis plus diiferer de faire 
sentir k mon parlcmeiit quo jo suis le maitre absolu — quo ma puis- 
sance vient do i)ieu, ct quo jo n’en dois comptc qu’a lui lo jour oii 
il me retirora do ce niondo. Pour lors ils auront sous un autro 
maitro, non moins lo maitre, mais peiit-otre plus vif quo moi. Je 
suis roi ot inaitre, ou e’est le parlcmont! Personne ne veut coder, 
ot cependant il cst necessaire (pic quclqu’un plie. Je ne veux point 
detruirc le parlemcnt, mais jc le vciux ivduiro dans Ics jiistcs boines 
^oiir lesquels il a otci institm.* ; ainsi il faut (^n’i! cede, ou moi. Moi 
j’y mettrai toute la force que llicu a mise dans mes mains, ct jo 
ropandrai mon sang avec grand plaisir. B’il me doinande pardon, 
s’il obedt a cc que je lui commamle, avec joie je lui rendrai le pon- 
voir que jo lui avois confio. Mais apri s toiites Ics iiicartades ipio 
j’ai vues, je ne soilffrirai jamais qu’il piiisse me mettre dans le 111^*1110 
'embarras. 

“ Jc n’aimo pas plus I’autorito d( 3 s pretres, cn tant qu’ils veulent 
sortir des bornes mystiques ; mais jo veux qu’on rende ii Dieu ce 
qui ost a picu, ct a (Jc'sar ec (pii est a Oi^sar. Or Ct*sar no tient 
que de Dieu ce qui est a Ctisar, ct il ne lo laeliora a personne sur la 
torre Pran(;aiso. 

“ Vous pouvez communiquer ccci a ((ui vous voudrez, nYdant pas 
fait pour vous soul ; ainsi vous cn ferez Tusago quo vous jugcrez 
h propos. Jo ne lo signe pas lion plus; vous conhoisscz asscz mon 
eci'ituro pohr (^‘tre sur (pi’olle ost do moi; Je le ferois m^ine avec grand 
plaisir, s'll le falloit, tC me autre rouleur /” 

We surrender this singular letter to the unbounded 
admiration of the Ultra-Royalists on both sides of the 
Oliaimel. Tln^y will term it, no doul>t, very firm and 
vigorous, and extol the writer for twice expressing the 
deliglit with which lie was disposed to shed his blood for 
his lancied rights ; forgetting that his existence as a King 
was only for his people’s benefit, and that his blood could 
not full in drops unless theirs flowed in torrents. It is 
singular that this piece should be the composition of one 
who, of all the Kings that ever reigned, lived the longest 
time merely for liimself ; without any great and glaring 
vices certainly, and with hardly any attempts to extend 
his power; but. in a state of quiet, animal indulgence, 
which rendered his existence almost indifferent to his sub- 
jects. No case could therefore have occurred in which the 
rights of the crown were more peculiarly the private and 
personal interest of the sovereign ; and we will venture to 
say, that no sovereign who held them avowedly, or sub- 
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stantially for the benefit of the State, ever claimed, them so 
absolutely, or was more zealously devoted to uphold tliem. 

The next pieces which excite interest in this collec- 
tion relate to Louis XVI. and his unfortunate Queen ; 
containing a number of curious anecdotes, .Inany of 
them within JVIr. Crawford’s personal knoAvledgej of 
tliose two ill-fated . individuals, especially during* the 
latter years of their lives. There has, naturally enough, 
been so much exaggerated feeling on both sides res})cct- 
ing them, and facts have been in consequence so. dis- 
torted, that it is quite refresliing to read anythijig 
Avhich proceeds from a quarter of undeniable authorityi 
Mr-. C., though greatly disposed to take part with the 
sufferei’S', (and who indeed (*.an avoid such a ]Mirtiality ?) 
yet writes with such exeniplaiy calmness, that we cannot 
generally speaking, avoid giving credit to his narrativci 
Louis XVI. certainly owed tbe, love which he ob- 
tained from those who approacbi'd him to his .worth-, 
and not to the graces that ordinarily ca])tivat(^ the fre- 
quenters of a court. Itis (karacter, we are tobf .was 
reserved^ and his manners far from pre])ossessingi 
Dcs formes deliuces de grjuK^ et memo un ])eU 
brusques excluoient lui ectt(^ prevenance et cetto 

amcuiite dont les souverains peuvent (|ue1(pielV)is tirer 
un si grand parti ; (Failleurs son mainticai, ses manien's^ 
et un regard vacillant, produit par une vue cf)ni’te^ 
coniposoient im ensenilde peu imposant ; mais loutes 
ses actions et toutes ses paroles anhoneoiemt d(‘S idees 
justes, et surtout riiommc^ de l)i(;n.” Jlis great delect 
was a want of firmness, arising from want ot confidence 
in himself; and this again may be supposed to liave 
originated in the evil education which at first prevented 
him from trying his own powers in manly pursuits, 
and in the frivolous occupations in which all the 
periods of his life seem to liave been passed. When 
we apply such a term to them, it is only with reference 
to the exigencies of his station ; for, in a y)rivate person, 
such pursuits would have been innocent and even laud- 
able* His chief pleasure seems to have been the chase, 
and his favourite occupation some mechanical work, as 
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watcli-makiri^, in whi(;li he was so knowing, that M. 
Janvier owed to him the idea of his timepiece. He 
loved to converse with artists, and to make them ex- 
j)Iain tlio principles of their art ; and it was an amiable 
trait in his characfer, and in harmony with all the rest, 
that, considering* their time to be tlieii* fortune, he made 
a point of never keeping any one waiting whom lie 
had sent for ; but, if anything prevented him from see- 
ing them at the ap])ointed liour, he took care to give 
them early notice of the change. lie was well informed 
uj)on soirK'. higher ])ranches of knowledge ; geography, 
in particular, Avas his favourite study. lie drew up, 
himself, the instructions for the unfortunate La Ley- 
rouse, who ])assed two hours Avith hiju on being named 
to command the exf)edition, and expressed to Mr. CraAv- 
ford at diinier next day, his astonishment to find the 
King so intimatxdy acHpiainted Avith everythijig ri'gard- 
iug maritime discovery, and na\nd science in general. 
Though natui’ahy of an economical disposition, which 
he carried (‘axmi to paisimony, 1 k‘ (‘m])loyed ])art of his 
savings in charity, and Avas ])eculiarly anxious to keep 
his acts of benevolence concealed. The (Jueen having 
one day discoA^ei'ed soiue such good Avork, he Avas some- 
what angry ; and then said good bumouredly, and, Ave 
may add, Avittily, II est bii*n singulier (jiui jo no puisse 
aller en Ijoiuio fortune sans <iu\)n le sacbe.’’ Our author 
positively denies that any of the tinancial distress in 
Avhiiih the IleA'olutiou began, was owing to the extra- 
A’agauce of his household, or the Queen’s. He Avas 
ncAxu* prodigal, and veiy seldom genej ous ; and could 
not, Avithout grc'at dilliculty, be prevailed upon to alloAv 
of any extraordinary disbursenunts. lie paid, indeed, 
the debts of bis brothers, ]x\rticularly the Count d' Artois, 
Avhich rc(]uired considerable sums of money ; but his 
OAvn civil list cost only bet.AAncn a million and a million 
and a quarter sterling ; and appeared to the National 
Assembly so far from extravagant, that they fixed it at 
a sum founded upon the same estimates. The extra- 
vagance of his ])redecessor, and, still more, the expenses 
of the Avar 1778, Avere the real causes of the deficit. 
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Tlic following pnriiculars res[)ecting tlio cclol)rate(l 
escape from the 'ruileries are interesting, and place the 
amiable character of the King in its proper liglit. 

“ Le plan ayant uto adopts, Ic Uoi on confia roxocntiun, depiiis la 
frontiero do raiicicnno provinco dos trois uvoohcs, an IMarcpiis do 
llonilld, eominandant do I’armoo do TEst, qni aocopta cetio dango- 
reuso commission, pnromont par dcvoiiomoiit ])oiir son sonverain, ot 
au risque do so pordro. Lo soin do tiror, di', Paris, la fainille royale, 
fut cunfio a M. lo (Jto. do Forzon, (/olonol du ivgimeiit. do J\oyal- 
Suodois. On avoit fait fairo uno solido Lorlino dans la(piollc dovoiont 
ontrer lours Majostcs, IM. lo Dauphin, ]\Ia<lamo Ifoyalo, IMad. Elisa- 
hoth, sauir du Koi, ot uii ollioun- do oonlianoo. liO ohoix do cot 
oflicior dovoit tomhor sur hi llairni do \ iornouil, on siir hi IMarcjuis 
d’Agout, Major dos Gardos Francoises, tons los donx olVKiii‘rs-gono- 
raux ])loins do zolo, ot d’un oaraotoro decide'. La (Vantosso do 
Tourzol, qui avoit suceede a IMad. do Folignae, eommo gouvornanto 
dos onfans, di'mauda avoc instaiico a ii'on etre pas sepai'eo. Ijours 
Majostcs, toueheos do sos larnies, consent ireiit a la prondro avt'o 
olios, CO qui no laissa ])lus do ])laeo dans la voitui’o pour rollloior- 
gonoral, qui, s’il s’y fut trouve, auroit prohahlement surmonto h's 
(iinbarras qu’on oprouva. On ohtint par M. d(i Siinolin, ininistro 
plenipotcntiairo do Ihissio on Eranco, un passo]>ort sous lo noin do 
ta Barunne do Korff, alors a Paris aveo sa lamillc;. On (ilioisit trois 
gardes-du-corps, epii fnn nt degnises on (loni(‘sti([iies ; donx dovoiont 
so placer sur lo siege do la voitnrei, tandis qiui I’auiro sorvoit do 
courier. Tls no snront epio lo soir du depart Tohjot aiujuid on l(*s 
dostinoit. Lo premier fut (‘iivoyo vers dix lu*ui(is avcai la voitiiro do 
voyage, attoloo do cpiatro ehevaux, ]»()ur att<‘ndio lenrs Majosh's liojs 
do la barriero do StAlartin. Lo s<ieond resta dans le cahiiuit du 
Itoi, et lo troisiemo out ordro d(i so tenir dans Va))partcni(int do la 
Iteine, ot do racconqeagner a sa sortie du chati'au. 

“ La fainille royale soujea ot so retira a rurdinaiio. A dix houi(;s 
et demi, IM. do Ferzen, deguisc* on e<)clu*r, anienoit uiui voilurii (pii 
rossonibloit a un (ian'(jsse do louago, dans la eour d(\s PriiKii's. Mad. 
do T(nirzol soitit biontdt apres aveo hi I)au])hin ot Majlamo Koyalo. 
M. do Eerzon, qui otoit doscondu du siege j)our les aider a onti’or 
dans la voiture, m’a dit ipio Madame Ivoyalo vorsoit un torrent do 
larnies, eommo si cllc cut pressiuiti los inalhours cpii les monaooioni. 
Lorsqu’ils furont monies, Si. do Eerzon los conduisit au Petit (.'arrou- 
sel, et s’arrota devant Photol procodemment oeciqic par la DiKjhosso 
do la Yalliore ; cette maison fut choisic do ])referonce, 2>arco<[uo 
n’ayant qu’uno tros ])otito cour, on voyoit ordinaiKunent des oar- 
rosses arrotes devant la porte. Madainci Elisabeth airiva la pniiniero, 
et fut suivie pen apres du Eoi ; il avoit uno redingoto, uno ])orruquo 
et un chapeau rond. Apres avoir attondu quolque toms la Heine, il 
s’irnpationt, craignant qiPil no liii fut arrive (juelqu’accidcnt ; il 
vouloit retounicr pour la cherchor, ot on cut hoaiicoup do la peino 
il lo retenir. Dans cette intcrvalle, M. do la Eaj’ctto passa, suivi 
de deux cavaliers. Le Hoi, qui lo reconnut, s’oxprirna sur son compto 
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do mani^re a pronver quo sa condiiite et scs precedes ravoient blesse 
profondenient/ La Koine arriva enfin. En ouvrant la porte de son 
appartfement, elle apcrc/ut ime sentinellc qu’cllc no s attfendoit pas 
a trouver, ;Ello s’aiTota im itistant pour robserver. La sentinello 
so promenoit, la reine fit signe an garde-du-corps de la suivro sans 
bruit, et profitant du moment ou lit sentinello totimoit le dos, ils 
descendirent I’cscalier sans etro apcr(;‘us. Touto la famille royale 
etant montec dans Ic carrossc, M. dc Ferzen la mena jusqu’a la ber- 
line de voyage, ct a qnolque distance de cclle-ci, la pi emiere voiture 
flit abandonnoe pros do la route. Los chevaux de postc etoient 
commandos a Bondi. On sait lo restc» A pen jnes a la mome 
heuro, Monsieur et Madame* partirent du palais du Jjuxembourg, ct 
arriverent sans aucurl accident dan.s les rays-Ba.s, qiie M; de Ferzen 
gagna lui-meme. Si leurs Majfestes eussent pVis la memo route, il 
est probable qu’(3lles n’ eussent rchcontres aiicun obstacle. Lc plan 
do leur fuite lut aussi ]ual con<;*u que mallieureusement execute. 

Mr. Crawford liad frequent access to this unfortunate 
family, bo til licforo and after tlieir attempt to escape; 
lie appetirs; indeed, to liave been confidentially employed 
and consulted by them; and bo both , chives bis owii 
opinion, and, wbat is imno remarkable, tbe opinion 
bf tbe Kinp; and tbe (Jueon, in decided opposition to 
tbe policy bf tin'. Allies. Tboy were far; indeed, he 
says, from approving tbe sebemes of tbe Princes at 
Cbblentz, and complained that those pi»occcdings, 
adopted not onl}^ witbout tbeir autbority, but contrary 
to tbeir sentiments and inclinations, were Calculated to 
commit tbeuB ,and to give tbeir enemies a colour for 
tbe stories industriously propagated, of tbeir privity to 
tbe invasion of France. Tbe Queen, after discussing 
tbese points, ex])ressed a desire to send some person of 
confidence to ber brother Leopold, as well as to tbe 
Empress Catharine, for tbe purpose of giving those 
Sovereigns exact information of the state of things at 
Paris, and of tbe wishes of tbe Itoyal Family. At ber 
request, our autbor pointed out a fit person lor jierforni- 
ing this dolicate service ; it tvas M. Simolin, tbe Eussian 
minister at Paris, ile undertook the office ; saw both 

’ Such expressions, on the King’s part, might be pardoned in his 
circumstances ; but they can in no degree affect the esteem in 
which all good men must ever hold the truly consistent and vene- 
rable Mend of libeity to whom the passage refers. 

® The present King of France and his wife. 
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Leopold and Catharine ; was with tlio former till the 
day of his beino; taken ill of the malady wliich proved 
latal ; fully explained to the latter the whole state of 
French aftairs, and the mischiefs of the course adopted 
hy the Princes ; met with the most gracious reception 
from the Empress, who sent him back to Paris iii the 
same employment, but continued to give her confidence 
to the emissary of the Coblentz tV\ction. Mr. Craw- 
ford, upon the authority of the King's friends, who 
were best acquainted witli th(i negotiidion of tlie tijiie, 
represents the agents of the Princes, in all the courts, 
as keeping themselves aloof from the conccuais of the 
Itoyal family; taking a decided part with a view to 
their immediate employers : neglecting the interests, 
perhaps the safety, of the unfortunate captives ; and 
acting upon the plan of holding alt in siibseryieney to 
the Coblentz faction. He considers the ]>ro({eedings at 
Pilnitz to have b(?en principally the work of Leo[)old 
and Frederick, but known to the (kmnt d’ Artois, who 
was there with ('alonne. The King and Queen appear 
to have been ignorant of them until afterwards. The 
latter said distinctly to hims(df, 8i des arme(.‘s 6tran- 
geres entrent en France, nous eu serous l(‘s victimes,” 
There is but too much reason to l)eliev(‘, tlait both the 
Princes and the Allies were far ‘ more^ alive to other 
considerations than to that which ought to have Ixnm 
uppennost in their minds u[>on ])iiblic as well as per- 
sonal grounds, the safety of the Royal prisonei’s. 

A number of touching ])arti(adars arc; given by Mr. 
Crawford, concerning tlie demeanour and treatment of 
those illustrious victims. When an inhuman jailer (if 
our Tory magistrates and country gentleiium will allow 
that there can be such a character) would have dragged 
the King to the window while tlie head of the Princcjss de 
Lamballe was being carried jiast it, and a superior ollicer 
interposed to prevent this atrocity, some member of the 
municipality asked the jailer’s name a-day oi* two after- 
wards. ‘‘JeTignore” (replied the King); ‘‘ mais je 
me rappellerai toujours le noni de cehii (pfi s’est oppose 
k son aftreux dessein.” As soon as the Assembly had 
taken the name of tlie Convention, and abolished Roy- 
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alty, the captives were guarded with extreme vigilance. 
Louis appears from hcncefortli (21st September) io 
have been prepared for his fate ; and, being allowed to 
read, though strictly prevented from corresponding 
with any one by letter, he borrowed from M. de Males- 
herbes, his al)lc and intrepid advocate, the volume 
of Hume’s History, where the death of Charles I. is 
related. Should the book, which he returned a few 
days afterwards, l)e found, our author says it will pro- 
bably contain notes written by the King, whose prac- 
tice it was to write in the margin of the books he read. 
Wheii the trial was fixed, lie said to that excellent 
person, ^STe suis bien persuade ([iie vous ferez tout ce 
qui cst huma,inem(‘nt possilile; mais, mon ami, vos 
peines seront inutiles.” It is w(dl known, that he had 
come forward from his retirement in tlio country to 
defend the King, having quitted the ])rofession souk' 
time lieforc' the llevolution, and that his honest zeal 
brought him to. the same scaffold. Troncliet and Le- 
seze, liowever, who had liecm a|)pointed by the Conven- 
tion, and, Init ior tlieir noble conduct, wcuc exposed to 
less risk, sliowed the same magnanimous courage in 
behalf of the illnsti'ious ac(ais(‘d. Desi^ze, in particular, 
signalized himself, and conferred new honours upon his 
profession. Deliberately (tasting his eye over the as- 
sembled tribunal, he exclaimed, “ (fest vainement qui' 
je cherche des Jug(\s parnii vous ; jc n’y vois (pie des 
Accusateurs.” fn honour of the French Bar, we should 
evcl’ bear in mind, that its members eimrageously dis- 
charged their duty, amidst all the horrors of tlic worst 
times of the He volution. 

The Nolice >sur j]fa7'ie A)i/.ol?ielte,''' the more interesi- 
ing of the two whieh we are examining, begins with a 
sketch, which bears the marks of being a more faithful 
likeness than has usually been presented to the public 
of the unfortunate Princess. 

“ Marie-Antoinetto avoit jHiis d’eclut quo tic beaiito ; ses traiin 
pris st'pareinont n’oftroieiit rien do remarqiiablc, niais leiir reunion 
avoit lo*plus grand agroniont ; et cette expression, souvent prodignee, 
pleine de charmes, paroit la plus propre pour peindre Tensemble do f^a 
personne. Tons ses mouvcinens avoient de la grace ; auciinc fcnmio 
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ne portoit mieiix sa fete. Sou esprit avoit pen do brillant, aiissi 
olle no inoiitroit aiiciino pruteiitiou dans co genre; inais olio savt)it 
toujonrs tronver dans Toccasion co qii’il y avoit a dire do pins con- 
vonablo, scion les pcrsomios et les circonstaiiccs.” 

She was very soon wearied and disgusted with the 
solemn formalities of court life, and formed a small 
society for herself, in which she delighted to pass her 
tiiiK^, with all the unresti-ained freedom of a private 
station. IjU je sids she would say, when con- 

trasting the enjoyment of her ease in this social ijiter- 
course, with the stillness «and re])resentation of the royal 
circle. “Fatal imprud(mce !'’ cxc'laims oui* author; 
“source of so many misfoiiunes ; foi* it was thus that 
she began to lose the alle(ition, respc'ct, and i^steeni of 
the public; and that inany great himilies, indignant at 
being treated by her with so little att(mtio7i, ceased to 
appear at court, except upon occasions when ofllcial 
duties recpiired their |)resenc(‘.'’ But though she might, 
in ordinary points, sacrifice to her love of society some- 
what of the obser\'ancc‘s due to her station, no sooner 
did tlie hour of difticailty and da,ng(n* a[)i>roach, than 
she displayi'd those (pialiti(‘S of (irnniess and (‘ourage foi* 
which she was so eminently distinguish(Ml, (.‘ven among 
the threatened and the ])erseculed of he r own rardv 
and sex. 

“ llaiis la soiivo dii 5 Ocdobicj 17Si), on la vit r-conicr aver; 1(3 ])liis 
grand caliiic les avis (pToii appoi-toil. acliacjiKj inslaiil di* la procliaiii(3 
arrivi'-o d(‘S I’aiisions ot do bans iidciUions sanguiiiaii cs. Lo (’oin1(5 
do Jjnxeinbourg, capitainii d(‘S gardos-dii-coi ps, ('tant vtani do la 
part dll lloi ])ropos(3r a la Ilciiui do so r<*l’iigior avia* s(is onfans a 
Kambouillot : ‘ hitesaii Jlui^ ivpondit-ollo*, ' tjutt jr, nr, ma (lissiniaht jjtis 
le peril oil mna soinntes, tjur je nen snis y;«.s infiinhlra; <jae via })lac(i eat 
aiipre.'i (k sa pprsonne^ et (pie rkn lie jxnirra vie (h'te.nniner f'l le (piifter, snr- 
toiit (Ians (',e moment danperen.rj Dans la tro]) lanKaisc joiiinoi; du 
londoniaiii, G 0(3t(d)ro, dos assassins poind ivicnt a la ])ointo du join- 
dans son appartonieiit a \'orsaillos, apros avoir massaiuo 1(!S gaidos- 
du-corps, ipii on S (3 saia iliant ponr on (b'dbndn^ ronliu'o, Ini (buiiioi’ont 
le terns do sc n'fugiiir oli(*z lo Jb)i. S<\s (‘iinoniis, rui ionx d(* la voir 
ochappoo, exoiteront bionti'it la multitndo rassoinbh'c; sous los forn'dros 
du lioi, dans la ooiir do Marbro, a oxigor ipi’cllo so montrat. Elio 
parut siir le balcon avoc sos onfans. Aux oris do ‘ Point d'enfaml la 
Reive seuleP ello fit rontror los enfans, (it, do I’air hi yiliis caline, fee 
preSsenta seulo a co peuplo furieux, quo oct aoto de courage otonna. 
Dans la ineme jounnJe, trainee a Paris avoc lo lioi, elle out a sup- 
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porter pendant six heiires que dura la marche, le spectacle le plus 
epou van table. Des femmes ivres de vin et do rage faisoient retentir 
l*air do lours horribles Imrlemens et des plus grossi^res injures. 
Cet affreiix ai)paioil avoit etc precede par dos scelerats portant an 
bQ\lt de leurs piques les fetes des gardes-dq-corps qui ayoient ete 
luassacres. Bientut apres, le Chatelet youlant instruire une pro- 
cedure contre les auteurs des meurtres, envoya unc deputation pour 
(lemandcr a la Keine des renseignemens sur les attentats dont elle 
avoit failli etro victimo. Elio rcq^ondit aux commissaires : Messieurs, 
pour ce qui me regarde, fai tout vu, tout entendn, tout ouhlie' On rayciijt 
le 8 Octobre qu’il existoit encore un eomplot contre sa vie. Dans 
la soiree, elle racontoit c6 qu’elle avoit ajipris a unc dame qui etdit 
aiipres d’elle, en ajoutant ; J\d ordonne qu au premier bruit qu'on 
eatendra^ Coaporte uu.‘s eufatis cluiz le Itoi,^^ 

This passap;c relates to three days only ; but her 
whole conduct, during' the four eventful years which 
succeeded, apj^ears to have been marked by equal cool- 
ness and resolution. When the Palace of the Tuileries 
was Ibrced l)y the armed popidace, on the 20th Juno 
1792, and the Iloyal family were only saved by the 
steadiness of some of the National (luards, the Queen 
remained with her children, in the ])resonce of the 
furious multitude, for nearly four hours, during which 
tlu‘y filled the various apartments ; and she never be- 
trayed tlic least appearance of alarm. Her conduct 
was the same on the memoral)le tenth of August; and, 
during her imprisonment in the Temple, her composure 
of mind never forsook her. When the King was sen- 
tenced, she only congratulated him upon the prospect of 
so soon exchanging a miserable existence for the ever- 
lasting hapj)iuess which awaited him. She had refused 
an ofter made by the ministers Servan and Poland, in 
May 1792, to remove her to some place of safety 
abroad, and leave the King, whose chance of regaining 
the confidence of the country depended, in their opinion, 
upon her quitting’ him ; but she would not consent to 
purchase her own safety by what she considered an 
abandonment of her husband, in the extremity of his 
distress and danger. After his death, she rcTused a 
proposition to escape, because the attempt could only 
be made by leaving her children behind, Our author 
was acquainted witli the particulars of this plan ; and 
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says it had been well digested by trustworthy persons, 
and appeared sure of success. He saw, likewise, the 
Queen’s letters upon the subject. When brought to the 
scaffold, her appearance was wofully clianged by the sor- 
rows and hardships through which she liad passed ; liei* 
features were altered ; her hair was blanclicd ; and she 
had almost lost the use of one eye. Tlie last words of 
Louis, when the noise of the drums interrupted l]is ad- 
dress, are well known. “ Fimiqais ! Je meurs innocent ; 
je pardonne a nies emiemis^ et je souhaite que ma mart fioit 

ntile au peuplel — La France,^" "rhose of th(,> (Jnecni 

were equally remarkable and a.ppro])riat(^ Seiijneiir I 
eclairez et touchez mes hourreaax : Adieu^ mes enfans ! je 
vais rejoindre votre pere*" AVe may add that, from a 
conversation whicli tin’s ill-fated Ih incess had with our 
author, upon a letter full of warm expressions just re- 
ceived from her nephew the Emperor Francis, it is clear 
she never placed the least reliance upon his exertions hi 
her behalf. Mon neveii'” (she said) ne pouroit pa.9 
micrire autrement\ nials cela ne vent rien dire '" — ‘‘He 
couldnot help saying as much ; but it all means nothing.” 

The anecdotes of Madame Gou])il and Madame Ca- 
ponet are only curious as showing the imuimerahle 
frauds wliich are piactised in a court, by the creatures 
both of princes and ministers; and how easiJy, without 
any participation in the spoil, or even jlny knowledges 
of such proceedings on the part of the jsrincipals, the 
grossest corruption may be carried on by subaltern 
agents in a government, the transactions (^f which are 
veiled from public view. • Hut the piece which closes 
this volume deserves more attention ; it is a sketch of 
Baron de Thiigut, so long prime minister of Austria, 
and who held that high office during the greater part 
of the late war. Our author justly observes, that tliere 
was much in his character and habits equally interest- 
ing to the philosopher and the politician. Possessed of 
supreme power for so many years, and undergoiiig all 
its labours as well as anxiety, he seemed wholly indif- 
ferent to every one of the gratifications for which other 
men desire it. 

VOL. III. 2 n 
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“ II no voyoit dans Teclat do la representation, dans un aocroisse- 
mont de fortune, quo des soins fatigans et de brillans embarras. 
Sans entours, sans proteges, il ecartoit de lui le faste, ne connoissoit 
pas lo luxe ; il no donnoit jamais de ces audiences publiques, ou 
souvont Torgueil jouit des ompressomens d*uno multitude d’bommes 
toujours prets a sc courber devant le credit. Suivi d’un seul laquais, 
le premier ministre do la Monarebie Autrichienne se rendoit matin 
et soir dans le carrosse le plus simple, do la modeste maison qu’il 
habitoit dans un fiiubourg de Vienne, k la Chancellerio d’etat, comiue 
un comniis so rend i\ son bureau. Maitre de cot hotel ou habitoient 
SOS predeccssours, il cn dedaignoit les appartemens somptiieux, pour 
so rofugior dans un petit cabinet do travail ; Ik il etoit tout entior 
aux atfaires, ouvroit de sa main les depeches les plus importantes, 
recovoit les ministres etrangers qui Ini avoient demande audience, 
onfennoit onsiiito ses papiors sous cle, et retoumoit choz lui diner 
avec nne ou deux personnes insignitiantes, qu’il faisoit discourir, 
sans jamais laisser ocliappor lo moindre mot qui put devoiler ses 
projets ou ses opinions.” 

Mr. Crawford knew this singular man personally, 
and had an opportunity of conversing intimately witli 
him after his retirement, and when he had no interest 
in deceiving ; he also knew a great number of persons 
who had long been upon the most familiar terms with 
him. It requires this authority to make us believe in 
the existence of such a minister, — most rare indeed any- 
where, but in a German Court hardly conceivable. 
He adds, that his person was unknown to the greater 
])art of tlie people at Vienna, where he lived and ruled. 

“ J1 uvoit, eu general, do la politesse dans ses manieres et ses dis- 
cours, mais il ignoroit ou dedaignoit I’art de se concilier I’alfection. 
Sans gout, sans passion, sans famille,* insensible aux jouissauces de 
la vanitd, il avoit pour la fortune cette insouciance qu’on peut remar- 
<pier clans plusieurs savaus absorbes par I’ctudo, et qui nait do raver- 
sion do tout soin domestique. Loin de reclicrcber les honneurs, il 
paroissoit plutdt vouloir les eviter. 8on detacliement de tout interet, 
et do tout desir d’elevatioii, ajoutoit piiissamment a son esprit d’inde- 
pendance. D’autaiit plus iiicbranlable dans sa place, qu’on savoit 
qn’il la quittcroit sans regret, il s’y maintenoit par le soul ascendant 
do son genie, malgre I’opposition de toute la noblesse qui, blessee 
de voir un homme qui n’etoit point de sa classe, occuper la premiere 
place do la ^lonarchie, so declara overtement centre lui. Avec ces 
diverscs qualitos, il fant faire contraster une certaine lenteur on 
negligence qui, s’emparant de lui quelquefois, lui faisoit perdre des 

* Ijxcept a sister who was a nun at Lintz, and whom he allowed 
a small pension of thirty pounds a year, and a brother, who lived 
and died a* clerk in his office. 
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moments precieux ; des acces d’humeur remp^choieiit de clierchor 
des rapprochemens, soit avec les personnes, soit avec les puissances ; 
rapprochemens que la bonne politique exigoit copendant.” 

What the combined efforts of the Austrian grandees 
could not effect, the intrigues of Russia and England 
succeeded in accomplishing, under the guidance of that 
truly wretched party, the French Emigrants, who 
made it a rule to distrust and to blacken every states- 
man whose good sense and knowledge of affiiirs led him 
to adopt a moderate, rational, and practicable line of 
policy. Thugut was removed ; but not till after the 
same English and Russian influence had dictated to the 
Cabinet of Vienna, and the truly able general then in 
its confidence, those changes in the Swiss cam]>aign 
which proved fatal to the Allies, and afterwards to the 
Austrian monarchy. A remark afterwards made by 
Thugut to our author, upon the events of those times, 
merits the attention of those who still affect to admire 
Mr, Pitt’s foreign policy. ‘‘ The greater part,” he said, 
“of the schemes which had been pressed upon him, 
founded upon the reports of faithless agents, or upon 
fanciful assumption, were more fit to make a su2)plement 
to the adventures of Don Quixote, than to become the 
subject of a serious discussion.” At a later period, we 
liave heard of a similar observation being drawn forth by 
that project, which, whether we regard its concepthm or 
its results, may be allowed to have cast all Mr. Pitt’s 
fiilures into the shade — we mean the celebrated Wal- 
cheren expedition. When the intention of our sage 
rulers to oj)erate a diversion in tliat island, for the ad- 
vantage of tlie Austrian arms, and to jjour into its 
pestilental marshes our whole disposable force, was im- 
parted to our Allies, the imperial minister is said to 
have asked, with an archness that overcame the Ger- 
manic phlegm, in what part of the world this same 
Walcheren was situated. 

Let it not be said that we have bestowed too much 
attention upon this volume, in proportion to its bulk, 
or to the modest pretensions of its contents. The facts 
related by Mr. Crawford, from his personal observation, 

2 T) 2 
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are among the few safe materials that will remain for 
illustrating the history of these eventful times ; and the 
future annalist will gladly have recourse to the testi- 
mony of one who, though unquestionably he may have 
been biassed by partiality, yet noted what he saw and 
heard, in circumstances wbich preclude all suspicion of 
a wish to deceive. 
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(July, 1819.) 

Political and Literary Anecdotes of his own Times. By Dr. 

William King, Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxon. Second 

Kdition. 8vo. Pp. 268. London, Murray, 1819. 

From the Revolution to the acccKSsion of liis present 
Majesty, with the exception of a very few years, the 
Tories were in active and steady opposition not only to 
the ministers of the Crown, but in reality also to tlie 
individuals who had been called to wear it. At the 
same time, when we consider them as a party, whatever 
we may think of their principles, wo must allow their 
conduct to have been, generally speaking, able, lionour- 
able and steady; nor did the slavisli nature of their 
doctrines at all engender, as long as they were ke{)t out 
of place, that paltry and time-serving sjurit which has 
too uniformly distinguished their demeanour, since the 
termination of the disputes respecting the succession 
restored them to their natural situation. Tlie learned 
person whose posthumous work now lies before us, was 
a Tory of the old school, having j)assed his wliole life 
exactly in the evil days of exclusion from ollice ; for lie 
was born in 1685, and died in 1768. The liberality 
and independent feelings which appear in many of Ids 
remarks, are probably to be traced to tins source ; but 
they are not the less deserving of praise from us, and of 
attention from the partisans of the same school, who 
now combine with Toryism the mean propensities of 
mere place-hunters, which the older Tories despised. 
“ At no time of my life, either in England or Ireland, 
either from the present or any former government, have 
I asked, or endeavoured by any means to obtain, a 
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place, pension, or employment of any kind. I could 
assign many reasons for my conduct ; but one answer I 
have always ready : I inherited a patrimony, which I 
found sufficient to supply all my wants, and to leave me 
at liberty to pursue those liberal studies which afforded 
me the most solid pleasures in my youth, and are the 
delight and enjoyment of my old age. Besides, I al- 
ways conceived a secret horror of a state of servitude 
and dependence : and I never yet saw a placeman or a 
courtier, whether in a higher or lower class, whether a 
priest or a layman, who was his own master.” Advert. 

IX. X. 

We are informed that the manuscript from which 
this work is printed, has been compared with the un- 
questionable handwriting of the Doctor, in the account- 
books of his College ; that it was in the possession of 
two ladies, his relations ; and that ‘‘ from some minute 
additions and corrections of the language ” (and the 
editor might have added, from the existence of a pre- 
face), little doubt can be entertained of the author 
having intended it for publication. The preface is 
written in his seventy-sixth year, and informs us, that 
the anecdotes were set down during hours of confine- 
ment from the infirmities of old age ; that most of them 
were within his own knowledge, and the rest derived 
from sources to which he could trust. They are related 
in an easy and agreeable manner, and follow each other 
like a table-talk, without any regard to order, or merely 
Avith that kind of connexion which arises from one story 
suggesting another. The first anecdote in the volume 
relates to Bishop Atterbury, of whom, from similarity 
of principles, our author is a great admirer; and the 
reader will immediately detect a slight inaccuracy in it. 

“ In 1715 I dined with the Duke of Ormonde at Eichmond. Wo 
were fouiiocn at table. There wj®^ my Lord Mark, my Lord Jersey, 
my Lord Arran, my Lord Lansdown, Sir William Wyndham, Sir 
Redmond Everard, and Atterbury Bishop of Rochester. The rest of 
the company I do not exactly remember. During the dinner there 
was a jocular dispute (I forget how it was introduced) concerning 
short prayers. Sir Wilt jam Wyndham told us, that the shortest 
prayer he had ever heard was the prayer of a common soldier just 
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before the battle of Bletilfieimy ‘ 0 God, if tho'e be a God, save my soul, if 
J have a soul!' This was followed by a general langh. I immedi- 
ately reflected that such a treatment of the subject was too ludicrous, 
at least very improper, where a learned and religious prelate was 
one of the company. But I had soon an opportunity of making a 
different reflection. Ati khdurv, seeming to join in the eonvorsa- 
tion, and applying himself to Sir William AVyndham, said, ‘ Vonr 
prayer, Sir William, is indeed very short; but I remoiiiber another 
as short, but much better, offered up likewise by a poor soldier in 
the same circumstances, ‘ 0 God-, if in the day of ))attJe I foryct thee, d,o 
thou not forget me!* This, as AiTKiumuY pronomuuxl it, with liis 
usual grace and dignity, was a very gentle and ])olito re])roof, and 
was immediately felt by the whole company. And tln^ Duke of 
Okmonde, who was the host-bred man of his age, suddenly tnrued 
the discourse to another subject.” — pp. 7-9. 

Now, tlie second j^rayer was not one oft’ored uj) Ly 
a poor soldier” without a name, but by Lord Astley, a 
distinguished cavalier, before he chaiged at tlie battle 
of Edgehill; and the words of the prayer, as given by 
Hume, after Warwick, are materially diflbrent. () 
Lord! thou knowest how busy I must be this day. If 
I forget thee,” &c. Upon this the bec-thinkiiig his- 
torian remarks, with his accustomed naicete^ “ there 
were certainly much longer prayers in the Parliamentary 
army ; but I doubt if there was so good a one.” 

The good Doctor having always been a water-drinker 
himself, is extremely severe upon any indulgence in 
strong liquors; and we cannot help thinking, that this 
austerity has made him greatly exaggerate what he 
terms “the pernicious habit of drinking drams,” which 
he plainly insinuates that Pope had contracted. The 
following is the anecdote which he couples with the 
remark. 

“ Pope and I, with my Lord Orrery and TTAniiY Belinokield, 
dined with the late Earl of Burlin(;to.\. After tho first course, 
Pope grew sick, and went out of the room. When dinner was 
ended, and the cloth removed, my Lord BiJRiAN(iTON said he would 
go out, and see what was become of Pope. And soon after they 
returned together. But Pope, who had been casting up his dinner, 
looked very pale, and complained much. My Lord asked him if ho 
would have some mulled wine or a glass of old sack, which Pope 
refused. I told my Lord Burlington that ho wanted a dram. Upon 
which the little man expi'cssed some resentment against me, and 
said ho would not taste any spirits, and that ho abhorred drams as 
much as I did. However, I persisted, and assured my Lord Bur- 
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LiNGTON that he could not oblige our friend more at that instant 
than by ordering a large glass of cherry-brandy to be set before 
him. This was done, and in less than half an hour, while my Lord 
was acquainting us with an aifair which engaged our attention, 
Pope had sipped up all the brandy. Pope’s frame of body did not 
promise long life; but he certainly hastened hiS death by feeding 
much on high-seasoned dishes, and drinking spirits.” — pp. 12, 13. 

He also blames Swift for drinking too much wine, 
although he allows that he did not exceed a pint of 
claret. 

It may easily be imagined that our author’s pen is 
dipped in gall when ho speaks of Sir Robert Walpole ; 
yet the only specific charge which he makes against 
him, is the old one of governing by corruption, and 
injuring public morality l)y his undisguised manner ot* 
deriding all public virtue. That these things are 
founded in fact, we a2)prehend must now be admitted ; 
yet there seems hardly any doubt that this able and 
most useful statesman only differed from his predeces- 
sors, and his immediate successors, in the greater frank- 
ness with which ho avowed practices common to them 
all, from the time when the plan of ruling by parlia- 
mentary influence was substituted for the older scheme 
of government by prerogative. He recounts a whimsi- 
cal instance of the plain and downi'ight manner in which 
the grossest bribery was practised in those clumsy times. 
“ 1 am here ” (he says, after speaking of yRolus having 
been bribed by Juno with a nymph, to which present he 
makes no allusion in his reply), ‘‘ I am here put in mind 
of something similar, which happened in Sir Robert 
Walpole’s administration, lie wanted to carry a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, to which he knew there 
would be great opposition, and which was disliked by 
some of his own dependents. As he was passing 
through the Court of Requests, he met a member of the 
contrary party, whose avarice lie imagined would not 
reject a large bribe. He took him aside, and said, 
‘ ^ch a question comes on this day ; give me your 
vote, and here is a bank bill of 2000/.’ — which he put 
into hi^ hands. The member made him this answer. 
‘ Sir Robert, you have lately served some of my par- 
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ticiilar friends ; and when my wife was last at court, 
the King was very gracious to her, which must have 
happened at your instance. I should therefore think 
myself very ungrateful {putting the bank bill into his 
pocket) if I were to refuse the favour you are now 
pleased to ask me.’” — pp. 27, 28. 

The rash saying ascribed so currently to Walpole, 
that every man had his price, is brought home to liim 
upon very satisfactory evidence, in one instance at least, 
by Dr. King, who had it from William Leveson, Lord 
Gower’s brother. Leveson happened to be standing 
next Sir Robert in the House of Lords during a warm 
debate ; when the latter observed — You see with what 
zeal and vehemence these gentlemen oppose, and yet I 
know the price of every man in this House except three, 
and your brother is one of them.” Our author adds, 
that Lord Gower afterwards showed he was quite un- 
worthy of a place in this triumvirate — and gives a very 
bitter account of his well-known defection, to the conse- 
quences of which ho unhesitatingly ascribes his death. 
The bitterness which ever and anon breaks out against 
the Whigs, makes an amusing part of these anecdotes. 
He is inveighing, for instance, against avarice, and ho 
gives his examples ; but almost all from that party. 
Thus, Lord Hardwicke, “ who is said to be worth 
800,000/., sets the same value on half* a crown now as 
he did when he was worth only one hundred.” — And 
then he runs on with more great Whig worthies of 
that age. 

“ That great captain, the Duke of Marlborough, when ho was in 
the last stage of life, and very infirm, would walk from the ijuhlio 
rooms in Bath to his lodgings, in a cold dark night, to save sixpence 
in chair hire. If the Duke, who left at his death more than a mil- 
lion and a half sterling, could have foreseen that all his wealth and 
honours were to be inherited by a grandson of my Lord Irevot'^s, 
who had been one of his enemies, would he have been so careful to 
save sixpence for the sake of his heir? Not for the sake of his heir ; 
but ho would always have saved a sixpence. Sir James Lo^y^HEK, 
after changing a piece of silver in George’s coffee-house, and paying 
twopence for his dish of coffee, was helped into his chariot (for ho 
was then very lame and infirm), and went home. Some little time 
after, he returned to the same coffee-house on purpose to acquaint 
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the woman who kept it that she had given him a bad halfpenny, 
and demanded another in exchange for it. Sir J ames had about 
40,000?. per annum, and was at a loss whom to appoint his heir.'* — 
pp. 101-103. 

He gives a long dissertation on men mistaking their 
taleiijts; and his first example is Addison, with whom 
he is somewhat wroth, upon the old score of the tye-wig. 
“ If he had entered into holy orders (and he had made 
divinity his chief study), he might have j)laced himself 
as high as he pleased on the bench of Bishops.” Instead 
of which he tried to be Secretary of State ; and, failing, 
was obliged to retire upon a Tellership. After an 
instance of a similar mistake (we presume among the 
Tories, for it was Lord Marr’s brother) in a Lord of 
Session, who would go into the House of Commons to 
discourse of multiplepoinding ^ he indulges in the following 
sally, which has more than tlie learned author’s usual 
proportion of drollery. The noble person principally 
mentioned, is of course the Duke of Newcastle. 

“ It is indeed the peculiar happiness of this country, that all who 
have any share in the administration of public affairs, are equally 
fit for all employment. If is Grace of N. was first Chamberlain, then 
Secretary of State, and is now first Commissioner of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of Cambridge ; and all these high employments ho 
hath executed with equal capacity and judgment, without being 
indebted to age or experience for the letust improvement ; and if he 
had been pleased tq accept the Archbisliopric of Cantcrbuiy, when 
it was lately vacant, he would have proved himself as great an 
orator in the pulpit as ho is in the senate, and as able a divine as 
he is a politician. As often as I hear this nobleman named, ho puts 
mo in mind of a certain Irish baronet, a man of some interest in 
his country, who, when the Duke of Ormonde was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in the beginning of Queen Anne's reign, 
desired his Grace to give him a bishopric, or a regiment of horse, 
or to make him Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench.” — pp. 115- 
117. 

So very clear-sighted vixu'c the Tories, when they en- 
joyed the leisure of retirement, and could calmly, and 
from the convenient shade, look upon the qualifications 
of men for the offices which Court favour bestowed, and 
parliamentary management retained! Are there no 
personag'es in the present day, who, without even the 
slender pretensions to high office which unquestionably 
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belonged to the head of the Pelhams, — the highest rank, 
and most profuse expenditure of a princely fortune, — 
have nevertheless contrived to lead long lives of place, 
patronage, honours and emoluments — nay, to pass 
through every one of the most exalted, if not the most 
powerful stations under each successive administration, 
with one exception, during tlie last forty years ? We 
believe there are few readers whose memory cannot at 
once answer this question. 

The extraordinary tenderness towards the national 
Establishment manifested by the Tories of the present 
day, is matter of hourly observation. So far, indeed, is 
this carried, that they will suffer none but themselves to 
take any care of its interests. They exhibit signs of dis- 
quiet, and even uneasiness, if any one else presumes to 
defend it ; and if the^ perceive tliat any one entertains 
that sincere good will to it, which is shown by en- 
deavours to correct its abuses, or to free it from the 
dangerous contamination of unworthy members, forth- 
with they sound the alarm — they cry out that tlie 
Church is attacked — is in jeopardy ; — their maxim in 
reality being, that there can be nothing like an abuse 
connected with it, and that its members never can do 
wrong. We shall be told, that this doctrine never has 
been held ; and we believe that it has never been 
avowed in terms; but it is the deeply -rooted feeling 
which actuates those of wliom we are sjieaking : And 
they would hate much less (though they might more 
openly express their detestation) the man wlio should 
at once attack the fundamentals of the ortliodox faith, 
or even raise a question about the right to tithe, than 
him who should unadvisedly call for the correction of 
some practical abuse, the removal of an admitted cor- 
ruption, or the reformation of some particular in the 
private life or official conduct of any portion of its dig- 
nitaries. Nothing, it seems, must ever be admitted to 
be wrong, either in the theory or in the practice of any 
part of the established order of things. All must be 
taken for perfect in the system ; and they who act iinder 
it must be deemed partakers of ite nature and attributes. 
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Such at least are the notions of Tories, when in the 
enjoyment of place and power. But let the sourness of 
disappointment once seize them, and they complain as 
openly as any Whig who has spent his whole life in 
opposition : They throw all the wonted decorum of their 
opinions aside ; and find everything wrong. The fol- 
lowing passage respecting the English Bishops, strongly 
illustrates these remarks. Wo betide the hapless Pres- 
byterian, or Low Churchman, who should have given 
vent to such murmurs against the right reverend pillars 
of the Hierarchy. We almost shut the book, and fear 
to transcribe ; we tremble even at being the channel 
through which such things are to be disseminated ; but 
we entreat the reader to recollect, that the words are 
spoken by an Oxford Dignitary, the Head of a House, 
a man of principles highly Monarchical, and devoted to 
the highest Church party. 

“ Butlb:h, who was predecessor to the present Bishop of Durham, 
being applied to on somo occasion for a charitable subscription, 
asked his steward what money he had in the House. The steward 
informed him, ‘ there was five hundred pounds.’ ‘ Five hundred 
pounds !’ said the Bishop : * what a shame for a Bishop to have such 
a sum in his possession !’ and ordered it all to bo immediately given 
to the poor. That spirit of charity and bencvolonco which jdos- 
sessed this excellent man hath not appeared in any other part of the 
hierarchy since the beginning of the present century. His successor. 
Dr. Trevoii, possessbd of a largo estate, besides the revenue of his 
rich bishopric, has a different tuni of mind, but in common with 
many of his own order. To speak freely, I know nothing that has 
brought so groat a reproach on the Church of England as the avarice 
and ambition of our bishops. Chandlkh, Bishop of Durham, Willis, 
Bishop of Winchester, Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury, Gibson 
and SuERLOCK, Bishops of London, all died shamefully lich, somo of 
them worth more than 100,000^. I must add to these my old anta- 
gonist GiLBKR'r, predecessor to DuuMaioNi), the present Archbishop 
of York. Some of these prelates were esteemed great divines (and 
I know they were learned men), but they could mt be called good Chns- 
tians. The great wealth which they heaped up, the fruits of their 
bishoprics, and which they left to enrich their families, was not 
their own ; it was due to God, to the Church, to their poor brethren. 
The history of the good Samaritan^ which was so particularly ex- 
plained by Christ himself to his disciples, ought to bo a monitory 
to all their successors. I know Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury : ho 
was a furious party-man, and easily imposed on by any lying spirit 
of his own faction ; but ho was a better pastor than any man who is 
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now seated on tlie bishops* bench. Although he left a largo family 
when he died, three sons and two daughters (if I rightly remember), 
yet he left them nothing more than their mother’s fortune. lie 
always declared, that he should think himself guilty of the greatest 
crime, if he were to raise fortunes for his children out of the revenue 
of his bishopric. It was no small misfortune to the cause of Chris- 
tianity in this kingdom, that when we reformed from popeiy, our 
clergy were permitted to many ; from that period their only care 
(which was natural, and must have been foreseen) was to provide 
for their wives and children : This the dignitaries, who had ample 
revenues, could easily effect, with the loss, however, of that respect 
and veneration which they formerly received on account of their 
hospitality* and numerous charities : But the greatest part of the 
inferior clergy were incapable of making a provision for sons and 
daughters, and soon left families of beggars in every part of the 
kingdom. 1 do not inquire whether chastity ought to be a requi- 
site in those who are ordained to servo at the altar (it certainly 
adds a grace and dignity to their function) ; but I cannot help 
observing that our Government makes no difference between a 
bishop’s wife and his concubine : The wife has no place or prece- 
dence, she does not share in her husband’s honours ; although the 
creation of a simple knight, whose honours, like the bishop’s, aro 
for life only, gives a rank and title to his wife. Moreover, as an 
academician, and friend to the republic of letters, I have often 
wished that the canons which forbid priests to marry wore still in 
force. To the celibacy of the bishops wo owe almost all those 
noble foundations which Jiro established in both our Universities ; 
but since the lipfonnation^ wo can boast of few of the episcopal order 
as benefactors to those seats of learning. The munificent donations 
of Laud and Sheldon, in the last century, will, indeed, bo over 
remembered; but lot it likewise bo remembered, tliat these two 
prelates were unmarried. Since the commengement of the present 
century, I do not recollect one of our Eight Eeveronds who ought 
to be recorded as an eminent patron of learning, or learned men ; 
but this will not appear very wonderful, if wo consider by what 
spirit they were dignified — hand equidcin Spirihi ISa7icto, And yet in 
the consecration of these omgi (Telire bishops, they are said to bo 
called to this work by the Holy Ghost ; and in their answer to the 
archbishop, they seem to affirm it of themselves.” — pp. 183-188. 

We have given one anecdote of Bishop Atterbnry ; 
and must add the following repai tee of his in the House 
of Lords, as exceedingly perfect in its kind. Ho hap- 
pened to say, upon a certain bill then in discussion, that 

* “ In the epistle which is read at the consecration of our bishops, 
it is required of them, amongst other injunctions, that they should be 
given to hospitality y not given to filthy lucrsy not covetous, T^hey likewise 
solemnly promise to assist the mdigent, and all strangers who are destitute 
ofhelp:^ 
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‘‘ ‘ he Juid pi^ophesied last winter this bill would be attempted 
in the present session ; and he was sorry to find that he had 
proved a true prophet.^ My Lord Coningsby, who spoke 
after the Bishop, and always spoke in a passion, desired 
the House to remark, ‘ that one of the Right Reverend 
had set himself forth as a prophet ; but for his party he did 
not know what prophet to liken him to ^ unless to that furious 
prophet Balaamy who was reproved by his own clss" The 
Bishop, in a reply, with great wit and calmness, exposed 
this rude attack, concluding thus — ‘ since the noble Lord 
hath discovered in our manners such a similitudCy I am well 
content to be compared to the prophet Balaam : but, my 
LordSy T am at a loss how to make out the other part of the 
parallel : I am sure that I have been reproved by nobody 
Imt his Lordshipy* — pp. 129, 130. 

Dr. King gives some just observations upon the 
neglect of the study of our own language, in those semi- 
naries of education where all other tongues are so 
elaborately taught. To this defect he ascribes the 
undoubted fact, that Englishmen, however learned, 
express themselves in their mother-tongue with much 
less ease, elegance, and correctness, than foreigners. 

“ I have been acquainted,” he says, “ with three* persons only 
who spoke English with that elegance and propriety, that if all 
they said had been immediately committed to writing, any judge of 
the English-language would have x)ronounced it an excellent and 
very beautiful style. And yet, among the French and Italians, wo 
meet with few learned men who are not able to express themselves 
with ease and elegance in their own language ; and if the same 
freedom of speech were allowed in the Parliament of Paris, or senate 
of Home, which may be used in an English House of Commons, 
their orators would bo more numerous and eminent than we can 
bofiist of. Observing this defect so universal in the English nation, 
I have always advised the young gentlemen Avho were under my 
care in the University, or with whom I had any connexion or 
acquaintance (especially those who had parts, and discovered an 
inclination to improve themselves), to get by heart a page in one 
of our English classics every morning, in order to speak their own 
tongue with facility, and acquire a good style in writing.” — pp. 
174 -- 176 . 

I (( A rTKRBURY, the exiled Bishop of Kochester. 

“ Dr. Gowkr, Provost of Worcester College. 

“ Johnson, the author of the English Dictionary, — of the 
liamhler, <kc.” 
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We suspect that the Doctor overlooks another circum- 
stance, which has a great share in making foreigners, 
particularly the French and Italians, more eloquent in 
common conversation than our countrymen ; we mean 
the freedom from that shyness which distinguishes us, 
that mixture of timidity and pride about trifling matters, 
which the French call niauvaise honte. We do not put 
forth our force in conversation ; we are ashamed of 
turning sentences; we dislike attracting the attention of 
others to our manner of speech, by seeming to make it 
the object of our own. An Italian is hurried on by his 
passions, the spring of all eloquence ; and he forgets all 
such personal feelings. A Frenchman has none to en- 
cumber him ; he always speaks his best, as if every 
auditor were a critic ; and he appeals for our admiration 
at the close of a sentence, with a look that amply testifies 
his having secured liis own. In this way it is, that one 

nation is eloquent, and the other rhetorical. But, to 

continue our good Doctor’s remarks on oratory. He 
differs from Cicero in the estimate which he forms of the 
accomplishments necessary to an orator. The Itoman 
held it essential that he should be skilled in all arts and 
sciences. 

“ For a century and an half, we have had only two High Chan- 
cellors who could be called learned men, though many of them have 
been reputed excellent orators : and in our days, the man who en- 
joyed this great office for twenty years, and during that time dictated 
to the House of Peers, did not Icam Jjatin, as 1 am avoII assured, 
until after he was made Lord Chancellor. Sir Roukut Walpolk, 
who hy his oratory raised himself from a small estate to the height 
of power, and disposed of all employments in the British dominions 
for many years, had not any great stock of learning. He was indeed 
not unskilled in the classics ; some knowledge of those authors ho 
could not but retain, as he had been formerly a fellow of a College 
in Cambridge. I knew Sir William Wyndham, who was allowed to 
be the best and most graceful speaker in the House of Commons for 
many years before he died, but he was not eminent in any branch 
of literature. Mr. Pitt, who has acquired such a great reputation 
for his eloquence, and a greater still for his administration, and the 
success which has attended it, has not much learning to boast of, 
unless it be some little acquaintance with the J^tia classics. I 
could name several others, in both Houses of Parliament, who ate 
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busy speakers, and harangue on all occasions, ^ho would be greatly 
puzzled in reading one of Tally* s orations. The truth is, that not 
only all philosophical studies, and the abstruser sciences, are of 
little use to our parliament orators ; but, even without a tincture of 
what we call polite litemture, they are many of them able to talk 
themselves into esteem and good employments. Every age pro- 
duces men (very* few indeed) who seem to be orators bpm, who, 
not only without the aid of learning, but without use and exercise^ 
which are so necessary to the formation of an orator, are endowed 
with a talent of speaking and replying readily and fluently.” — 
pp. 178-181. 

Towards the close of his life, it appears that our author 
fell into bad repute with his own party. The principal 
cause of this seems to have been his going to Court in 
1761, with the Chancellor and other dignitaries of the 
University, wheli they went up with an address upon 
the King’s marriage. The fury of the Jacobite faction 
instantly burst forth against him as an apostate from 
the cause ; and he, in his turn, begins very bitterly to 
inveigh against its more zealous and steady adherents, 
lie remarks, among other things, the low ebb to which 
the Jacobite interest was reduced, and ascribes this, not 
more to the successful administration of the Wbigs, than 
to the weak and violent conduct held by the chiefs of 
the exiled family’s party. He thinks, indeed, that he 
is himself possessed of information which may at once 
account for the dcifection among its votaries, and render 
that desertion more general. lie conceives that he 
shall render an acceptable service to many of his 
countrymen, and satisfy the inquiries of posterity, by 
publishing an anecdote which he is now under no obli- 
gation to conceal, and which, as the affairs of Britain 
are at present circumstanced, it would, in his opinion, 
be criminal to suppress.” After observing, by the way, 
how frequently the ‘‘ affairs of Britain ” are found to 
justify, and indeed to demand, certain sacrifices of party 

* “ Two or throo perhaps in a century. Such men may properly 
be called geniuses. Indeed our Methodists and our enthusiasts of all 
denominatipns pretend to the gift of speaking ; and it must be 
acknowledged they speak with great fluency and volubility : but it 
is always .a flow of absurdities, blasphemy, and nonsense.” 
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connexion — how repeatedly we see them requiring once 
zealous partjs^lns to oppose, not to sjiy, betray, their for- 
mer friends — how apt those same “ affairs of Britain ” are 
to compel men’s acceptance of high and lucrative situa- 
tions — we may go on with the anecdote. It seems that, 
in September 1750, the Doctor received a message from 
Lady Primrose, desiring to see him, and, upon his obey- 
ing the summons, was suddenly introduced to the Pre- 
tender, who had come over at the instigation of his 
intemperate and thouglitless friends, to make an attempt, 
for which, even if the occasion had l>een at all favour- 
able, no sort of preparation had been undertaken, lie 
remained only five days in Lc^ndon, during which time 
our worthy author had some long conversations witli 
him. He also corresponded with him constantly for 
some years, not by letter, but through honourable and 
distinguished gentlemen, who passed backwards and 
forwards for the purpose of maintaining this difficult 
and hazardous intercourse between the exiled Court and 
their friends in this country. Having, in tlie course of 
this conne^xion, informed himself of all particulars 
relating to him, and of his whole conduct both in public 
and private life,” he deems liimself as well qualified 
as any man in England to draw a just character of the 
Pretender, and to undeceive “ many worthy gentlemen 
attached to his name.” 

With this we close our account of the Doctor’s 
volume ; aware that our review has partaken much of 
the desultory and gossiping nature of the work itself — 
which is, on the whole, more trilling than miglit have 
been expected. It is but fair, however, towards the 
author’s memory to add, that his defection from the 
Jacobite party was wholly disinterested — that it con- 
sisted rather in despairing of success, in opening his 
eyes to the real state of their affairs, and in discouraging, 
by his neutrality, any mad projects of a criminal descrip- 
tion, than in supporting their adversaries with activity. 
The more sober view which he took was justified by tlie 
real aspect of matters, and was extremely natural in a 

VOL. HI. 2 E 
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man turned of seventy-four; but the free remarks in 
which he indulges upon the cause, and it§ adherents, 
and especially its chief, can only be accounted for by 
reflecting on the violent abuse to which a slight and 
occasional conformity had exposed him — abuse, which 
we know often converts partial into thorough-paced 
renegadoes, and always occasions, either directly or from 
being dreaded, the proverbial bitterness of apostasy.* 

* In the Latin excursus which is inserted in Dr. King’s tract, 
mention is made of certain persons by the name of BlacomSy and a 
note is appended to the following effect; — “ Blacones apud Anglos 
sunt informes delatores gigantum filii ; quos natura malevolos spes 
premii induxit in summum scelus : qui quiim castos et integerrimos 
viros accusare soleant omnia confingunt et non mode perjuria ftua 
vendunt, verum otiam alios impellunt ad pejerandum. Nomen su- 
munt a BIojcow quodam sacerdote, qui oh nefarias suas delationes 
donatus est canonicatu Windsoriensi.” This singular coincidence 
was not known when two years after the publication of the anec- 
dotes a clergyman of the name of Blacow was prosecuted for preach- 
ing a slanderous sermon against the Queen, convicted, and sent to 
gaol, after defending himself by a harangue more slanderous than 
his sennon. 
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(March, 1829.) 

Collection Complbte des Pamphlets PoUtiques et Opuscules Littb- 
raires de Paul-Louis Courikr, Ancien Canonnier a Cheval. 
8vo. Pp. 510. Bruxelles, 1826. 

This is, in many respects, one of the most curious and 
interesting books that we remember to have sceji of late 
3 ^ears. As the author is little known beyond the literary 
and political circles of Paris, and as his works, besides 
their extraordinary merit in point of composition, are 
full of important information respecting the state of 
things in France before and since the lievolution, we 
shall make no apology for giving some account of them 
to our readers, having been fortunate enougli to j)rocure 
a copy, which we understand the vigilance of tlie 2>olicc 
has frequently rendered very diilicult. 

Courier was the son of a proprietor in Touraine, that 
is, a landholder, not noble, and of inde|)endent, but 
moderate fortune. At an early age he devoted himself 
to the acquirement of classical literature, and made 
extraordinary proficiency in the Greek languagi', which 
through life continued to be his favourite study, lie 
made some progress also in the mathematics ; and having 
entered the artillery, served with distinction, first in the 
campaign of 1792, and afterwards in those of Italy and 
Germany. He rose rajiidly to the rank of chef cVesca- 
dron in the horse artillery, but retired after the battle of 
Wagram in 1809 ; a measure which, we ai’e told by tlie 
editor of this collection, was recommended to him by his 
love of independence, and to his superiors, by his impa- 
tience of subordination and the severity of his humour, 
unrestrained by any deference for rank. 

2 E 2 
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He was now in liis six-and-thirtieth year, and he 
devoted tlie remainder of his life to the cultivation of 
his estate and to literary pursuits. The abuses of the 
government in his earlier years, more especially the 
domineering spirit of the nobles, the corruptions of the 
Romish cliurch, and the impure lives of the higher 
clergy, seem to have given liiin an incurable prejudice 
against the aristocracy and the Catholic priesthood. 
Thus, though baptized, as is usual, by the name of the 
estate, de Mere, he never would take it, de peur qu’on 
ne le crfit gentilhomme.” In all his writings he desig- 
nates himself either Vigneron^"' or Bucheron,'' or 
simply peasant, and takes a pride in representing him- 
self as living the life of his neighbours in that station. 
He is their adviser in difficulties, their advocate wlien 
attacked ; and after a strenuous warfare waged against 
local abuses, petty oppression, and ecclesiastical corrup- 
tions, he appears at last to have fallen a sacrifice to his 
zeal : For, while engaged in exposing these malversa- 
tions by publications, which lie contrived, notwithstand- 
ing the vigilance of the police, to put forth from time 
to time, he was assassinated within a few steps of his 
own house, to which he was returning from a journey. 
“ Qui fut Tassassin ?” (says his biographer) “ comme on 
ne pent former hi-dessus que des conjectures, il est juste 
ct prudent de garder le silence.” 

He appears to have been a man of inflexible honesty, 
and, in the relations of private life, kindly and amiable. 
But his humour was eccentric, and his prejudices as 
strong as many of those which he spent much of his life 
in combating. The abuses of certain institutions had 
unfortunately given him a bias against their use ; and 
he often expressed himself in a tone of irreverence upon 
sacred subjects, less, perhaps, because he was inclined to 
treat them with disrespect, than because he was sensible 
of the pernicious ends to wliich they were often per- 
verted. 

It is, however, with his writings that we have here 
to do^ and the merits of these are of a very high order 
indeed. They abound in plain, strong, masculine sense. 
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illustrated with classical allusions, naturally and happily 
introduced, and seasoned with wit more brilliant than is 
almost anywliere else to be found — for it has the keen 
edge of Swift’s satire, with a style of more jiointed epi- 
gram, and the easy playfulness of A^oltaire, witliout his 
pertness and flippancy. His statements and narratives 
are short, and so clear, as to present a sudden and lively 
picture ; his arguments are models of conciseness and 
force. He is truly a writer of extraordinary powers, 
and nothing could have prevented him from attaining 
a very eminent place among the literary men of his age, 
but his never having composed a work of any consider- 
able magnitude, upon a subject of permanent importance. 

The caustic severity in which he indulges, and in- 
dulges too frequently, is, for the most part, called forth 
by some instance of oppression, some actual case of great 
abuse in important tilings ; but sometimes also it is ex- 
cited by his own real or fancied wrongs, and then it sits 
less gracefully upon him. He S(M}ms never to have con- 
descended but once to solicit a favour, and that was when, 
in compliance with his kinsman Olavic‘r’s dying reejuest, 
he became a candidate For the vacancy occcasiom^d by his 
death in the Academy of lnscrij)tions. The (Section 
took place during the ascendem^y oF the ultra Faction ; 
and the same body whi(!h had rejected, the father of 
modern Grecians, the illustrious Ooraii, preferred to 
Courier certain courtiers, (pii (in the words oF the 
court journal), “ a dire vrai, no savent point de Gr(‘c, 
mais dont les principes sont coiiiius.” This refusal, 
wliere he felt he had been guilty of a condescension, 
rankled in his 2)roud siiirit, and gave occasion to a very 
severe attack upon the Academy, in a lethu- addressed 
to its members', containing, no doulit, a great deal of 
truth, but conveyed in terms of the most unsparing 
sarcasm, and with all the exaggeration incident to com- 
positions professedly satirical. Although, from taking 
its origin in feelings of a personal nature, this is a far 
less pleasing composition than those which arc inspired 
by a just indignation at oppression or abuse, and a 
strong sense of the wrongs of others ; yet we shall ex- 
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tract one or two passages, as illustrating the character 
we have given of his style. “ Ce qui me fache le plus,” 
says he, speaking of his rejection, 

“ C’est quo jo vois s’accomplir cotte prediction quo mo fit autrefois 
mon pero : — ‘ Tu m seras jattiais I'ien* Jusqu’a present, je doutais 
(commo il y a toujours quclque chose d’obscnr dans les oracles), je 
pensais qu'il pouvait avoir dit, — ‘ Ta ne feras jamais nen;* ce qui 
nraccomniodait asscz, ct mo semhlait meme d’un bon augure pour 
inon avancement dans Ic mondc ; car, en ne faisant rien, je pouvais 
parvenir a tout, ot singiiliorernent, a etre de TAcademie ! ‘ Je 
m’abusais. Le bondiomme, sans doute, avoit dit, et rarement il 
so trompa, — * 'lu m seras jamais rien ;* c*est-a-dire, tn ne seras ni 
gendarme, ni lat-de-c.ave, ni ospion, ni due, ni laquais, ni acadc- 
micicn.” 

“ (Je n’ost pas L'l, messieurs, ce que craignait votro fondateur, le 
ministro Colbci*t. 31 n’attaclia point do traitemont aux places de 
votro acadeinio, de peu}% disent Ics me moires du temps, qae les coarti- 
sans rCy voulussent mettre lears valets. Ilelas ! ils font bien pis : ils 8*y 
mettent e(uc-memes, ot apres eux, s*y mettent encore lours proteges, 
valets sans gages, do sorte quo tout le monde bienti)t sera do I’Aca- 
duinie, excei)te les savants ! comme on oonto d’un grand d’autrefois, 
que tous les gens de sa maison avaient des benefices, excepte 
raumdnicr ” 

“ Oh! riieureuso pensc'oqii'eut le grand Napoleon, d’enr^gimenter 
les beaux-arts, d’organiscr les sciences, comme les droits reunis ; 
pensee vraimenf ropale, disait M. de Fontanes, de changer en appointe- 
ment ce quo promettent les Muses — ?m nom et des lauriers ! Par-la 
tout s’aplanit dans la litterature ; par-la, cette carriere, autrefois si 
p^niblo, est devenue facile et unie. Un jeune homme, dans les 
lettres, s’avance, fait son chemin, comme dans les sels ou les tabacs. 
Avee do la conduito, un caractere doux, une mise decento, il est sur 
do parvenir, ct d’avoir a son tour des places, des traitemens, des 
pensions, des logemens, pourvu (pi’il n’aillo pas fair© autremont que 
tout le monde, se disHuguer, etudier. Les jeunes gens quelqucfois 
so passionnent pour I’etude ; c’est la pei*te assuree de quiconquo 
aspire aux emplois do la litterature ; e’est le mal ii tout avancement. 
L’etudo rend paresseux: on s’enterre dans ses livres; on devient 
reveur, distrait, ou oublie ses divers visites, assembles, repas, cere- 
monies ; mais co qu’il y a do pis, I’etude rend orgueilleux ; celui 
qui studio s’imagine bientot savoir plus qu’un autre, pretend ^ des 
succes, mepriso ses egaux, manque ses superieurs, neglige ses pro- 
tec tours, et lie fera jamais rien dans la partie des lettres. 

* In another of his writings, IM. Courier, having occasion to 
mention some Florentine men of letters, who might have remained 
unexposed but for a controverey of which he is speaking, archly 
'observes: — “ Jamais on no se serait dout^, qu’ils sussent si pen leur 
metier, ot leur ignorance, ne paraissant que dans leurs ouvrages, 
n*out eh! connuo de porsonne,” 
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“ Si eut s’il edt appris le Grec, serait-il aujourd’hui 

professeur de langue Grecque, garde des livres Grecs, ac£^emicien 
de 1’ Academie Grecque, enfin, le mieux rente de tons les m'udits ? IToase 
a fait cette sottise. II s’est rendu savant, et le voili\ capable do 
remplir toutes les places destinees aux savants, mais non pas de les 
obtenir. Bien plus aviso fut M. R., ce galant defenseur do Tcglise, 
ce jeune champion du temps passe ! II pouvait, comme un autre, 
apprendre, en etudiant ; mais il vit quo cola no le menait rieu, et 
il aima bien mieux se produire que s’instruiro, avoir dix emplois do 
savant, que d’etre en etat d’en remplir un qu’il n’out pas eu, s’il se 
fut mis dans I’esprit de le moriter, comme a fait ce pauvro Ilaose, 
homme, ^ mon jugement, droit mais non habile ; qui s’en va pfilir 
sur les livres, perd son temps et son Grec, ayant devant les yoiix co 

qui Teut du preserver d’une semblable fauto. , iikkIMo do con- 

duite, litti^ratcur parfait, no suit aucune science, ii’entcnd 

aucuno langue,” &c. 

We do not give the names of tlie individuals hero 
described, for it is impossible to say tliat the attack upon 
them may not be unjust, wlien we sec the spirit tliat 
dictates the greater part of M. Courier’s remarks on 
the Academy. 

One of the first and most interesting of the pieces 
contained in this volume is a petition to the two Cham- 
bers, dated 1816, and setting forth, with much simplicity 
and pathos, the sufferings of the district in which M. 
Courier lived, under the oppressions exercised by the 
agents of the Ultra government. It is the true picture 
of a Political distribution of Justice— of the law, ad- 
ministered by a faction — of party principles presiding, 
over the acts of the judicial as well as executive power. 

Luynes was a moderate-sized town, which the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantz had reduced to a very in- 
considerable place, having somewhere about a thousand 
inhabitants, or about two hundred houses. It is situated 
in Touraine, by far the most peaceful district of France 
at all times; perhaps the only corner in all Europe 
where, during the Revolution and its wars, there never 
was heard the sound either of revolt or invasion. ‘‘ Nous 
avons connu par oui-dire ” (says our author) “ les d4- 
sastres de Lyon, les horreurs de la Vendee, et les hcca- 
tombes humaines du grand-pretre de la raison, et les 
massacres calculfes de ce genie qui inventa la grande 
guerre et la haute police : Mais alors, de tant de fleaux, 
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nous ne ressentions que le bruit, calmes au milieu des 
tourments, comme ces Oasis entourfes de sables mouvants 
du desert.” So it was in more remote times ; and it 
became a kind of proverb in this district, alike remote 
from the turbulence of the capital and the perils of the 
frontier, that the women of Tours had never seen the 
smoke of a camp. Or, dans cette province, de tout 
temps si heureuse, si pacifique, si calme, il n’y a point 
de canton plus paisible que Luynes. Lk, on ne sait ce 
que e’est que vols, meurtres, violences ; et les plus an- 
ciens de ce pays, ou Ton vit long-temps, n’y avaient 
jamais vu ni prevot, ni archers, avant ceux qui vinrent 
I’an passo pour apprendre h vivre k Fouquet. Lk, on 
ignore jusqu’aux noms de factions et de partis : on 
cultive scs champs ; on ne se melc d’ autre chose. Les 
haines qu’a semees partout la Revolution n’ont point 
germe chez nous, ou la Revolution n’avait fait ni vic- 
times, ni fortunes nouvelles. Nous pratiquons surtout 
le precepte divin d’ob^ir aux puissances ; mais, avertis 
tard des changements, de peur do ne pas crier k propos, 
Vive le Roi ! Vive la Ligue ! nous ne crions rien du 
tout ! et cette politique nous avait rfeussi, jusqu’au jour 
ou Fouquet passa devant le mort sans oter son chapeau.^ 
A present meme, je m’etonne qu’on ait pris le pretexte 
de cris seditieux pour nous persecutor ; tout autre eut 
ete plus plausible; et je trouve qu’on eut aussi bien 
fait de nous bruler comme entaches de I’her&ie de nos 
ancetres, que do nous deporter ou nous emprisoniier 
comme seditieux.” 

So it was, however, that all at once were heard, in 
this tranquil quarter, new and unknown sounds — of 
some being good subjects, ' and others bad subjects, 
or rather ‘‘ welUdi&posed ” and ‘‘ ill-disposedj" and some 
were said to have been speaking evil of the govern- 
ment. One man in particular was flung into prison for 
five or six weeks on such a charge, while another was 

* This alludes to the person named having passed a funeral, con- 
ducted by a priest, without taking off his hat. M. Courier candidly 
admits* that this rudeness was highly blamable ; but the authorities, 
in their wisdom, made it a ground, of severe proceedings. 
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let go free, who had bragged that he was keeping his 
wine for Bonaparte’s return : But the former was an 
ill-disposed, the latter, a well-disposed person. There 
were now, as M. Chateaubriand says, “ two weights and 
two measures for the same action ; acquittal to one, con- 
demnation to another.” — “ Etes-vous bien avec tels ou 
tels ? — Bon sujet — on vous laisse vivre ! Avez-vous 
soutenu quelque proces contre un tel, manque a le 
saluer, querelle sa servante, ou jcte une pierre a son 
chien ? V ous ctes mauvais sujet, partant seditieux ! on 
vous applique la loi, — et quelquefois on vous I’applique 
un peu rudement.” An example of this is now given ; 
the persons suspected of bad dispositions, were ten of 
the most peaceable inhabitants of the place, “ peres de 
famille la plupart, vignerOns, laboureurs, artisans, de qui 
nul n’avait a se plaindre, boris voisins, amis officicux, 
serviables a tons, sans reproche dans leur fetat, dans 
leurs moeurs, leur conduite, — mais mauvais sujcts !” At 
midnight, in the month of March, forty gendarmes 
entered the town, and distributed themselves in every 
quarter- At the first dawn they made their way into 
the houses ; and, amidst the terror and confusion they 
had occasioned, many flying out, they knew not whither, 
nor wherefore, naked in the streets ; some Avere seized, 
to the number of ten, and the rest hid themselves and 
escaped. Those who were thus taken were hurried 
away to prison, and all intercourse with their families 
strictly prohibited. Their wives and children were 
thrown into the greatest alarm, and could only learn, 
that it was upon a charge of being Bonapartists ; al- 
though M. Courier observed, that of all the parties to 
this afiair, those who had made the arrest, those who 
were to sit in judgment, and the prisoners, the latter 
alone were free from all connexion with Bonaparte ! to 
whom the others had both sworn allegiance and pre- 
ferred their suits for favours. Nay, the magistrate who 
authorized this act of rigour, had, under Bonaparte, a 
few years before, treated them with equal harshness for 
refusing to serve that chief. These unfortunate persons 
were conveyed from Luynes to Tours ; the cause was 
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from thence adjourned, and the prisoners transferred to 
Orleans, where two of them, in order that the authorities 
might not appear to be in the wrong, were sentenced to 
banishment, two to imprisonment, and the remaining 
six discharged, ruined in health and in circumstances, 
and unable to resume their industrious pursuits. The 
story of one of them is touchingly related. 

“ Des dix arrett?s cetto fois, il n’y en avait point qiii ne laissat 
line famille a Tabandon. Bnilon et sa femme, tons deux dans les 
cacbots six mois entiers ; lenrs enfans autant de temps sont de- 
meurtSs orphelins. Pierre Aubert, venf, avait nn gar<^on et nne fille ; 
celle ci de onze ans, rautre plus jeune encore, inais dont a cet age 
la douceur et I’intelligence interessaient deja tout le monde. A cela 
se joignait alors la pitie qu’inspirait leur malheur ; chacun de son 
mieux les secourut. Rien ne leur cut manque, si les soins pateines 
se pouvaient remplacer ; mais la petite bientot tomba dans une me- 
lancolie dont on no la put distrairc. Cetto nuit — ces gendarmes, et 
eon pere enchaine, ne s’etFa<^aient point de sa m^moire. L’impres- 
sion de terreur qu’elle avait conservee d’un si aifreux reveil, ne lui 
laissa jamais reprendre la gaite, ni les jeux de son age ; elle n’a fait 
que languir depuis, et se consumer pen a peu. Kefusant toute 
nourriture, sans cesse elle .appellait son p^ie. On crut, en lo lui 
faisant voir, adoucir son chagrin, et peut-ctre la rappeler h. la vie ; 
elle obtint, mais trop lard, rentroe de la prison. 11 I'a vue ; il I’a 
embrassee ; il se flaite de I’embi asser encore ; il ne sait pas tout son 
malheur, que fremisscnt de lui apprendre les gaidi^ns memo de ces 
lieux. Au fond do ces horribles demeures, il vit de Tesperanco 
d’etre enfin quelque jour rendu a la lumicre, et de retrouver sa fille ; 
depuis quinze jours elle ost morte.” 

“ Justice ! cquite ! providence I” (he exclaims, addressing the 
Chambers,) “ vains mots, dont on nous abuse ! Quelque part quo 
je toume les yeux, je ne vois que le crime triomphant, et rinnoccnce 
opprimeo. Je sais tel, qui, a force de trahisons, de parjures, et des 
Bottises tout ensemble, n’a pu consommer sa mine ; une famille qui 
laboure le champ do ses p^res, est plongee dans les cachets, et 
disparait pour toujours. Dt^toumons nos regards de ces tristes 
exemples, qui feraient rencmcer au bien, et douter mSme la vertu.” 

But mark the end of all this vigour in support of the 
government, and against a few peaceable peasants, sus- 

E ected of having spoken disrespectfully of it. Till now 
luynes was the abode of uninterrupted tranquillity, and 
undisturbed submission to the law. While the accused 
were carried from dungeon to dungeon, the house of 
thfliftnayor was set fire to in the night, and he and his 
• family narrowly escaped with their lives. New arrests 
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were now ordered, and justly ; every one was suspected, 
and probably with good reason ; terror reigned through- 
out, only to be succeeded by vengeance. The secret 
had been discovered of making the most submissive and 
peaceable of mankind rebels! It is contained in a 
single word ; but its efficacy is sure, and its operation 
not lingering — Injustice. “ L’injustice les a r^voltes. 
Reduits au descspoir, par ces magistrats mcme, leurs 
naturels appuis, opprimcs au nom des lois qui doivent 
les proteger, ils ne connaissent plus dc frein, parceque 
ceux qui les gouvernent n’ont point connu de mesure.” 
— A lesson to all rulers, and applicable to every people. 

Besides the writings of M. Courier upon the abuses of 
the magistracy, there are several very remarkable tracts 
on those of the priesthood, especially the party of the 
Jesuits. The fundamental defects of the Romish re- 
ligion and discipline are exhibited in very striking 
colours, and illustrated by the most dreadful examples. 
The evils of auricular confession, and the celibacy of 
the clergy, are, above all, most clearly and eloquently 
exposed. But how necessary soever this may be in a 
country where so many people are still unweaned from 
their lievotlbn to that false and pernicious system, in 
this country there wants no argument nor any illustra- 
tions to confirm men’s opinions, already fixed on this 
subject, beyond all risk of being moved. The unceasing 
efforts of the Jesuits and their adherents, which have 
produced, since the date of M. Courier’s principal 
writings, many of the same good effects in the temporal 
policy of the French government, which the efforts of 
the Papists under James II. formerly did in England, 
were, at the time when he wrote, in the first stage of 
their progress ; and he partook of the alarm with which 
all rational men then beheld that sect restored to power. 
They are still active, and therefore formidable, notwith- 
standing the checks they have of late experienced. But 
six years ago, their new and unrestrained exertions jus- 
tified the greatest apprehensions : For the approaching 
reign of a prince, supposed to be under their influence, 
was felt in the subserviency of all the baser portion of 
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the magistracy. What passed in the summer of 1822, 
in our author’s district, on the subject of Sundays and 
holidays, illustrates these remarks. 

The Vicar of Veretz is described as an. amiable and 
pious old man ; “ homme sens4, instruit, octogenaire 
quasi, mais ami de la jeunesse, trop raisonnable pour 
vouloir la reformer sur le patron des ages passes, et la 
gouverner par des bulles de Boniface ou d’ Hildebrand. 
O’est devant sa porte qu’on danse, et devant lui le plus 
souvent. Loin de blamer ces amusemens, qui n’ont rien 
en eux-mSmes que de fort innocent, il y assiste, et croit 
bien faire, y ajoutant, par sa presence, et le respect que 
chacun lui porte, un nouveau degre de decence et d’hon- 
nelete.” “Sage pasteur” (exclaims our author), 
“ vraiment pieux ! le puissions-nous long-temps con- 
server pour le soulagement du pauvre, I’edification du 
prochain, et le repos de cette commune, ou sa prudence 
maintient la paix, le calme, runion, la concorde!” M. 
Courier affirms, that in these innocent recreations, pur- 
sued according to the custom of the country from all 
time, there never had, within the memory of man, 
occurred the least disorder; never, among the young 
people who met to dance together, had* there been 
known a single act of immorality. Their gaiety was all 
in public, in the Place^ surrounded by their parents and 
neighbours. The experiment of changing such meet- 
ings into secret assignations, private tete-a-tetes, he 
considers to be one full of peril ; but the zeal of the 
neighbouring vicar of Azai was kindled to make this 
trial ; and of him our author gives a sketch very 
different from the one we have just been surveying, but 
which appears, from his statement, to be the portrait, 
not of the individual, but of the tribe. “ C’est un jeune 
homme bouillant de zele, a peine sorti du Seminaire^ con- 
sent de TEglise militante, imyiatient de se distinguer. 
Des son installation il attaqua la danse, et semble avoir 
promis a Dieu de I’abolir dans sa paroisse, usant pour 
cela de plusieurs moyens, dont le principal et le seul 
efficacy, jusqu’a present, est Tautorite du prefet. Par le 
prefet il r^ussit a nous empScher de danser ; et bient6t 
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nous fera defendre de chanter et de rire. Bientot ! que 
dis-je ? il y a eu dejh de nos jeuncs gens mandes, me- 
naces, reprimandes, pour des chansons, pour avoir ri.” 
The same thing has happened, he adds, in another parish 
close by, and under another young hero of the Seminary. 
They have exacted from their female penitents, as a con- 
dition for receiving absolution, that they should renounce 
dancing altogether ; but the power of the Prefect was 
wanting hero, and the number of communicants fell off 
three-fourths ; so much more powerful were the habits 
of these young people than the influence of the priest. 

But all the zeal was not upon this occasion monopo- 
lized by the Seminary priests. The Mayor of Veretz, 
transported with pious indignation, knocked down the 
venerable pastor, above described as allowing his flock 
their wonted recreations, accompanying the outrage 
with language the most abusive, and charging him with 
committing sacrilege each time he said mass. The life 
of this worthy magistrate is described as very irregular, 
though his zeal be so ardent ; but his politics are of the 
most approved pattern ; he is tlie possessor of emigrant 
property, the whole of his fortune, indeed, being a con- 
fiscated estate of that description ; he therefore makes 
friends of the counter-revolutionary party, from whom 
alone he has anything to apprehend.' “ Son calcul est 
fin ; il raisonne a merveille. Se rangcabt avec ceux qui 
le nomme voleur, il fait rage centre ceux qui le veulent 
maintenir dans sa propriete — conduite tres adroite ! Si 
ces derniers triomphent, la revolution demeure, et tout 
ce qu’elle a fait ; il tient le marquisat, se moque du mar- 
quis. Lcs autres I’cmportant, il pense meriter non 
seulement sa grace, et dc n’etre pas pendu, mais recom- 
pense, emploi, et qui sait ? quelque autre terre, confis- 
quee sur les liberaux, lorsqu’ils seront emigres !” Hence 
the worshipful man’s ardour against dancing, which the 
rising party of the Jesuits were setting all their arts to 
pull down ; hence his vehement rebuke of the reverend 
pastor, eighty-two years of age ; of whom it is also to 
be observed, that he was marked out for signalizing his 
worship’s loyalty to the ruling powers, not more by 
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having taken part with the poor people under his care, 
than by having held preferment under the Revolution. 
Accordingly, when he proceeded against the mayor for 
his unmanly assault (the effects of which had confined 
him to his bed), he found all the “ authorities ” took part 
with his adversary. “ Tout ce qui pense bien le tient 
duement battu, et applaudit au maire !” The venerable 
sufferer is actually condemned to pay the costs of the 
proceeding, and narrowly escapes being fined also, for 
having been beaten ! The account of the proceeding 
exhibits so striking* a picture of what we have above 
alluded to as the most unbearable of outrages, — injustice 
done by political judges — ^wrong perpetrated by the 
ministers of justice — that we must expose it to the 
reader at length ; for it is applicable to other magis- 
trates, and other districts as well as that of Veretz. 

“ Dcs gens ont conseille an cure de Veretz, battu par le jenno 
maire, d*en demander justice, ayant preuves et temoins. II Ta fait ; 
il e’est plaint. Mais ce cure est un de ceux de la Eovolution : il 
preta lo serment, et meme fut grand-vicaire constitutionnel, liomme 
qui s’est assis dans la cliaire empcstce I II a centre lui toute sa 
rol<^e. Tout ce qui pense bien le tient duement battu, et applaudit 
au maire. Le procureur du roi, sans doute ignorant cela d’abord, 
prifc fait et cause pour Toglise outragee ; dans I’ardeur de son z^le 
youlait couper le poing qui avait frappe Toint ; mais averti depuis, 
il a change de langage, trop tard ; on ne lui pardonne pas d’avoir 
agi, et fait agir la justice dans cette affaire, sans prendre le mot des 
Jtfsuites. Messieui^ les gens du roi, entre la chancellerie et la 
grande aum6nerie, n’ont pas besogno faite, et sont en peine sou vent, 
Le prefet, mieux avis^, instruit d’ailleurs, guide par le coadjuteur, 
les moines, les devotes, et le seminairistes, eii appuyant son maire, 
et criant anatheme au pretre do Baal, a montr4 qu’il entend la poli- 
tique du jour. Les juges — comment faire centre un parti regnant ? 
Ils en eurent grande lion to, et sortant de I’audience, ne regardaient 
personne apres cette sentence. Ils ont, bien malgre eux, pauvres 
gens, en depit de la clamour publique, des preuves, des temoins, 
condamni^ le plaignant aux frais et aux depens. Le parti voulait 
plus ; il voulait une amende, quo messieurs de la justice ont brave- 
ment refuse : le battu ne paie pas Tamende ; e’est quelque chose ; 
e'est beaucoup, au temps ou nous vivons. Il ne faut pas exiger 
plus ; et ce courage aux juges pourra ne pas durer.” 

Such scenes as this appal us in England, unaccustomed 
to acts of outrageous and manifest injustice — scenes 
in which the law ceases to speak, through the judge 
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becoming the organ of the government, or of a faction, 
and uttering only the base whispers of scurrility, or 
giving vent to the shouts of party fury. But much 
violence may be done to justice in a more quiet, and 
therefore unsuspected, course of misconduct. Judges 
may have leanings which influence them all their lives 
through, without ever betraying them into any gross 
outrage upon judicial decorum. And whatever the bias 
is that operates to draw them towards one side or the 
other — whether favour to tVie court, or the church, or the 
people — ^whatever feeling they indulge other than the 
“ constant and perpetual desire of rendering to every 
one his due,” they violate their oath of office, and 
exhibit a spectacle which, be it ever so veiled by out- 
ward observance of decorum, ought at all times to be 
regarded with the utmost abhorrence by every part of 
the community, and to call down upon the culprit the 
most terrible punishment which the public indignation 
can inflict. It may seem paradoxical to affirm — yet we 
believe it to be true — that worthy men sometimes allow 
themselves, when placed in judicial stations, to commit 
this crime, without being at all aware of its atrocity ; 
and therefore it is that some severe examples seem to be 
wanting, which may open their eyes, and deter others 
from being thus beguiled. One thinks that there is too 
strong a current of popular feeling setting in against 
the government or against existing institutions ; and 
therefore he fancies he shall discharge his duty better 
by leaning in their favour. Another imagines (or may 
imagine, for we suspect this case is yet to occur), that 
the danger threatens from the opposite quarter, and 
that the people is in risk of being oppressed ; he there- 
fore makes a stand against the supposed oppressors, and 
casts the balance in favour of popular rights. This 
minister of justice fears that the tide runs dangerously 
against sacred things, and that the Established Church 
is in jeopardy; he will therefore, in fairness to that 
venerable institution, incline against whatever seems 
calculated to weaken or to invade it. That^ on the other 
hand, dreads the encroachments upon the laity which 
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csjiurcliinen are sometimes suspected of attempting, and 
sets himself to resist these by favouring the defence 
against ecclesiastical claims. One has most conscien- 
tiously a strong opinion against the inroads which the 
ambition, or intelligence, or wealth, of the middling 
classes are making upon the influence of the aristocracy, 
and would protect its privileges as an integral and an 
essential portion of the constitution. Another feels as 
honestly for the wrongs which those privileges inflict 
upon the portion of the community at whose expense 
they are enjoyed, and inclines towards all that favours 
an immunity from their pressure. But all such inclina- 
tions, leanings, dispositions, tendencies, are, when carried 
to the bench, and suffered to affect the conduct of the 
judge in whatever part of the cause ho is trying, only 
soft expressions for that which the same men would 
shrink from were it called by its right name — Injustice. 
They are the views which it is very fit for advocates to 
put forward, very necessary for lawgivers to entertain, 
very becoming for the judge to cherish in his private 
capacity, as the independent citizen of a free country : 
But if they influence him ever so little on the seat of 
justice, they betray him into a gross breach of his duty, 
and a violation of the sacred trust which the law reposes 
in him. His duty, and his only duty, is to go straight 
forward, dealing with the facts, and pronouncing upon 
the law, as if he had neither opinions nor feelings as a 
man, nor had any concern in the world, except with the 

E articular merits of the individual question actually 
efore him. 

In a country circumstanced as ours is, with a most 
watchful bar and public, before whom everything a 
judge does or says passes, and by whom it must all at 
the moment, and for some time afterwards, be unspar- 
ingly scrutinized, there is no reason to apprehend such 
perversions of the judicial office as sometimes disgrace 
the tribunals of other nations. Our judges are inacces- 
sible to the private solicitations of parties ; and no one 
would^ever dream of asking a favour of them, much less 
of asking it with the offer of a return. In the great 
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majority, therefore, of the cases that come before them; 
they are absolutely indifferent, and cannot possibly have 
a wish that one party should prevail rather than the 
other. Even in political questions, they are not likely 
to do any act of gross iniquity for the sake of one side ; 
to determine for tlie government or for the subject, for 
the church, or for the people, against the plain merits of 
the case. They will not invert tlie law as the judges 
did who tried Sidney and Russell — they will not murder 
men by the score like Jeffries — they will not try a cause 
in which they or tlieir families have an interest of great 
magnitude, as was supjiosed to have been done about 
half a century ago : But they may, under the impression 
of party, almost unknown to th(unselves, and not easily 
perceived by the bulk of mankind, influence the course 
of a judicial investigation tlirough all its stages, till at 
last the result is secured, without their interposition, by 
dint of many little advantages all flung into one party, 
and many little obstacles thrown the other way. The 
same judge would shudder if he were told that ho had 
corruptly turned tlie scale the wrong way, and with a 
safe conscience would deny the abuse ; but he would 
shrink back with dismay fVoiri the catalogue, were it 
faithfully presented to him, of all the remarks he had 
flung in — the looks he had given to the jury, the wit- 
nesses, the advocates — the things lie had suffered one to 
do, and not another — the stress he laid on some things, 
the lightness with which he had passed others over — 
the topics he had introduced savouring of his individual 
opinions and feelings, unconnected with the merits of 
the question ; — from this sight he would start back, be- 
cause he could not deny the exactness of the enumera- 
tion ; and the whole items of the list, being put to- 
gether, would show that they had decided the fate of 
the day. It is the duty of a judge, which, if he does 
not fulfil, he betrays his trust, to ascend the bench day 
by day, stripped of every passion and every feeling, but 
the vehement desire to do justice in each particular 
cause, as if there were none other in existence, and as 
if he had no care for anything beyond it. 
von. II r. 2 f 
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We have seen with what a keen edge M. Courier lays 
bare the abuses of the government and the magistracy : 
His dislike of the aristocracy is still more marked, and 
leads him into much extravagance, and a good deal of 
unfairness : For, when the manners of the great of these 
times do not furnish him with sufficient food for bitter 
sarcasm, he goes back to the days and the court of 
Louis XIV., and deduces the fortunes and the rank of 
the existing nobility, from the vices of their predeces- 
sors. The violence with which these attacks were 
urged in a tract written against the base and senseless 
project of purchasing Chambad by subscription for the 
infant Due de Bourdeaux, caused a prosecution, in which 
he was convicted and sentenced to fine and imprison- 
ment. One of his topics, and which he handles with 
the most spirit, is the evils likely to arise in his district 
from the neigbhourhood of a court, with all its vices 
and its follies. The following portrait of a professional 
courtier is clever, though a caricature. 

“ Ce sent 1^, mes amis, qiielques inconvonients du voisinago des 
grands. Y passer est fucheux ; y demenror est impossible, k qni du 
moins no veut 6tre ni valet ni mendiant. Vous seriez bientot Tun 
et Tautre. Habitant pres d’eux, vous feriez comme tous ceux qui 
les entouront. Li'i, tout lo mundo sert, ou veut servir. L’un pre- 
sente la serviette, Tautre le vase k boire. Chacun re^oit, ou demande 
salaire, tend la main, se recommande, supplie. Mendier n’est pas 
bonte k la cour ; e’est toutc la vie du courtisan. Des I’enfanco 
appris ^ cela, voue a cet etat par honneur, il s’en acquitte bien 
autrement que ceux qui mendiont par paresse ou necessity. II y 
apporte un soin, un art, une patience, une perseverance, et aussi 
des avanccs, une mise de fonds ; e'est tout, cn tout genre d'industrie. 
Gueux k la besace, que peut-on fairo? Le courtisan mendio en 
carrosse a six clievaux, et attrape plutot un million, que Tautre un 
morceau do pain noir. Actif, infatigable, il no s’endort jamais ; il 
veille la nuit et le jour, guette le temps de demander, comme vous 
celui de semcr, et mieux. Aucun refus, aucun mauvais succ6s no 
lui fait pordro courage. Si nous mettions dans nos travaux la moitie 
de cette Constance, nos greniers chaquo annee rompraient. Il n’est 
affront, de'dain, outrage ni mepris qui lo puissent robuter. Econ- 
duit, il insiste : repouss^, il tiont bon ; qu’on le ebasse, il revient ; 
qu’on le batte, il se couebe a terre. Frappe^ mats ecoute — et donne, 
Du reste, pret k tout. On est encore a inventer un service assez vil, 
une action assez lacbe, pour que Tbomme de cour, je ne dis pas s’y 
refuse, — chose inouie, impossible, — mais n’en fasse point gloire et 
preuve de devouement. Le devouement est grand 6. la personne 
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d’un maitre. C’est a la personno qu’on se dovoiie, au corps, an con- 
tenu du pourpoint.” 

“ La vertu semble avoir des bornes ; cette grande hauteur qu’ont 
atteinte certaines aines, parait en quelqiie sorto mesiireo. Caton et 
Washington montrent oii pent s’elover le plus beau, le plus noble de 
tons los sentiments, c’est Tamour du pays et do la libei-tc. Au- 
dessus on ne voit rien. Mais le dernier degrc de bassesse n’est pas 
connu ; et ne me citez point ceux qui proposaient d’acheter des 
chateaux poilr les princes, d’ajouter k leur garde uno nouvelle garde ; 
car on ira plus has ; et eux-memes domain iront trouvcr d’autres in- 
ventions qui feront oublier celles-la. 

“ Vous, quand vous aurez vu les riches demander chacun recevoir 
des aumones proportionnees a sa fortune, tons les honnetes gens ab- 
horrer le travail, et ne fuir rien taut que d’etre soup^onnes de la 
moindre relation aveo quiconquo a jamais pu fai re quelqiie chose en 
sa vie, vous rougircz de la charruc, vous rcnicrez la terre votrci mere, 
et Tabandonncrez, ou vos fils vous abaiidonneront, s’en iront, valets 
de valets, a la cour, et vos fillcs, pour avoir seulement oui parlor de 
ce qui s’y passe, n’cn vaudront gueres micux au logis.” 

It must be confessed that our author, with all his 
abhorrence of courts and princes, lias stated vciy can- 
didly, and with his wonted sagacity, in the following 
passage, wherein the difference lies between the prince 
and the courtier. 

“ Nous voudrions bicn avoir Ic Prince, mais non la Cour. Les 
princes en general sont bons ; et n’etait-co qui les ontoure, il y aurait 
plaisir a domeurcr pres d’eiix ; co seraient les voisins du mondo los 
meilleurs, charitables, liumaiiis, secourables a tons, exempts des 
vices et des passions que produit I’envie do parvtuiir, comiiio ils 
n’ont point de fortune a fairc. J’entends l(*.s princes qui sont nes 
princes ; quant aux autres, sans eiix, eut-on jamais devinc^ jusqii’ou 
pent allcr I’insolence ? Nous en pouvons parlor, habitans do Ciiam- 
bad. Mais ces princes enfin, quels qu’ils soient, d’ancienne on de 
nouvelle date, par la grace de Dion, ou do quelqii’un, afiablcs ou 
brutaux, nous no los voyons gueres ; nous voyons lours valets, 
gentilshommos ou vilains, les uns pircs que les autres ; lours car- 
rosses qui nous ecrasent, et leur gibier qui nous devore. De tout 
temps le gibier nous fit la guerre. line seulc fois il fut vaincu, on 
1789 ; nous le mangeamos a notre tour.” 

In these and other immeasnred invectives against the 
higher ranks of society, or what is generally called the 
Aristocracy, there are some palpable inadvertences com- 
mitted by oiir author, and by all indeed who have of 
late years adopted the same exaggerated tone, both in 
France and in England. First, witli respect to the com- 
parison so fondly instituted between these classes and 
the peasantry, it seems to savour more of romance than 
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of accurate statement. That the middle classes are 
superior to the highest, in plain good sense, manly sen- 
timent, and virtuous conduct, we may readily admit. 
Those classes are in truth never to be treated but with 
the greatest respect, except only when they make them- 
selves at once contemptible and ridiculous by clumsy 
imitations of their superiors, whose graces and whose 
follies are at once above their reach, and beneath their 
notice. But upon the greater purity of the labouring 
classes, we certainly pause ; the peasants of Touraine 
may be an exception to the rule ; and other exceptions 
may be found elsewhere ; but we do not believe that there 
is to be found more virtue, or so much, among the com- 
mon people generally, of either England or France, as 
among the highest ranks in the state, those whom M. 
Courier stigmatizes as the most profligate. There can, 
however, be no reason why tlie peasantry and tlie 
artisans should not be as well informed upon ordinary 
matters, and as well conducted, as those placed above 
them in society ; and that they are rapidly advancing 
in improvement, each succeeding year’s history in both 
countries abundantly testifies. But as yet they are 
below the higher ranks, and far below the middle classes, 
in moral as well as intellectual culture. 

But we must object, upon other grounds, to the prac- 
tice of inveighing against the privileged classes of the 
community. It is neither fair nor politic. Their situa- 
tion certainly has a most unfortunate tendency to 
estrange them from the rest of society, to make them 
consider their interests as separate from, and opposed to 
ours. They have, whether we will or no, vast influence 
in their hands. Tlieir wealth is a real, substantial source 
of power ; and that they must possess as long as the 
present fabric of society remains unchanged by such a 
convulsion as no one is visionary enough to expect, 
even if he were unthinking and unprincipled enough to 
desire it. Their rank, though a less substantial, is yet 
a certain cause of influence, and will continue to give 
them weight until the whole habits and feelings of men 
a] id of women shall be changed entirely, or rather created 
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anew. May we, then, humbly be permitted to ask, what 
good purpose it can serve, either to reject this portion 
of society in our calculations, as if it did not exist, and 
therefore required no allowance or consideration ; or to 
show our sense of its existence only by such vituperation 
as can tend to no earthly end but making it our liabitual 
antagonist ? If we go on with the never-ending cry, 
that the Aristocracy resists all good measures — thinks 
only of its separate interest — has no fellow-feeling with 
the rest of the country — cares for nought but itself, 
there is some risk of our repeated charges bringing about 
their own verification ; and the accusation may be much 
nearer the truth at the last than it was when first 
launched. How long would the virtue of most women 
endure, after all the world had saluted them with the 
appellation not to be borne by womankind ? How 
much longer would their worth survive their reputation, 
than the hour that temptation and opportunity came 
together ? There are symptoms, we greatly fear, of a 
similar process working a like downfall, in otlier than 
female natures ; and it miglit be as well for those, who, 
with very good intentions, have been so active in raising 
the outcry against our Aristocracy, to reflect, that 
though we are fully justified in opposing its undue pre- 
tensions, and may succeed in confining^ tliem within 
just bounds, yet to destroy it, or reduce it to insignifi- 
cance, is impracticable, even if it were desirable ; and 
therefore, to alienate, and exasperate it, is anything 
rather than wise. 

No parte of M. Courier’s writings are more remark- 
able than those in which he bears testimony to the great 
improvements which France has received since and from 
the He volution. This deserves the more attention, as 
being the evidence of one who is a scvei-e and unsparing 
censor of all existing things ; who writes under the 
dominion of the restored family, and bears that dynasty 
DO good will ; whose works, indeed, for the most part, 
Were composed during the ascendency of the ultra 
faction, and who finds", as we have seem, so much to 
blame in tlie whole administration of affairs, ecclesiastical 
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and civil. With every disposition to find fault, with 
the most acute sense of the oppressions inflicted by the 
Government, the Aristocracy, and the Clergy, we yet 
see him constantly admitting that, compared with the 
state of things before the Revolution, all is now happi- 
ness and perfection. Nor is it by assertions or admis- 
sions alone that this is proved; the contrast is most 
strikingly depicted in many very picturesque descrip- 
tions ; and some of these we shall lay before our 
readers. 

We begin with a remarkable passage which he cites 
from La Bruycre, — a sketch of the peasantry of France 
in “ the good old times,” — sometimes termed in this 
country the olden time,” — the favourite era of poets 
and romancers. 

“ On voit certains animaux farouches, des males et des femellcs, 
repandus dans la caiupagiie, noirs, livides, nnds, ot tout brulc^s dii 
soloil, attaches a la terre, qn’ils fonillent et remnent avec une opiniri- 
trote invincible. Its ont coinme nne voix articnlce, ot qixand ils se 
levcnt snr lenrs pieds, ils montrent nno face humaino. En effet, ils 
sent des hommes ! ils se retiront la unit dans des tanieres, ou ils 
vivent du pain noir, d’oan, et do racines. Ils epargnent aux antres 
hommes la peine de semer, de labourer, et de recueiller pour vivro, 
ot meritent ainsi do ne j)as manquer de ce pain qu’ils ont seme.” 

“ Voila ” (pursues our axithor) “ ses propres mots. II parle des 
heureux, do ceux qui avaient du pain, du travail, ot e’etait lo petit 
nombre alors. Si Labruyere pouvait revenir, commo on revenait 
autrefois, et se trouvor h nos asscmblecs ” (he is speaking of the 
holiday meetings of the peasantiy) “ il y verrait non seulemont des 
faces humaines, mais des visages de femmes et de fillcs, plus belles, 
surtout plus modcstes, que colies de sa cour tant vantee, mises de 
meilleur gout sans contredit, parecs avec plus de grace, de decciicc ; 
dansant mioux, parlant mieux leur langue (chose particuliere an 
pays), mais d’uno voix si joliment, si doucement articulee, qu’il en 
serait content, je crois. H ies verrait le soir so retirer, non dans 
des tanieres, mais dans leurs maisons proprement baties ot meublecs. 
Cherchant alors ces animaux dont il a fait description, il ne les 
trouverait nulle part, et sans doute benirait la cause, quelle qu’ello 
soit, d’un si grand, si heurcxix changement.” 

In another passage, M. Courier describes, in very 
strong language, the effects produced upon the peasantry 
by becoming proprietors ; the kind of intoxication whicli 
the change excites, — and the hard labour to which it 
gives rise endured with all the zeal of a passion. — “Le 
peuple est d’hior proprietairc, iyre encore, cpris, possede 
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de sa propriety; il ne voit que cela, ne reve d’autre 
chose, et nouvel affranchi de mcme, quant k I’industrie, 
se donne tout au travail.” — “ Dans le present, ni dans 
I’avenir, le paysan n’ envisage plus qu’un champ, une 
raaison qu’il a, ou veut avoir, pour laquelle il travaille, 
amasse, sans prendre repos ni rcpas. Il n’a d’idee quo 
celle-lk, et vouloir Ten distraire, lui parler d’autre chose, 
c’est perdre son temps.” ’I’liese things are stated by M, 
Courier to account for the indifference of the peasants to 
religious matters ; but it is a very superficial view of 
this important subject which he takes, when he argues, 
that the same people who were religiously disposed in 
their misery, because they had no other consolation, 
become careless of such cotnforts as their circumstances 
improve. The corruptions of their Church may have 
revolted them, bettor informed as they now are; the 
hard work to which they so passionately devote them- 
selves, may interfere with other duties ; but it is not in 
sorrow alone, and under the weight of oppression, that 
the human mind naturally turns to the consideration 
“ of things unseen.” It is a beautiful and a just remark 
of Prince Eugene (or rather the Prince de Ligne has 
put it into his mouth), that happiness always fills a 
good heart with religious feelings. 

The abuses of the priesthood are often severely lashed 
by this author ; and, besides the general topics which 
he handles against them, he gives some truly horrid 
examples of the evils resulting from their celibacy, and 
their functions in confession. Some murders of the 
most flagrant enormity are related, with a particularity 
which we dare not follow ; and in one case the reader 
is left at a loss which to admire the most, the effrontery 
of the detected culprit and his professional brethren, or 
the supineness of the police in suffering his escape, or 
the superstitious credulity of the neighbouring Savoy- 
ards among whom the monster took refuge, and who 
regard him still as a saint, though aware that he is a 
murderer, whose atrocities, committed hard by, are 
almost without a parallel in any civilized nation. 
Nevertheless, even as to the clergy, M. Courier is fain 
to admit, that, generally speaking, there has been a 
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very great improvement since the Revolution. Thus, 
while complaining of the young zealots from the Semi- 
nary, to whose conduct we have already adverted, he 
allows that they arc irreprochables dans leurs moeurs 
et leur conduitc ” — Car il ne se pent voir,” says he, 

rien de plus exemplaire quo leur vie and he adds, 

Le cleigc no vit pas maintenant comme autrefois, 
mais fait paraitre en tout une regularitc digne des 
temps Apostoliqucs. Ileureux effot do la pauvrcte ! 
Heureux fruit do la persecution soufferte a cette grande 
cpoque oil Dieu visita Son Eglise ! Ce n’est pas un des 
moindres hiens qu’on doive a la Revolution, de voir non 
seulcmcnt Ics cures, ordre respectable de tout tcm])S, 
mais Ics evequcs avoir des moeurs.” We shall add 
another passage, illustrating at once the improved con- 
dition of the people, and the good effects produced by 
the ecclesiastical reforms derived from the same era of 
1789. 

“ Co qui fait aassi quo Ic peuple croit, c’cst qu’en tout on vit 
mioux a present qu’autrofois. On est nonrri, vetu, logo bicn mieiix 
qu’on ne I’otait, ct les niaiurs s’ameliorc^nt avec lo vivre physique. 
Moins de colibataires, nioins do vices, nioiiis de dobauche. Nous 
n’avons i)lus de convents : detestable sottiso qui se pratiquait jadis, 
de tenir ensemble eiifermes, contro tout ordre de nature, des males 
sans femclles, des femollos sans males, dans roisiveto du cloitre, ou 
fermentait une corruption cpii, se repandant au dehors, de prochc en 
proche, infectait toht. J)ien sans doute ne permettra pas quo ceiix 
qui, chez nous, veulent retablir do pareils lieux d’impureto, roussis- 
sent dans leurs desscins. Nos peches, quelqucs grands qu'ils soient, 
n’ont pas merite co chatiment, notro orgueil cette humiliation. II 
on faut convenir pourtant ; ce serai t une chose curiouse a voir parmi 
ce peuple actif, laboiioux, dont chaquo jour I’industrio augmente, 
les travaux se miiltiplient, ct dont par consequent la morale s’ej)ure, 
car Tune suit Tautre ; ce serait un bizai re contraste, qu’au milieu 
d’un tel peuple, une socicte de gens faisant voeu publiquement do 
faineantiso et de moiidicite, si Ton ne veut dire encore et d’impu- 
dicito.” 

“ Panni les causes” (our author continues, sarcastically) “ d’ac- 
croissement de la population, il ne faut pas compter p(jur peu lo 
repos de Napoleon, depuis quo cc grand homme est la oil son rare 
g(5nie Ta conduit. S’il eut continue de I’oxercer, trois millions do 
jeunes gens seraient morts pour sa gloire, qui ont femme et enfants 
maintenant ; un million serait sous les armes, sans femme, corrom- 
pant cellos des autres. Il est done force, en toute fa^on, que le 
peuple croisse ; aussi fait-il, ayant repos, biens et chevance^ peu do 
soldats et point de moines.” 
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All fear seems now at an end of the consummation 
which M. Courier was apprehending, from the ominous 
ascendant of the Ultras and the Jesuits, when he wrote 
this passage. Had he lived to see the more fortunate, 
because tranquil and moderate, change of system which 
has lately taken place, he would gladly have acknow- 
ledged that there is little reason to dread the restoration 
of dark and superstitious -times, or to regret the mighty 
warrior whom his old companion in arms loses no occa- 
sion of attacking with his keenest satire. The influence 
of public opinion, the honest and independent sentiments 
of a great and enlightened nation, have at last acquired 
their due weight in determining the course of the 
government ; and France is now ruled by a court and 
a ministry, which evince the sense they entertain, that, 
as their power depends upon the people, it must be 
exercised in conformity with the popular voice. 

We shall close this article with one more extract : it 
is of a passage singularly impressive, and containing 
truths of deep import, maturely to be weighed both by 
the rulers of French, j^eople, and by their neighbours. If 
the feelings and the capacities which the author describes, 
are kept within due bounds, and never suflered to seek 
vent in furthering the ambitious projects of their chiefs, 
or gratifying their own love of national glory, it is 
well. But we earnestly hope that the friends of liberal 
opinions in this great nation will never cease to bestir 
themselves against war ; will bo instant in season, and 
out of season, in subduing all lurking remains of that 
unhallowed spirit, and leading them to the real glories 
of peace. 

“ Ces gens,” (says M. Courier, speaking of Napoleon’s guards and 
their famous saying,) “ ces gens qui tant de fois ont jure de mourir ; 
cos gens toujours prets a verser leur sang jusqu’a la deniiere goutto 
pour un maitre clieri, unc faiiiille augiiste, uiio personrio sacroo ; ces 
gens qui meurent et no so rendent pas, sont de facile composition, 
et vous les savez bien.” (He is addressing the ministers of the 
Holy Allies.) “ Mais il y a chez nous uno classe moins ^levce, 
quoique mieux clovce, qui no meurt pour personne, et qui, sans 
d^vouement, fait tout ce qui se fait, batit, cultive, fabrique, autant 
qu’il est permis ; lit, medite, calciile, invente, perfectionne les arts, 
sait tout ce qu’on salt a present, et sait aussi sy battre, si so battro 
est uno science. II n’est vilain qui n’en ait fait son apprentissage, 
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et qui la-dessns n’en remonte aux descendants des Diignesclins. 
Georges le labonreur, Andre le vigneron, PieiTe, Jacques le bon 
bomme, et Charles qui cultive ses trois cents arpents de tcrre, lo 
marchand, Tartisan, le juge, I’avocat, ct notre digno vicaire, tons ont 
porte les armes, tons ont fait la guerre. Ah ! s’ils n’eusscnt jamais 
oil de grand liomme a lour tete — Sans la troupe doreo, les comtes, 
les dues, les princes, les ofHcicrs do marque — si la roturc en Franco 
n’eut jamais derogo, ni la valour degonert^ en gentilliommerie, jamais 
nos femincs n'eussent entendu battre vos tambours ! 

“ Or ces gens-la et leurs enfants, qui sont grandis dopuis Waterloo, 
no sont pas chez nous si pen de mondc, qu’ii n’y en ait bien quelques 
millions, n’ayant ni manieres do Versailles, ni foimos de la Mal- 
maison, et qui au premier pas que vous ferez sur leur terres, vous 
montreront qu’ils so souviennent do leur ancien metier. Car il n’est 
alliance que tienne ; et si vous venez les piller au nom de la ties 
sainte et tres indivisible Trinite, eiix, au nom de leurs families, do 
lours champs, de leurs troupeaux, vous tireront des coups de fusil ! 
Ne comptant plus pour les defendro, sur Ic gonio do I’Empcreur, ni 
sur I’heroique valour do son invincible garde, ils prendroiit le parti 
de so defendro eiix-memes ; facheuse resolution, commo vous savez 
bien, qui deroute la tactique, empeclic de faire la guerre par raison 
demonstrativie^ et suffit pour deconcertcr les plans d’attaque et do 
defense le plus savamment combines. Alors, si vous etes sages, 
rappelez-vous I’avis que je vais vous donnei*. Lorsque vous 
inarclierez on Lorraine, en Alsace, n*ap])rochez pas des liaies, evitez 
les fosses, n’allcz pas le long des vigiies, tenez-vous loin des bois, 
gardoz-vous des buissons, des arbres, des taillis, et mefiez-vous des 
herbes hautes ; ne passez pas irop pres des fennes, des hameaux, ct 
faites le tour des villages avec precaution ; car les haies, les fosses, 
les arbres, les buissons, sur vous, de tons c6tt\s, non feu de 

hie ou de peloton, mais feu qu’ajustc, qui tue ; et vous ne trouverez 
pas, quclque part qiio vous alliez, unc liutte, un poulailler qui n’ait 
garnison contre vous. N’envoyez point de parlementaires, car on 
les retiendra ; point de detachements, car on les d^truira ; point do 
commissaircs, car — Apportez de <pioi vivre ; amenez des moutons, 
des vaclics, des cochons, et puis n’oubliez pas de les bien escorter, 
ainsi que vos fourgons. Pain, viande, fourage, ct le restc, ayez pro- 
vision de tout ; car vous ne trouverez rien oii vous passerez, si vous 
passez, et vous coucherez a Pair, quand vous vous coucherez ; car 
nos maisons, si nous ne pouvons vous en ccai ter, nous savons quMl 
faut mieux les refairo quo les racheter^ — cela cst plutot fait, coulo 
moins. No vous rebutez pas d’ailleurs, si vous trouviez, dans cettc 
facon de guerroyer, quelques inconvenients. II y a peu de plaisir 
a conquerir des gens q7ii ne valent pas d’etre conquis, et nous en 
savons des nouvellcs. Kien no degoute de co metier comme d’avoir 
atfaire aux classes infdrieures. Mais ne peidez point courage. Car 
si vous reculicz, si vous fallait retourncr sans avoir fait la paix ni 
stipule d’indemnites, alors, alors, peu d’entre vous iraient center a 
leuri? enfants ce que e’est que la France en tirailleurs, — ^n’ayant ni 
h6ros ni pequins.” 
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(October, 1837.) 

The Life of Thomas Jefferson^ third President of the United 
States ; with parts of his Correspondence never defore pub- 
lished^ and Notices of his Opinions on questions of Civil 
Government^ National Policy^ and. Constitutional Law, By 
George Tucker, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1837. 

After Washington and Franklin, there is no person 
who fills so eminent a place among the great men of 
America, as Jefferson. Whether we regard his im- 
portant services in the revolutionary contest, or his 
subseqyent assertion of the princii^les upon which the 
separation was undertaken, — both while he filled a sub- 
ordinate station in Washington’s presidency, tliwarted 
by his colleagues, as well as at variance with his chief, 
and while he administered himself the government of 
that free and prosperous country, — no Reasonable doubt 
can be entertained, that to his enlightened views and to 
the firmness of his character, it is indebted for much 
of that freedom and prosperity. While his enemies 
have admitted the integrity of his conduct, and the 
undeviating consistency with which he acted upon the 
principles professed by him for upwards of half a cen- 
tury, marked by mightier changes and more perplexing 
difficulties than perhaps the history of nations ever 
before recorded, he was, during the last twenty years 
of his public life, the recognised leader of the party 
which had effected the first, possibly the most remark- 
able of those revolutions, and the one that has had the 
greatest influence upon the fortunes of mankind. As 
the only charge against him, whilst engaged in state 
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affairs, related to the vehemence of his republican 
opinions, and the prejudices connected with them in 
regard to the foreign policy of his country, so almost 
the only question that can now be raised concerning 
his merits, must be upon the extent of the benefits 
which America owed to him, and the degree in which 
he possessed those qualities ascribed to him by his 
admirers. That lie was a great man, and a great 
public benefactor, can only be denied by those whom 
the prejudices of national or of party animosity on 
either side of the Atlantic, render blind to the merits 
of a republican and an American. But even they who 
judge him the least fairly and calmly, will be ready to 
admit, that the account of such a man's life, drawn 
Irom authentic sources of information, and given with 
a singular freedom from partiality in its substance, as 
well as of affectation in its execution, forms a very 
valuable addition to the stock of our political and 
historical knowledge ; find this praise cannot be with- 
held from the work of Professor Tucker, which is now 
before us. A consideration of the subject of it will 
direct our attention, not only to the remarkable person 
whose history it records, but to several matters of great 
interest to other countries as well as the United States. 

The book is dedicated appropriately to Jefferson’s 
successor in the Presidency, James Madison, who shared 
in his opinions, and was his steady and attached friend 
in private life, as he had been his zealous and conscien- 
tious supporter in jmblic. From this able and excellent 
person the author derived much assistance in the per- 
formance of his task ; ho having both kindly an- 
swered his inquiries and guided liis researches.” To 
him application was made on all matters of doubt ; 
much of the information was derived from him ; and 
he revised nearly the whole of tlie first volume. It is 
an affecting circumstance, that when the dedication 
was sent to Mr. Madison, he delayed answering the 
letter which enclosed it for some months, his health 
bein^ in a very feeble state, and those about him 
dreading the effects of any exertion ; but at last being 
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determined to delay giving las sanction no longer, he 
said, “ there was no time to lose and on the 27th 
June 1836, only thirteen hours before he expired, he 
dictated, and with considerable effort, signed a letter, 
which the author has very properly printed. In it, 
this upright and venerable statesman expresses his 
confidence in the author’s “ capacity to do justice to 
a cjiaracter so interesting to the country and to tlic 
world and he adds, “ It could not escape me, tliafc a 
feeling of personal friendship lias mingled itself greatly 
with the credit you allow to my public services. I am, 
at the same time, justified by my consciousness in 
saying, that an ardent zeal was always felt to make up 
for deficiencies in them, by a sincere and steadfast co- 
operation in promoting such a reconstruction of our 
political system as would provide for the permanent 
liberty and happiness of the United States ; and that of 
the many good fruits it has jiroduced, which have well 
rewarded ^le efforts and anxieties that led to it, no one 
has been a more rejoicing witness than myself.” The 
author has farther had the assistance of Mr. Jefferson’s 
family, especially his daughter Mrs. Randolph, and of 
some aged friends who remembered his earlier life. 
He had the freest access to his papers, from his grand- 
son and executor ; and he had himself an acquaintance 
of twenty-seven years with the subje^ct of his work. 
During the last fifteen months of his life their inter- 
course was “ frequent and familiar.” It must be added, 
that with a general coincidence of political principles, 
so far as belonging to the same party. Professor Tucker 
by no means agrees in all Mr. Jefferson’s opinions, and 
never hesitates to express his dissent where he differs ; 
and his disapprobation of such parts of the President’s 
conduct as appear to deserve censure. The work may 
not satisfy either extreme of American party ; the 
Pederalists are not likely to forgive any one who 
records the useful and the successful efforts which over- 
threw their influence, and prevented them from regain- 
ing the ascendency that had been propped up by the 
alarm of the French Revolution; the Democrats may, 
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with the accustomed and unreasonable intolerance of 
faction, be more vexed at a few candid admissions, 
which a regard for truth and justice has drawn forth, 
than gratified with the clear statement of their policy, 
and the successful defence of it in the main. But 
reflecting men will give their confidence to one who 
has so well earned it by fairness and moderation, and 
whose labours received the dying sanction of so un^s- 
pectcd a judge, and so tried a friend of popular ri^ts 
and national independence as James Madison. 

At tlie period of Mr. Jefferson’s birth, — and the 
same state of tilings continued down to the time when 
he entered into public life, — the constitution of society 
in Virginia was exceedingly aristocratical ; although 
the tone of political feeling was, with respect to the 
executive government and the mother-country, that of 
opposition frequently carried to the extremes of party 
violence. Indeed, these two characteristics of the 
colonial body had their origin in the saipe circum- 
stances. The planters living apart, and enjoying 
revenues which, though amjile, were received in kind, 
and could only be spent by consumption upon the spot, 
exercised an habitual profuse hosj)itality ; and had no 
intercourse with any but their guests or their slaves, 
unless when they were delegated to represent their 
order in the assembly, when they leagued together 
against the only superiors whom they could ever see, 
the governor and the council appointed by him. Such 
a class of men could not be expected to regard with 
any great respect the rest of the community ; and that 
feeling of superiority was much increased by the dis- 
tinction established between the families of the older 
and free settlers, and those who descended from inden- 
tured servants ; a class of men whose necessities had 
caused their emigration, and made them the object of 
colonial enactments almost as severe as any that the 
common law of slavery contained against the people of 
colour. It is a singular and a transcendant praise of 
the Jeffersons and the Madisons, that, born and bred in 
a society so constituted, their, course was marked by a 
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uniform regard for the rights and tlie happiness of tlie 
whole people. Their aversion to negro slavery, and 
their desire, by all safe and practicable means, to eradi- 
cate this curse, as well as their own personal kindness 
towards the unhappy beings dependent upon their care, 
are well known. But it is, perhaps, a more remarkable 
feature in their character that they could break through 
the trammels with which the prejudices of tlieir station 
tended to hamper them ; and could steadily place and 
keep before their eyes the interests of tlie most numerous 
class of society, as the object of all tlieir public care, and 
even make an attention to the will of that class the 
governing principle of their policy. It is very possible 
that some may regard their doctrines upon this subject 
as carried to an extravagant length, and as exception- 
able for want of due (pialifications in certain cases ; 
but all must admit that they held these opinions con- 
trary to their individual interests, and at the expense of 
feelings which must have been deeply rooted in the 
minds of their order, 

Thomas Jefiferson was born on the 2d of April 1743, 
at a place in what is now the county of Albemarle, 
then on the frontier of the State, but which he lived to 
see eight hundred miles Avithin the boundaries of the 
peopled country. His father’s family is supposed to 
have come from Wales ; his mother was a Randol[)h, of 
a wealthy. Virginian family, ‘‘ Avhicli traces its pedigree 
far back in England and Scotland.” To this circum- 
stance, he remarks, characteristically enough, in liis 
own ‘ Notes,’ let every one ascribe the faitli and merit 
he chooses.” After passing some years at an English 
school, he was placed at a classical one from the age ot 
nine to thirteen, when he lost his father ; and he then 
was for two years under Mr. Maury, a good classical 
scholar, from Avhom he obtained that knowledge in the 
learned languages, and cultivated that taste tor their 
inimitable productions, which remained with him 
through all his after life. The late much-respected 
Consul of the United States at Liverpool was the son 
of this gentleman, and a school companion of Jefferson, 
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who continued in correspondence with him for nearly 
threescore years. We believe he is still aKve ; he cer- 
tainly was at the time the work before us was written, 
and contributed some particulars respecting the early 
habits of his illustrious contemporary. 

At the age of seventeen, Jefferson was sent to the 
College of William and Mary, where he had the good 
fortune to study the mathematics under Dr. Small, a 
Scotch Professor, who attained great eminence in that 
science, and was, if we mistake not, brother of the late 
Rev. Dr. Small of Dundee, whose demonstrations of 
Dr. Matthew Stewart’s general Theorems, and other 
works, have acquired for him so considerable a reputa- 
tion in the scientific world. Jefferson appears to have 
been a most diligent student in philosophy as well as 
letters ; and to have profited assiduously by the instruc- 
tions of his able teacher, whoso favour he enjoyed in an 
extraordinary degree. While at Williamsburg College, 
he corresponded, among others, with a friend of the 
name of Page ; and our author has given several of his 
letters wliicli have been preserved. They relate chiefly 
to love-making and the gaieties incident to that ago 
and state of mind, and which might naturally bo sup- 
posed to occupy the youth of a country where early 
marriage was habitual. The style of the composition 
is pure and correct enough ; the thoughts, generally 
speaking, of an ordinary cast ; the levity or humour, 
where they intrude, as they continually do. not remark- 
able for grace or felicity ; but the sense, whore he is 
serious, is exceedingly sound, and the feelings just and 
right. To those who used to regard, or at least to 
represent him as a person careless of religion, we sub- 
mit the following passage, as a proof that, from his 
earliest years, indifference to such subjects was by no 
means in his nature, although ho never may have been 
at any time warmed into enthusiasm. 

“ Perfect happiness, I believe, was never intended by the Deity 
to be the lot of one of bis creatures in this world ; but that be has 
very mheb put in our power the nearness of our approaches to it, is 
what 1 have steadfastly believed. 
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“ The most fortunate of us, in our journey through life, frequently 
meet with calamities and misfortunes which may greatly afflict us ; 
and, to fortify our minds against the attacks of these calamities and 
misfortunes, should bo one of the principal studies and endeavours 
of our lives. The only method of doing this is to assume a perfect 
resignation to the Divine will, to consider that whatever does happen 
must happen ; and that, by our uneasiness, wo cannot prevent the 
blow before it does fall, but we may add to its force after it has 
fallen. Those considerations, and others such as these, may enable 
us in some measure to surmount the difficulties thrown in our way ; 
to boar up with a tolerable degree of patience under this burden of 
life ; and to proceed with a pious and unshaken resignation, till wo 
arrive at our journey’s end, when wo may deliver up our trust into 
the hands of Him who gave it, and receive such reward as to Him 
shall seem proportioned to our merit. Such, dear Pago, will be the 
language of the man who considora his situation in tliis life, and 
such should be the language of every man who would wish to render 
that situation as easy as the nature of it will admit. Few things 
will disturb him at all : nothing will disturb him much. 

“ If this letter was to fall into the hands of some of our gay 
acquaintance, your correspondent and his solemn notions would 
probably bo the subjects of a great deal of mirth and raillery, but 
to you, I think, I can venture to send it. It is in effect a continua- 
tion of the many conversations we have had on subjects of this 
kind ; and I heartily wish we could now continue these conversa- 
tions face to face.” 

Whilst he was yet at College, the dissensions between 
England and the ColoTiies began; and wlien be was called 
to tlio Bar, in 1707, things bad assumed the form of a 
settled conflict, which engrossed the attention of all, 
and’ ranged everybody on one or other side of the 
question. Mr. Wythe, a lawyer of eminence, under 
whom ho studied the learning of In's intended pro- 
fession, had warmly devoted himself to the American 
party ; and this naturally increased the ardour with 
which Jefferson, who took the same side, gave way to 
the prevailing enthusiasm. Being chosen, in 1767, to 
represent his native county in the Assembly, his profes- 
sional pursuits, though not at first interrupted, gra- 
dually yielded to the superior interest of his political 
duties ; and though he made such progress at the Bar, 
and showed such capacity and such knowledge as made 
his reaching the highest station in the law not a matter 
of any doubt, yet he gradually withdrew from labours 
which have, very rarely, been found to bear any rival 
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occupation, and had ceased to practise after about 
eight years’ active and increasing employment. He 
is represented as a good business-like speaker, though 
without the advantage of a clear or strong voice ; but 
it was as a sound and accurate lawyer that he distin- 
guished himself; and when he began to make his 
professional subordinate to his political pursuits, he was 
rising gradually, but surely, to the first rank among his 
brethren. 

The first session after his election saw the Governor 
— that is the mother-country — at issue with the As- 
sembly of Virginia upon the question of taxation ; and 
resolutions having been unanimously passed, the House 
was dissolved abruptly before the address founded upon 
them could be presented The members, however, met 
in a tavern, and signed a non-importation agreement. 
To this document are affixed the names of Washington, 
Handolph, Henry, Lee, and Jefferson. 

During the same Session, the first proposition which 
he ever made was brouglit forwaid ; and, to his im- 
mortal honour, its object was tlic extinction, though 
gradual, of slavery, by removing those restraints upon 
emancipation which, in Virginia, as in all other slave 
colonies, had been from time to time imposed by the 
local legislatures. The general right of manumission, 
however, was not given till 1782. If any unrefiecting 
person should undervalue the attempt with which Jef- 
ferson’s political life so auspiciously commenced, we bid 
him only recollect that it was made in 1769, — fifteen 
years before any one ever denounced, as the subject of 
restrictive enactment, even the traffic in slaves ; and 
nearly forty years before the word Emancipation was 
ever used, unless as a threat, or with the purpose of 
lawless violence, rather than of legislative reform. 

During the three following years, the colonies con- 
fined themselves chiefly to the system of passive resist- 
ance by non-intercourse agreements, or associations; 
but an attempt made early in 1773 to send a person 
from ^8»hode Island to England for trial, roused the 
indignation, and justly excited the apprehensions, of 
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the other colonies. Virginia now took the foremost 
part ; and a party in the Assembly, impatient of the 
extreme caution of the rest, united to promote more 
vigorous measures. Jefferson appears to have taken 
the lead upon this important occasion, and to have 
made the suggestion, and embodied it in resolutions, 
for appointing a Committee of Correspondence to com- 
municate with the legislatures of the other colonies, — 
requesting them to appoint similar committees. He 
declined moving the resolutions himself, being desirous 
to bring forward Carr, his brother-in-law, upon so 
favourable an occasion for the display of his abilities ; 
and the Assembly adopted the plan without a dissenting 
voice. Tliis lias vciy justly been reckoned the most 
important measure ever taken by the colonics, and the 
origin of all the rest. A controversy lias accordingly 
arisen as to the quarter in which it originated. The 
question always lay between Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts ; and Jeflfei son considered that the latter had, 
only in 1770, appointed inferior local committees; as 
other authorities have also stated. It now, however, 
appears clear from the resolution itself, which our 
author has inserted, that the Massachusetts Committee 
was to correspond with the speakers of the other 
assemblies, or witli such Committees of Correspondence 
as these may appoint ; and that the only material dif- 
ference in the resolutions of Virginia was their directly 
calling upon those other assemblies to make the ap- 
pointment. But there is one very material difference 
between the proceedings of the two colonies : the 
severe comments made in Bngland upon a former cir- 
cular which Massachusetts had addressed to the other 
assemblies, deterred its committee from entering into 
such a correspondence now; so that Virginia first 
carried the plan into active operation in 1773. 

The Boston Port Bill extended the flames of discord 
next year over the whole Continent,, and united the 
thirteen colonies in a spirit of joint resistance to a 
common enemy. The Governor having dissolved the 
Assembly of Virginia, its members met, and declaring 
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that the design of reducing the inhabitants of British 
America to slavery ” could no longer be doubted, recom- 
mended to the Correspondence Committee to communi- 
cate with the other similar committees upon the expe- 
diency of a General Congress. This having been 
approved of, and the other committees agreeing, the 
members elected to the Virginian House of Assembly, 
under the new writs issued by the Governor, met first 
of all in Convention, for the choice of delegates to the 
Congress; and Jeffeison drew up instructions for those 
delegates. They were considered as too bold, and the 
other members being starth^d by them, they were not 
adopted as Instructions ; but they were printed and cir- 
culated as a Summary View of the Rights of British 
America.” It is a very remarkable paper ; and while 
the effect which it produced both in England and in 
the colonies was powerful, it greatly increased tlie repu- 
tation and the influence of the autlior. After denying 
the right of 160,000 electors in Grc^at Britain to give 
law to four millions (an exaggerated statement by at 
least a million) of Americans,-— every individual of 
wl 10111 is equal to every individual of themselves in 
virtue, in understanding, and in bodily strength,” and 
recounting all the grievances to which the colonies had 
been subjected, and peremjitorily denying the right of 
the King to ^‘ land a single man on the American 
shores without the same permission from the Colonial 
legislature which George II. had from Parliament 
before he could introduce the Hanoverian troops into 
Great Britain,” — it concludes with a solemn appeal to 
George III. 

“ Open yolir breast, sire, to liberal and expanded thought. Let 
not the name of George the Third be a blot on the page of history. 
You are surrounded by British counsellors, but remember they are 
parties. Let no Act be passed by any one Legislature which may 
infringe on the rights and liberties of another. This is the important 
post in which fortune has placed you, holding the balance of a 
great, if a well-poised, empire. It is neither our wish nor our 
interest to separate. W o are willing, on our part, to sacrifice eveiy- 
thing which reason can ask to the restoration of that tranquillity 
for which all must wish. On their part, let them name the terms, 
but let them be just — ^accept of every commercial preference it is in 
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out power to give, for such things as wc can raise for their use, or 
they make for ours. But let them not think to exclude us from 
going to other markets to dispose of those commodities which they 
cannot use, nor to supply those wants which they cannot supply. 
Still less, lot it be proposed that our properties, within our own ter- 
ritories, shall bo taxed or regulated by any power on earth but our 
own. The God who gave us life gave us liberty at the same time : 
the hand of force may destroy, but cannot disjoin them.’’ 

Tlie Virginian Convention adopted another sot of 
Instructions, — equally firm, but more moderate, — and 
chose Washington and six others, as tlieii- delegates to 
the Congress; wliich consisted of fifty-five meml;ers, 
met in Philadelpliia, and soon filled the world with 
admiration of the courage that inspired, and the wisdom 
that guided their councils. The yeai* after, Jeftcrson 
was named as a dtdegate, provisionally, in case Kan- 
dolpli should be required to attend his duties as Speaker 
of the Virginian Assembly. lielbre ho proceedi*d to 
Philadelpliia, the important step had been taken in 
Virginia of preparing for the defence of the colony by 
embodying a sulficient force ; and an answer had been 
prepared to the conciliatory propositions, as they were 
called, of the British Government. This answer was 
his work. It gave universal satisfaction, and was 
warmly approved of by Congress. The following is the 
concluding passage, which may be compared with any 
State Paper for the dignity and pi opriety of its senti- 
ments, and, with the exception of one word (reunited), 
for the purity of its composition : 

“ For ourselves, we have exhausted every mode of application 
which our invention could suggest as pixjper and promising. We 
have devoutly remonstrated with I’arliament; they have added new 
injuries to the old. W’e have wearied our King with supplications ; 
he has not deigned to answer us. W e have appealed to the native 
honour and justice of the British nation ; their elforts in our favour 
have hitherto been ineftcctual. W'hat tlien jcmains to be. done ? 
That we commit our injuries to the even-lianded justice of that 
Being who doth no wrong, earnestly beseeching him to illuminate 
the councils, and prosper the endeavours of those to whom America 
hath confided her hopes; that through their Avise direction wc may 
again see reunited the blessings of libei’ty and property, and the most 
permanent haiTUony with Great Britain.” 

When he took his scat in Cong-rcss, the rosohition to 
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take up arms had been adopted, and a committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a statement of the reasons for so 
extreme a proceeding. Mr. Jefferson, whose reputation 
had preceded him, was added to the committee, its first 
report not having given satisfaction. He then drew 
up another paper ; but it appeared too bold to Mr. 
Dickenson,' — a man of great respectability, both for 
talents and integrity, but of extreme caution, and, 
beyond most men, anxious to the last for whatever 
might prevent a separation from the mother-country. 
By him the paper was greatly altorcid, but the conclu- 
sion was retained. But it is probable that at this period 
the chief difference between those who took the more 
decided part, like Jefferson, and those who were deemed 
most moderate, like Dickenson, was in the hope which 
each entertained of being able to arrest what all appear 
equally to have regarded as a great calamity. Not 
only did Jefferson, and those with whom he acted, 
dread and abhor the war through which alone inde- 
pendence could be obtained ; but they would have 
greatly preferred such an issue of the existing contest 
as should leave them still in connexion with Great 
Britain, though with the secuiity of their legislative 
rights. The more moderate party, on the other hand, 
were equally resolved to hazard the utmost extremities, 
rather than suffer these rights to be violated ; and it is 
clear that the usual error was committed, in this 
country, of fancying those to bo secret enemies of 
the American cause who were not even lukewarm 
friends, but only the more effectual as adherents, and 
more formidable as adversaries, because they tempered 
their zeal with discretion. That even Jefierson was 
averse to the separation, so late as the middle of 1775, 
appears manifestly from parts of liis correspondence 
cited by our author. My first wish ” (he writes to 
Randolph, then Attorney-General, and who took part 
with England), “ my first wish is for a restoration of 
our just rights ; my second, for a return of the happy 
period when, consistently with duty, I may withdraw 
myself from the public stage, and pass the rest of my 
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(lays in domestic ease and tranquillity, banishing every 
desire of hearing what passes in the world. Perhaps 
(for the latter adds considerably to the former wish), 
looking with fondness towards a reconciliation with 
Great Britain, I cannot help hoping you may contribute 
towards expediting this good work.*' Randolph was 
then leaving America for England, in consequence of 
the side he had taken. Jeffersoii adds this remarkable 
declaration : — “ I would rather be in dependence upon 
Great Britain, properly limited, than on any nation 
upon earth. But I am one of those, too, who, rather 
than submit to the riglits of legislating* for us, assumed 
by the British Pai’liament, anci whicli late experience 
has shown tliey will so cruelly exercise, would lend my 
hand to sink the whole island in the ocean.” To the 
same correspondent he says, towards the end of that 
year, 1775, after alluding to a separation as becoming 
inevitable, — Believe me, there is not in the British 
Empire a man who more cordially loves a union with 
Great Britain than 1 do ; but, by the God that made 
me, I will cease to exist before I yield to a connexion 
on such terms as the British Parliament propose, and 
in this, I think, I speak the sentiments of America. We 
want neither inducement nor power to declare and 
assert a separation. It is will alone v^hich is wanting ^ 
and that is growing apace under the festering hand of 
our King.” The strong expressions in these letters are 
easily explained, by recollecting that they were written 
after the affair of Lexington, when the troops were 
made to butcher their fellow-citizens for the support of 
the King’s despotic prejudices, and at the time that 
Englishmen were under prosecution for giving that 
transaction its appropriate name ; and even alter the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill, he writes to his old master, Dr. 
Small, then settled in Scotland, in terms which show 
that the hope of reconciliation had not faded from his 
mind. On the other hand, that Dickenson and the 
moderate party were early prepared for extremities 
rather than submission, is plainly seen from their, 
retaining, in the Declaration on taking a7*ms, the con- 
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elusion in which Jefferson had plainly stated, ' that, 
though averse to separation, they were resolved to 
maintain their rights at the expense of a civil war 
and were, ^‘with one mind, resolved to die freemen, 
rather than live slaves/" It was the peculiar felicity of 
the Americans, and of the great cause of civil liberty, 
of which they were the champions, that among their 
leaders were to be found both men of the most ardent 
spirit, and men of the most a23proved discretion ; whilst 
all were alike firm of purpose, and alike determined to 
let no differences, nor any personal feelings whatever, 
keep them apart in the pursuit of their common object. 
It would be difficult to point out any serious error com- 
mitted in the whole of their difficult course ; and it 
would certainly be impossible to find instances of the 
unreflecting violence, and the sudden changes, either 
among the jDeo^dc, or their chiefs, which, in other cases, 
have brought sucli discredit ui^on the j^opular cause, and 
removed its triumph to so great a distance. 

By degi-ees, however, the bloodshed at Lexington 
produced the effect of alienating the j)eo].)le ; and the 
imprudent conduct of the Government at home, — a 
constant alternation of violence and irresolution, — did 
nothing to counteract it. Neither conciliated by judi- 
cious kindness, nor awed by tlie firm display of power, 
they now looked to separation as inevitable ; and their 
leaders pre 2 )ared for it in good earnest. A^irginia made 
the first movement. The Convention met, for the fifth 
and last time, in May 1776, and instructed its delegates 
to propose the assertion of indej^endence, and the mea- 
sures of foreign alliance, and domestic policy, which 
must be the consequence. Richard Henry Lee accord- 
ingly brought the subject before Congress on tlie 7th of 
June. The debate continued for tliree days, when it 
was adjourned to the ist of July, in consequence of 
objections taken by six of the colonies, but rather to the 
time than to the measure itself. In the meanwhile, to 
prevent all unnecessary delay, a committee was ap- 
«f)ointed to prepare a statement of the reasons for the 
momentous step in contemplation. Jefterson, J. Adams, 
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Franklin, Sherman, and J. Livins^ston formed this 
celebrated body; and were chosen by ballot, having 
numbers of votes in the order in which we have named 
them. ^ Lee was absent, from a private misfortune, 
otherwise, as the mover, he would probably have stood 
at their head. Jefferson, as the first, was appointed to 
draw up the paper ; and he submitted it privately to 
Franklin and Adams ; who only made two or three 
verbal alterations. It was referred to ( Jongress on the 
28th June, and debated on the 1st July, when nine 
colonies voted for it ; Pennsylvania and South Carolina 
against it; Delaware was equally divided, and New 
York did not vote, — its delegates having been in- 
structed to do nothing against conciliation. Next day 
the arrival of another delegate from Delaware gave 
that vote in its favour. South Caroliiui joined for the 
sake of unanimity. A change in the delegates from 
Pennsylvania also brouglit round tliat colony ; and the 
consent of New York ariived at the same time. Some 
alterations in the document were then made,- amounting 
in the whole to tlie omission of a third ])art of it, and 
the alteration of a few lines only in wlnit remained. 
The omissions were made chielly with tlie view of 
avoiding topics which might give offence to the people 
of the mother-country, whom it was obviously politic, 
and perhaps more ])olitic than just, *to s(^parate from 
their rulers in condemning the proceedings of Gireat 
Britain ; and there was a most important ])assage left 
out, reprobating the African slave trade. This omis- 
sion was in complaisance to South Carolina and Georgia, 
and is greatly to be lamented, though it cannot be 
severely blamed. On the 4th of July tlie instrument 
was finally ado]ffed, and signed by all tlie members 
present, except Dickenson, in whose room, and in tliat 
of two others who had withdrawn, Pennsylvania chose 
new delegates, who afterwards affixed their names, as 
did several others at different times. 

This is that famous Declaration of Independence by 
which the freemen of the New World approved them^ 
selves worthy of their ancestors in the Old, — who liad 
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Spoken, and written, and fought, and perished for con- 
science and freedom’s sake, — but whose descendants in 
the Old had not always borne their high lineage in 
mind. We verily think that this ^Declaration’ is the 
most important event in the history of mankind, whether 
its consequences be regarded on one side of the Atlantic 
or on the other ; and if tyrants are sometimes said to 
feel uneasy on the thirtieth of January, how much more 
fitted to inspire alarm are the recollections associated 
with the fourth of July, in which nothing like remorse 
can mingle on the peojile’s part, and no consolation is 
afforded to their oppressors by the tendency of cruelty 
and injustice to mar the work they stain ! 

The frame of the ‘ Declaration ’ is well known. The 
King is singled out and loaded with the responsibility 
of all the wrongs of his favourite policy. Tlie history 
of the King of Great Britain,” says the manifesto, “ is a 
history of injuries and usurpations, all having in direct 
object the establisliment of an absolute tyranny ov^er 
these states. To pi’ove tliesc, lot facts bo submitted to 
a candid world.” A concise and powerful enumeration 
of the charges follows, and from these premises the con- 
clusion is thus drawn : — ‘‘ A prince whose character is 
thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people.” To justify this 
vehemence of language it must bo remarked, tli^t 
among the preceding charges were those of employing 
foreign mercenaries, exciting insurrections of the slaves, 
and hiring the Indians to inllict the atrocities of savage 
warfare upon his Majesty’s subjects. “ He is transport- 
ing large armies of foreign mercenaries to complete the 
work of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun 
with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paral- 
leled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy 
the head of a civilized nation. He has excited domestic 
insurrection amongst us, and endeavoured to bring on 
the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian 
savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguishing destruction of all ages, sexes, and condi- 
tions.” The memorable^ passage which closes the 
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Declaration is as follows : — We therefore, the repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in General 
Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the 
name, and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent states ; that they are absolved from all .alle- 
giance to the British Crown, .and that all political 
connexion between them and the state of Great Britain 
is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; .and th.at, as free 
and independent states, they have full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and things which inde- 
pendent states may of right do. And for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the ])rotecti()n 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour.” 

But we think it will be generally admitted, that there 
is no part of this celebrated Instrument, as it was finally 
settled and executed, more pregnant, more api)ro))riate 
to the great occasion, or more coming up to the 
high argument,” than the ])ortion of the original ver- 
sion relating to the execrable slave trade. Our author 
having printed the whole draft as it origin.ally stood 
when reported by the committee, w6 are enabled to 
give this striking passage, well .aware that the very 
slave-holding states, to appease whom it was left out, 
have long since come round to the same opinions, from 
experience of the mischiefs, if not from repentance for 
the crimes of the traffic in human flesh: — ‘‘He has 
waged cruel war against human nature itself, violating 
its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons 
of a distant people, who never offended liim, ca})turiiig 
and carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, 
or to incur miserable death in their transportation 
thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of 
infidel powers, is the warfare of the Christiari King of 
Great Britain. Determined to keep open a market 
where men should be bought and sold, he has prosti- 
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tuted his negative for suppressing every legislative 
attempt to prohibit or to restrain this execrable com- 
merce. And that this assemblage of horrors miglit 
want no fact of distinguished die, he is now exciting 
those very people to rise in arms among us, and to 
purchase that liberty of which he has deprived them, by 
murdering the people on whom he also obtruded them : 
thus paying off former crimes committed against the 
liberties of one people with crimes which he urges them 
to commit against the Urns of another.” 

There are some differences in the accounts given of 
this memorable transaction; particularly, Mr. Adams’s 
letter to Mr. Pickering is said to vary in several respects 
from our author’s statement ; but he justly considers 
Jefferson’s authority as the most to be relied on — be- 
cause he was more closely engaged in the proceeding — 
because he took notes at the time of what passed — and 
because, when his attention was called to the discrepan- 
cies, he gave satisfactory ex])lanations of the errors in 
the other statements. An amusing anecdote is related 
of Dr. Franklin comforting him during the discussion 
of his paper in (vongross, when the fondness of the 
author was somewliat outraged by the criticisms of his 
fellow-members. The apologue into Avliich Franklin 
threw his topics of consolation is so exceedingly charac- 
teristic, that we cannot refrain from giving it : — 

“ AVlien lie was a young man,” lie said, “a friend of his, who was 
about to set up in business fur himself as a hatter, consulted his ac- 
quaintances on the important subject of his sign. The one he had 
proposed to himself was this : ‘ John Thomson, hatter, makes and 
sells hats for ready money,* with the sign of a hat. The first friend 
whose advice he asked suggested that the woi’d ‘ hatter ’ was entirely 
superfluous ; to which he readily agreeing, it was struck out. The 
next remarked, that it was unnecessaiy to mention that he required 
‘ ready money ’ for his hats — ^fow persons wishing credit for an article 
of no more cost than a hat, or if they did, he might sometimes find 
it advisable to give it. These words were accordingly struck out, 
and the sign then stood, ‘John Thomscjn makes and sells hats.’ A 
third friend who was consulted observed, that when a man looked 
to buy a hat, he did not care who maxk it ; on which two more woi ds 
were •stricken out. On showing to another the sign thus abridged 
to ‘John Thomson sells hate,’ ho exclaimed, ‘ Why, who the devil 
will expect you to give them away ?’ > On which cogent criticism 
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two more words were expunged, and nothing of the original sigri 
was left but ‘ John Thomson/ with the sign of the hat.” 

Jefferson was again elected to Congress for the next 
year ; but he declined, partly, from the necessity of at 
length paying some attention to his private affairs, and, 
chiefly, because he was anxious to assist in framing the 
Municipal Code for Yirginia, under tlie now Constitu- 
tion, which had just been ado])ted upon the separation. 
He was appointed joint envoy to France witli h\anklin 
and Silas Deane, but the state of ]«s wife’s health, 
whom he had married some years before, and who even- 
tually brought him a considerable accession of fortune, 
made it impossible for him to leave lier, or for tier to 
accompany him. In Yirginia, there tore, he settled 
himself; and soon introduced some of tlie most im- 
portant legal and {)o]itical reforms wliich could well be 
conceived. Ever since 1705 thci English law against 
perpetuities liad been repealed in Virginia ; and entails 
could not be cut off by fine, or recovery, or by any 
other means than private bills. Steady to his constant 
purpose of curtailing the ])ower of the aristocracy, he 
proposed not merel y the repeal of this colonial law, and 
tlie restoring to tenants in tail the ])ower of converting 
their estates into fee-simple, l)ut the converting at once, 
by a general law, all estates tail into fee-sim})le estates; 
and this he succeeded in carrying, by a narrow ma- 
jority, and after a severe struggU^, in which the lawyers, 
who could not resist the measure generally, endeavoured 
to confine it, and leave the law as it had stood before 
the act of 1705. He afterwards obtained the abolition 
of the law of priniogenitui*e, and the preference of 
males to females in succession to real estates. The 
effect of this important change in the law has been, our 
author says, to introduce a corresponding change in the 
conduct of proprietors, who hardly ever tliink of 
making a much more unequal distribution of their 
estates than the law would make for them. The conse- 
quences are apparent, as might be expected, in the 
aspect of society. There is no longer a class living in 
luxurious indulgence and idleness, with unacquired for- 
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tunes, greatly exceeding tlio ordinary means of their 
fellow-citizens. Where considerable wealth is to be 
seen, it has been gained in trade, or by professional 
success, or agricultural improvements ; and even in 
these branches of industry, a moderate income being the 
prevailing lot of the community, men become satisfied 
with such a competence, and seek not exorbitant 
wealth. There were probably, says our author, twice 
or three times as many four-horse carriages before the 
Revolution as there are at present ; but there may now 
be ten or even twenty times as many two-horse car- 
riages ; and while some families liad more plate than 
can now be seen in any house, the whole quantity of 
plate in the country is increased twenty if not fifty fold. 
That the more equal distribution of property has had 
the least influence in obstructing tlie intellectual im- 
provement of society, is denied of course by our author; 
though we rather think less peremptorily than he 
might have done, even as regards accomplishments. In 
truth, it must have been all tlie other way. A little 
less of fastidious refinement, the concomitant of exces- 
sive riches, and, it may bo added, the worthless con- 
comitant, may possibly be expected to result from such 
a change ; but the sound, manly, useful qualities of the 
educated mind must necessarily have been more univer- 
sally diffused. There never passes a session ” (he 
says) ‘‘ without calling fortli reports and speeches 
which exhibit a degree of ability and political informa- 
tion that would, forty years ago, liave made the author’s 
name reverberate from one end of British America to 
the other.” 

The other great object of Jefferson’s exertions was 
the placing all religious sects upon the same footing ; in 
other words, abolishing the preference given by law to 
one church — what is called, supporting a church esta- 
blishment. The clergy of the Church of England had, 
ever since the settlement of Virginia, been maintained, 
not (jnly by tithe, but by an assessment of the inliabit- 
ants of each parish. The number of Dissenters had, 
liowever, greatly increased, and were supposed by some 
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to be the majority of the community, though this is denied 
by our author. It was only by slow degrees, and after 
many years had elapsed, that Jefferson at length suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the equalisation whicli lie had 
so strenuously laboured to effect. The last vestige of 
preference was only obliterated in the year 1799. Into 
the merits of this much-debated question, as regards a 
Republican Constitution, we shall not hero enter. Our 
author states very positively, that the abolition of the 
establishment has had the effect of extinguishing all 
religious intolerance, and, at the same time, furthering 
the progress of religious instruction, as far as multi- 
plying the teachers, and increasing their activity and 
real good. But he judiciously observes, that time 
alone can show what the effects will be upon the cause 
of religion generally. 

A still longer delay was experienced by Jefferson’s 
Education Bills, wliich embraced the threefold object of 
]danting elementary schools for the whole ])eo]ffe, esta- 
blishing colleges for the middle classes, and forming a 
university for the superior branches of learning. All 
these plans lay dormant till 1796, and then only the 
first was adopted by the legislature. But it remained 
twenty years wholly unexecuted, in consequence of the 
counties which had to defray the expense of the schools 
having the option of carrying the proA^isions of the bill 
into effect. At length another bill was passed in 1816, 
and under its powers both the elementary schools and 
university have been established. 

The only other measure of laAV reform to which we 
shall here advert, was his attem])t to obtain the extinc- 
tion of slavery, that foulest blot upon the American 
name. A provision was introduced, cliiefly by his 
exertions, into the Digest of the Slave Laws made in 
1779, by which all children born after a certain day 
were to be declared free ; and to be carried out of the 
state, and settled on unoccupied territory, upon attain- 
ing a certain age, according to a plan which he had 
digested. Here, however, as in other instances, he 
found that he was in advance of the ago. The public 
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mind,” lie says many years after, “ would not yet bear 
the proposition, nor will it bear it even at this day. 
Yet the day is not far distant, when it must bear and 
adopt it, or worse will follow. Nothing is more cer- 
tainly written in the book of fate, than that these people 
are to be free ; nor is it less certain, that the two races, 
equally free, cannot live in the same government. 
Nature, habit, opinion, have drawn indelible lines of 
distinction between them. It is still in our power to 
direct the process of emancipation and deportation, 
peaceably, and in such slow degree, as that the evil 
will wear off insensibly, and their place be, pari passu^ 
filled up by free wliite labourers. If, on the contrary, 
it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder 
at the j:)r()spect held up. We should in vain look for 
an example in the Sjxinish de})ortation or deletion 
of the Moors. This precedent would fall far short of 
our case.” 

Ill 1779 he was chosen governor of the state of Vir- 
ginia, and held tliat high and difficult office for two 
years, when he declined being re-elected. While he 
filled it, the country was twice tlie scene of military 
operations ; having been invaded, first, by the forces 
under Phillips and Arnold, and again, by Lord Oorn- 
wallis. The stiaits to which the llej^ublicans were at 
different times rfjduced, and the difficulty of providing 
the requisite supplies, made his executive duties ex- 
tremely embarrassing ; and in factious times he was 
unavoidably exj^osed to censure. An impeachment 
was even threatened ; but after his retirement from 
office, when he was again elected as a member of the 
Assembly, he called upon his accusers to come forward, 
and averred himself ready to meet their charges, which 
related chiefly to his neglecting the means of defence, 
and refusing the government at a moment of difficulty. 
No one, however, appeared to attack him, and the 
Assembly, in December 1781, unanimously passed a 
resolution, thanking him for his “ important, upright, 
and attentive administration and expressing their 
i?itention, in the strongest manner, to declare their 
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liigh opinion of his ability, rectitude, and integrity, as 
chief magistrate, and to obviate and remove all un- 
merited censure.” This, how satisfactory soever in 
other respects, was understood to leave undetermined 
the question of his military measures, respecting which 
there might exist a diversity of opinion. He never 
pretended, says our author, to military skill ; and his 
want of it was the avowed motive of declining to bo 
re-elected Governor. As this topic of abuse was not 
broad and coarse enough for the violence of party in 
after times, it was, especially while he held the chief 
magistracy of the United States, transmuted into an 
imputation of personal cowardice, in order to give it 
the more currency among the multitude. This, if it 
meant anything, referred to his having, upon one occa- 
sion, left his country-house when he had not a single 
soldier near him, and when an attempt was made to 
surprise him by Colonel Tarlton, at the head of his 
legion. Had he remained and been made prisoner, 
whicli was a matter .of course in such circumstances, 
much satisfaction would no doubt have been ex[)e- 
rienccd by the gallant (Colonel and the British troops; 
but how the State of Virginia could liavo benefited by 
such an overt act of mental alienation on the part of 
its Governor, does not so clearly appeal*. Accordingly, 
it is notorious, that this imputation never riiade. any 
part of the charges with which he was threatened at 
the time; the notice formally given of impeachment, 
while party ran the highest against him in Virginia, 
having been perfectly silent upon the subject. 

It may be farther observed, that he was chosen, the 
year after, to represent Virginia in (Congress. He 
repaired to Philadelphia, — took the share in public 
business to which his weight, in the estimation of the 
country, entitled him, — a-nd ass(irted fearlessly and 
uniformly tlic principles of a sturdy republican. But 
the peace being now concluded, and the independence 
of the United States secured, there was no longer the 
same general interest felt in the deliberations of that 
illustrious body, which had, with a rare mixture of 

VOL. III. 
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energy and discretion, guided the country through all 
its difficulties and perils to a triumph without any ex- 
ception or alloy. There was even a reluctance in 
representatives to give their attendance, and begin a 
session ; and the debates, Avhen business had com- 
menced, were contentious, prolix, and unsatisfactory ; 
insomuch that Jeffersoji, who had known Congress in 
its better days, thus forcibly described its altered state: 

I served with General Washington in the legislature 
of Virginia, before the Revolution, and, during it, with 
Dr. Franklin in Congress. I never heard either of 
them speak ten minutes at a time, nor to . any but the 
main point which was to decide the (piestion. They 
laid their shoulders to the great points, knowing that 
the little ones would follow of themselves. If the 
present Congress,” he adds, errs in too much talking, 
how can it bo otherwise in a body to which the people 
send one hundred and fifty lawyers, whoso trade it is 
to (piestion everything, yield nothing, and talk by the 
hour?” 

Having some time before lost his wife, to whom he 
is admitted, on all hands, to have been a most alfec?- 
tionate husband, as indeed he was altogether unexcep- 
tionable ill every relation of private life, he no longer 
refused the appointment of joint envoy to France; and 
in 1784 repaired to Paris, where he found his col- 
league, Dr. Franklin, and was soon after joined by 
Mr. Adams from the Hague. The negotiation of 
commercial treaties with different nations was the 
object of the mission ; but after sounding various 
powers, they found it impossible to succeed with any 
but Prussia. Mr. Adams went as Minister to London, 
and Dr. Franklin returned to America; leaving Mr. 
Jefferson as resident Minister at Paris. He was well 
aware of the disadvantage under which any person 
must labour who came into the society of France, and 
mixed with her politicians, after a man who had been 
the .peculiar favourite of the one and the admiration of 
the other. When the Minister Verge lines said to him 
— Vous remplacez Monsieur Franklin, je crois ” — his 
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answer was excellent ; and in a country where such 

successes” in conversation pass current at so much 
above their real value, was sure to gain a considerable 
stock of favour in the circles both of politics and of 
fashion : — “ I succeed Dr. Franklin ; no one can re- 
place him.” His love of science, and the reputation 
which he brought with him from liis own country, 
recommended him to the French ; he enjoyed great 
popularity during his residence of six years, and ho 
retained through life tlie wai’mcst feelings of attach- 
ment towards tliat great people, whose services in the 
cause of America he never could forget ; and whose 
first struggles for liberty he was destined to witness 
before he returned home. The two following extracts 
from letters, written, the one in March, the other on 
the 11th July 1780 — the I'onner to Colonel Jlumphi'eys, 
the latter to T. Paine — show what his im|)rcssions then 
were of the great events in progress : — 

“ The change in this countiy since yon loft it, is snch as yon can 
form no idea of. The frivolilics of convorsaiion have given way 
entirely to politics. JMeii, women, and children talk nothing else : 
and all, yon know, talk a great deal. Tlie press groans with daily 
productions, which, in point of holdiicss, make an Ihiglislmian stare, 
who hitherto lias thonglit himself the boldest of men. A complete 
rovolntion in this government has, within the years 

(for it began with the Notables of 1787), been effected merely by 
the force of pnhlie o])iiiion, aided indeed’ by >he want of money, 
whicli the dissipations of the ( Vmrt had bi onght on. And this re- 
volution has not cost a single life, nnless we ehargi^ to it a little riot 
lately in Bretagne, whitdi began about the ]>riee of bread, l)e(\ame 
afterwards political, and ended in the loss of four oi‘ five lives. . . . 

“ Yon SCO that there arc the materials of a superb edifice, and the 
hands which have prei)ared lluun are peifoctly capable of putting 
them together, and of tilling up the work of whicli tlu‘sc are only 
the outlines. W hile tliero arc some men among them of very supe- 
rior abilities, the mass possess such a degree of good sense as enables 
them to decide well. 1 have always been afraid their nnmbers 
might lead to confusion. Twelve hnndrod men in one room arc too 
many. 1 have still that fear. Another apprehension is, that a 
majority cannot bo induced to adopt the trial by juiy ; and i con- 
sider that as the only anchor ever yet imagined by man, by which 
a government can he held to the principles of its constitution. 

The latter of these dates was only three -days before 
the takiii£3c of the Uastile ; and he wrote to Mr. Jay 
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after that event, correcting the exaggerated accounts 
which had been circulated of it, and stating the number 
of the assailants who fell to have been not more than 
thirty. His apprehensions appear always to have been 
that the people would be defeated. He considers the 
Court as likely to recover its ascendant ; and even as 
late as the end of August, dreads the ‘‘ civil and eccle- 
siastical aristocracy ” regaining ground, more than the 
popular party being led into greater excesses. The 
constant appeals made to the example and authority of 
America afford him matter of great exultation. 
“ Our proceedings,” he says, have been viewed as a 
model for them on every occasion ; and though in the 
heat of debate men are disposed to contradict every 
authority urged by their opponents, ours has been 
treated like that of the Bible, open to explanation, but 
not to question.” 

During his stay in Franco he made an excursion for 
two months to England ; and unfortunately the marked 
coldness of his reception by the Ministers, his still less 
friendly reception at Court, and above all, the re- 
luctance of the Government, which could not be over- 
come, to enter upon the discussion of measures having 
a tendency to bring about an amicable intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, confirmed all the prejudices 
against England which the war had implanted in his 
mind. 

“ With this country” (ho says in a letter to the American Secre- 
tary of State) “ nothing is done ; and that nothing is intended to be 
done on their part, admits not tlie smallest doubt. The nation is 
against any change of measures ; the Ministers are against it ; sonui 
from principle, others from subserviency : and the King, moi e than 
all men, is against it. If wc take a retrospect to the beginning of 
the present reign, we observe, that amidst all the changes of Ministry, 
no change of measures with respect to America ever took place, 
excepting only at the moment of the peace, and the Minister of that 
movement was immediately removed. Judging of the future by 
the past, I do not expect a change of disposition during the present 
reign, which bids fair to be a long one, as the King is healthy and 
temperate. That he is porsovering we know. If he ever changes 
his plan, it will be in consequence of events which, at present, 
neither himself nor his Minister place among those which arc pro- 
bable. Even the Opposition dare not open their lips in favour of a 
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connexion with us, so unpopular would be the topic. It is not that 
they think our commerce unimportant to them. I find that the 
merchants have set sufficient value on it. But they are sure of 
keeping it on their own terms. No better proof can be shown of 
the security in which the Ministers think themselves on this head, 
than that they have not thought it worth while to give us a con- 
ference on the subject, though, on my arrival, we exhibited to them 
our commission, observed to them that it would expire on the 12th 
of next month, and that I had come over on purpose to see if any 
arrangements could be made before that time. Of two months 
which then remained, six weeks have elapsed without one scrip of 
a pen, or one word from a Minister, cxcc])t a vague proposition at 
an accidental meeting. We availed ourselves even of that to make 
another essay, to extort some sort of declaration from the (\)urt; 
but their silence is invincible.” 

Upon his return to America he yielded to Washing- 
ton’s desire that he should accept the office of Secretary 
of State, after refusing for some time, with what has 
every appearance of a real and hearty dislike, to con- 
tinue in public life. His wish was to return for a short 
time to France, where he felt a strong interest in the 
success of the Republican pdrty, and entertained the 
expectation, afterwards so grievously disappointed, that 
the Revolution would be '' certainly and happily ter- 
minated in less than a year.” After witnessing this 
consummation, he was anxious to retire into the bosom 
of his family, and there, on his farm, and amongst his 
books, to pass the rest of his days. 

The Cabinet of Washington was now ecpially divided 
into two parties ; Jefferson and Randolph the Attorney- 
Greneral, on the one side ; and Hamilton, becretary of 
the Treasury, with Knox, Secretary-at-War, on the 
other. The main and avowed point of difference, and 
from which their names of Federalist and Anti-I^ ede- 
ralist were derived, regarded the degree in which the 
Central Authority should be strengthened, so as to liold 
the Union together, and to exercise the powers of 
Government over the individual States. But those 
who most dreaded separation had always been t le 
persons least friendly to democratic principles, and 
most attached to England; while their adversaries 
were deeply impressed with the sense of popular rights, 
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— saw no danger in the amplest powers that could be 
exercised by the whole body of the people while the 
Government was representative, — and were peculiarly 
jealous of Englisli influence. This party, then, were 
often called the Democratic as well as the Anti- 
Federalist ; and it certainly is a mere descriptive ap- 
pellation ; for no man of any mark was friendly to a 
separation, — the only question lacing what sacrifices of 
local independence should be made to consolidate the 
Union. The leaning of the Federalists, on the other 
hand, towards a Monarchy and Aristocracy, has pro- 
bably at all times been a good deal exaggerated by 
their antagonists. That there is at the present time 
hardly any such feeling may be easily admitted ; and 
it has probably been wearing out by degrees ever sinc(j 
the Revolution ; in proportion as men saw that realized 
without a struggle which many in America, and still 
more in England, had deemed im].)ossible, — the firm 
establishment of a Republican Government over many 
millions of 2:)cople, with suflicient 2)ovver to preserve 
order at homo, and sufficient energy to maintain tlie 
relations of jieace and war. But, at the first, no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained of the fondness for 
monarchical institutions which i^re vailed among the 
leading Federalists. The difficulty with which the 
scheme of the Cincinnatiy — an order of merit and of 
military merit, — was first modified and then abandoned, 
is well known. Hamilton, to whoso virtues and cajia- 
city all parties bear willing testimony, never disguised 
his inclinations on tliis head : and Adams, though he 
fell far short of Hamilton in his j^redilection for the 
British Constitution, yet thought that a reform of itxS 
abuses would make it perfect. Tlierc is an account 
preserved by Jefferson of a discussion upon this subject, 
which is understood to rejirescnt accurately the opinions 
of these two eminent men. Purge the British Con- 
stitution,” said Adams, of its corruption, and give to 
its ’popular branch equality of representation, and it 
would be the most perfect Constitution ever devised by 
the wit of man.” Hamilton ])aused ujKm this, and then 
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said, Purge it of its corruption, and it would become 
an impracticable Government : as it stands at present 
with all its supposed defects, it is tlie most perfect 
Government that ever existed.” 

Tlia denial of such being Hamilton’s sentiments, 
wbicb lias sometimes, for party purposes, been at- 
tempted, is quite preposterous, when he himself never 
disguised his opinions. Nay, Gouverneiir Morris, a 
party as well as a personal friend of his, has stuted, in 
an elaborate account of his character, that he hated 
Republican government, because lie confounded it witli 
democratic government, which he detested, as sure to 
end in despotism, and as in the meantime destructi\ e of 
morality.” And again, that tliough liistory had 
tauglit him that monarchy could only be established by 
tlie mob, yet lie never failed on every occasion, to 
advocate the excellence of, and avow his attacliment to 
monarchical government.” Mr. Jefferson has, however, 
candidly taken pains to record Hamilton’s decided 
reprobation of those who would endeavour to disturb 
the experiment which he considered was making in 
America, of a RcYHiblican government. He said that 
he was for giving it a fair course, whatever his ex- 
pectations might be.” He fairly adniitted that as its 
success had surpassed those expectations, so its failure 
seemed less likely than it liad been. He added, that if 
the Constitution should fail in its pn^sent form, there 
were others which might be tried, and which ought to 
be tried before the '' Reimblicaii form was abandoned 
for '‘that mind,” said he, "must be really depraved 
which woukl not prefer the equality ol political rights, 
the foundation of jmre Republicanism, il it were to be 
obtained consistently with order.” It is tlierelore niani- 
fest, that the Federal party iievcn* were seriously 

disposed to make any efforts for the restoration of 
monarchical government/, although they had less ex- 
pectation of being able to go on without it than their 
adversaries, and were friendly to the introduction of 
measures which were avowedly intended to impair the 
purity of the Republican scheme, and were expected by 
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the other party to pave the way for a change not in 
the contemplation of their supporters; secondly^ that 
had Hamilton, and those who agreed with him, lived to 
our times, the success of the* experiment would long 
since have dispelled all their apprehensions, and pre- 
vented them from once thinking of a departure from 
the pure Republican model. 

As for Washington, although his habitual moderation 
gave some colom- for the pretence of the Federalists 
that he belonged to their party, tliere is not a doubt 
that this illustrious man kept himself absolutely free 
from any such bias. Nothing can be more distinct than 
the testimony which Jefferson’s correspondence bears to 
this fact. Even in the heat of controversy, while the 
Anti-Federal Secretary was often opposing measures 
patronised by the President, and often complaining of 
his slowness to support what he and his party deemed 
necessary for the maintenance of tlie national inde- 
pendence, he always separates Wnshington from his 
adversaries, and allows that he belonged not to either 
party, but held the balance even between both. 

The picture which is presented by this impartiality 
in the various struggles between the two sides of his 
equally-divided cabinet, is truly striking ; and must 
command the unbounded admiration of all who contem- 
plate the character of the man, of all mankind most 
renowned for the perfection of sound judgment, and the 
unsullied purity of public life. To those who have 
been in the habit of flattering themselves that this 
illustrious person was not a Republican at heart, we 
recommend the consideration of his speech when endea- 
vouring to keep Jefferson from resigning. He said, 
‘‘ he did not believe there were ten men in the United 
States for a monarchy.” 

The war which distracted Europe, in less than three 
years after Jefferson took his seat in the cabinet, fur- 
nished, as might be expected, grounds for dividing still 
more^ the parties already sufficiently hostile, on Ameri- 
can questions. The Federalists, of course, took the 
alarm at the outrages whitdi marked the progress ot 
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democracy in France; and their first impression was 
against receiving a French Minister at all, though they 
ended by adopting the line of strict neutrality, but 
maintained that he should only be received with quali- 
fications, and were thoughtless enougli even to contend 
strenuously that the revolution had made all treaties 
with France void. Washington, after calling upon all 
his cabinet to state their opinions in writing, and calmly 
weighing their vehement and elaborate reasonings, de- 
cided in Jefferson’s favour, who had, in those remark- 
able words, expressed himself to his correspondent, 
James Munroe, before the determination was taken : — 
“ If anything prevents it being a mere English neu- 
trality, it will be that the penchant of the President is 
not that way, and, above all, the ardent spirit of our 
constituents.” There was, indeed, hardly any difference 
of opinion among the people out-of-doors. They 
sided with France almost universally ; and were ex- 
tremely discontented with the^ proclamation of neutrality 
issued by the Government. (3n this occasion, Jefferson, 
with all his partiality for France, and all his disposition 
to consult the feelings of the people, steadily opposed 
the current which was setting in so strongly ; and in- 
curred the additional odium reserved for those whom 
the peojjle, having long favoured and followed, exj)ect 
to be the last that will thwart their inclinations; with- 
out reflecting that the opposition proceeds from the 
same sense of duty which had dictated the more popular 
conduct. In the meanwhile, the French Government 
appointed a Minister (Cit. Genet), whose indecent vio- 
lence so far outstripped the fondness for his country, 
great as it was, which pervaded the American people, 
that Jefferson, upon whom fell the task of carrying oii 
this controversy, by degrees regained the good-will of 
his countrymen — a Minister whom he ti'uly describes as 
‘‘hot-headed, all imagination, no judgment; passion- 
ate, disrespectful, and even indecent, towards the 
sident, in his written as well as verbal communications. 

Although Jefferson cei*taiiily had no right to com- 
plain of Washingtoji, whose impartiality he so dis-» 
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tinctly admits, — ^wlio, on some of the most important 
questions, took his part, and on one occasion decided 
for him when he stood alone among his colleagues, — 
yet he found his situation so irksome, and the prospect 
of being able to serve his country effectually, according 
to his own principles, so slender, that he resolved upon 
retiring from public life. The President entreated 
him, with great earnestness, and much personal kind' 
ness, to change this resolution, and intimated his own 
determination to refuse a second election to the chief 
magistracy. Jefferson used his utmost endeavours to 
prevent this, whicli lie justly regarded as a great public 
misfortune, and postponed his own resignation. At 
length, Wasliington having consented to resume his 
office, he retired at tlie end of 1793, and remained in 
private life, until he was proposed, against his inclina- 
tion, as the successor of that great man in 1797, when 
the Federalists set up Adams, who cariled the election 
by a majority of three vgtes — leaving Jefferson, how- 
ever, considerably above Pickering, whom they had 
intended to bring in as Vice-President. Tlie conse- 
quence was, tliat Jeflerson Avas Vice-President — a posi- 
tion which, while the contest Avas ])roceeding, he had 
declared to several friends, but more ]3articularly to 
Madison, confidentially, that he should very greatly 
prefer to the first place ; adding, that in the event of 
an equality of votes, he authorized a declaration of his 
unwillingness to siq^ersede Adams, who was his senior 
both in years and public services.’" 

His conduct in the Vice-Presidency was marked by 
the same steadfast adherence to Republican principles 
which had distinguished him through life. By degrees, 
however, he became sensible of the errors into which 
party violence had led himself and others ; and the 
conduct of J3onaparte soon withdrew from him what- 
ever confidence his talents and his successes had, in the 
first instance, begotten. I fear ” (said he, in a letter 
written as early as February 1800) our friends on the 
other side of the water, labouring in the same cause, 
have yet a great deal of crime and misery to wade 
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throiigh. My confidence liad been j)laced in the head, 
not in the heart of Bonaparte. I hoped lie would calcu- 
late truly the difference between the lame of a Wash- 
ington and a Cromwell. Whatever his views may be, 
lie has at least transferred the destinies of the liepublic 
from the civil to the military arm. Some will use this 
as a lesson against the practicability of Eepublican 
government. I read it as a lesson against the danger 
of standing armies.” 

The support which had been given to Jefferson, on 
Washington’s retirement, in the circumstances so fa- 
voin*able to his antagonists, of the alarm and disgust 
excited by the excesses of the Rejiublican jiarty in 
France, was a sure proof, that when tliose feelings 
should subside, his countrymen must call him to tl)e 
head of affairs. Accordingly, instt^ad of re-electing 
Adams, they returned him and Bun*, both of the Repub- 
lican party, by an eipial number of votes ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that whilst the ])ruceedings were 
pending which this equality rendered necessary, various 
attempts were made to obtain from him a pledge, or 
some intimation of the conrsi^ he meant to ])ursue, if ho 
were elected, both as to measures and as to- appoint- 
ments ; but to all such applications he returned one 
answer — that ‘^he was resolve ‘d to go into office un- 
trammelled, or not at all.” 

When Jefferson took uj^on him the government of a 
people whom he jnstly described as “ spread over a 
wide and fruitful land ; traversing all the seas with the 
rich pi'oduce of their industry ; engage d in commerce 
with nations who felt power, and forgot right he also 
had serious difficulties to contend with from the violence 
of the parties which divided them. In Ids inaugural 
address to the Legislature he used those remarkable 
expressions in which his subsequent policy may be said 
to have been announced ; but though they well satisfied 
the reflecting portion of the community, they created no 
little discontent among^ the zealots of his OAvn party, — 
a class of men whom nothing can ever appease on such 
occasions but the entire crushing of their adversaries, 
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and who always forget, that when these are numerous, 
it would be as easy to exterminate them as to destroy 
their power: — “We have called by different names 
brethren of the same principles. We are all Repub- 
licans — all Federalists. If there be any among us who 
would wish to dissolve this Union, or to change its 
Republican form, let them stand undisturbed as monu- 
ments of the safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated when reason is left free to combat it.” Al- 
thougli he did not gratify the more violent and rapa- 
cious of liis party, by instantly removing from all the 
offices in the State every person of opposite sentiments, 
he yet, with his accustomed firm resolution, proceeded 
to annul all the appointments which had, with an inde- 
corous precipitancy, been made after his election ; and 
during the three or four months that his predecessor 
continued in office, all those were also removed who 
had in any way misconducted tliemselves, as well as 
the attorneys and other officers of the P'ederal courts, 
whose removal was considered a matter of course. But 
that he was determined steadily to pursue the line of 
conduct which he had never departed from in any 
situation, was soon perceived by unerring indications. 
His hearty welcome to Dr. Priestley, the respected 
object of persecution from political and religious 
bigotry, gave general satisfaction. His Letter to 
Thomas Paine was not so much approved; and al- 
though it certainly proceeded from his sense of the 
gratitude due to the eminent services formerly rendered, 
Paine’s recent publications on religious subjects, and 
his attacks upon Washington, made it highly impru- 
dent for one in Jefferson’s situation to give the offence 
which must eventually accrue from such a step. The 
courtesy which he showed that celebiated writer was 
only allowing him a passage in a sloop of war ; but his 
letter concluded witli these expressions : — “ I am in 
hopes you will find us returned generally to sentiments 
worthy of former times. In these it will be your glory 
to have steadily laboured, and with as much effect as 
any man living. T"hat you may long live to continue 
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your useful labours, and to reap their reward in the 
thankfulness of nations, is my sincere prayer. Accept 
assurances of my higli esteem and affectionate attach- 
ment.” Although Paine’s services to the cause of 
American independence were invaluable, and were 
acknowledged by all parties, yet it was the unavoidable 
consequence of his having subsequently engaged in 
attacks, full of ribaldry, upon the religion of the 
country, that they who would have been most tolerant 
towards any mere difference of opinion, and even pa- 
tiently borne with any calm and argumentative discus- 
sion inoffensively conducted, though leading to a denial 
of truths deemed the most sacred, should so far forget 
the writer’s former merits as to deem the honours paid 
him an outrage u])on the .feelings of tin? people. Rut 
while the President’s Letter to Paine is condemned, 
justice requires that we draw from it a,Ti infcu'ence in 
favour of his motives, in refusing to dismiss those 
Federalists from tJieir places who had been appointed 
before his election. No man who observes how fear- 
lessly he could expose liimsclf to the indignation of his 
adversaries, and brave the censui'es of his own friends, 
upon a subject so sure to unite tliem against liim, can 
ascribe his retaining tlie ])ersoiis whom he found em- 
ployed cither to a fear of the F ederal party, or a wish 
to gain it over. That act (of retaiuinj^ his adversaries 
in office) we can have no hesitation in ascribing to his 
strong sense of public duty, and the rigour of his Repub- 
lican principles. He held it to be a breach of trust 
towards the country to deprive it of the skill and expe- 
rience of 'men who had served it long and faithfully ; 
and he deemed it inconsistent with the liberty which all 
men should equally enjoy, to remove any one from the 
public service merely because he held a different opinion 
from part of his fellow-citizens. Accordingly, he J^ur- 
sued his course steadily, unawed by the clamour on 
either side, — retaining those whose conduct had been 
unexceptionable, and disi)lacing those who had given 
just cause of offence, or been appointed in improper cir- 
cumstances ; and making no farther changes than such 
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as were necessary for securing a vigorous and united 
government. “ I am satisfied ” (lie says) tliat the 
heaping abuse on me personally has been with the 
design and the hope of provoking me to make a general 
sweep of all Federalists out of office. But as I have 
carried no passion into this disagreeable duty, I shall 
suffer none to be excited. The clamour which has been 
raised will not provoke me to remove one more, or 
deter mo from removing one less, than if not a word 
had been said on the subject.” We recommend this as 
a maxim and a motto for all governments placed in 
circumstances of difficulty; and its application to mea- 
sures is fully as obvious as its application to men — 
and far more important. No one is fit to rule, and in- 
deed no one can be said to rule, who can act upon any 
other principle. 

Our limits do not permit us to follow Jeffei’son 
through the brilliant career of his Presidency, which 
conferred upon the United States the benefit of many 
most important imj-n-ovements in domestic ])olicy ; — the 
vast extension of territoiy by the peaceful acquisition 
of Louisiana ; and the enjoyment of peace with the 
complete maintenance of the national honour, at a 
season when it seemed hardly within the power of the 
most conciliating and circunis])ect conduct, joined to the 
greatest watchfulness and most determined resolution, 
to secure that blessing, amidst the fierce contests whicli 
distracted and ravaged the rest of the world. Professor 
Tucker observes, that after the calumnies of those whose 
power it overthiew had been forgotten, Jefterson’s ad- 
ministration is admitted by all impartial men to be the 
one in which the country was the most prosperous, and 
the government throughout was administered the most 
constantly according to the Republican principles of the 
Constitution ; and we shall close our remarks upon it 
by quoting tlic luminous statement of its merits, given 
in the address of the Virginian Legislature, upon the 
retirement of their illustrious fellow- citizen. 

“ AVe have to thank you for the model of an Administration con- 
ducted on th(^ purest ])rinciples of republicanism ; for pomp and 
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state laid aside ; patronage discarded ; internal taxes abolished ; a 
host of siipei*fluous officers disbanded; the nioiiarohic maxim, that 
‘ a national debt is a national blessing/ renounced, and more than 
thirty-three millions of our debt discharged ; the native right to 
near one hundred millions of acres of onr national domain extin- 
guished ; and without the guilt or calamities of conquest, a vast 
and fertile region added to our country, far more extensive than her 
original possessions, bringing along with it the Mississippi and the 
2 )ort of Orleans, the trade of the West to the Pacific Ocean, and in 
the intrinsic value of the land itself, a source of j^ennanent and 
almost inexhaustible revenue. "Fliese are ])oints in your adminis- 
tration which the historian will not fail to seize, to expand, ami to 
teach posterity to dwell upon with delight. Nor will ho forget 
our joeace with the ci\ ilized world, ^noserved through a season of 
uncommon difficulty and trial ; the good will cultivated with the 
unfortunate aborigines of our country, and the civilization humanely 
extended among them; the lesson taught th(‘ inliabilauts of the 
coast of Barbary, that we have the means of chastising their ■|)iratical 
encroachments, and awing them into justice ; and lliat theme, which, 
above all otluu’s, the historic genius will hang upon with ra])ture, 
the liberty of s])eech and thc^ press 2u*es(u’ved inviolate, without 
which genius and scieni;o are given to man in vain.” 

lie retired to Virginia iii 1809, and livc'd in tlic 
bosom of bis family, by whom lie was tenderly loved; 
in the affections of bis countrymen, by whom he was 
ever looked up to as tlie great (Hiitd* of flu^ nationaJ 
party; iu the cnltivation ol* literary and scientific jmr- 
suits, for which liis ])redilection was always strong; 
and in tlic constant endc'avoiir, often timers siiccessful, to 
servo tlie peo2)l(3 foi* whojii his care tally (aided with 
his days. Ho gradually d(‘clin(.*d in health in the s[)ring 
of 1820; and in June he was evidently aj^jiroaching 
his latter end. Huring that mouth lie grew worsen; 
but he conversed fimdy and calmly on his apiiroacdiing 
dissolution ; and continued to evince liis anxiedy for the 
University of Virginia, which ho had foundc^d, and to 
which he had for many years devoted the greater part 
of liis time. On the Jrd of Jidy he a])peared exhausted, 
and lay in a stupor, occasionally speaking a few words. 
In the course of the night ho asked what o’clock it Ava,s ; 
and on being told it was one, ho oxj^ressed his satisfac- 
tion at living to see the day, in his mind the most 
memorable of the calendar. He cxpireci in tlie eigbty- 
fourtb year of bis age, on tlic fiftietli anniversary of tbat 
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glorious event which we have been contemplating, and 
with which his name was inseparably connected, — 
the Declaration of Independence. On the same day, by 
a singular coincidence, Adams, the only other survivor 
of those who had prepared that famous instrument, also 
finished his course, in the northern part of the United 
States. Let it be added, that he who had been for 
eight years chief magistrate of America, died and left 
barely enougli to pay his debts. 

We cannot more fitly, or to the reader, more satis- 
factorily, close this article, than by extracting from the 
volumes before us Jefferson’s sketch of the characters of 
his great predecessor, and of his friend and successor. 
He thus has described Washington, and the account is 
full of interest : 

“ His mind was great and poweifnl, without being of the very 
first order ; his penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a 
Newton, Bacon, or Locke ; and as far as he saw, no judgment was 
ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being little aided by in- 
vention or imagination, but sure in conclusion. Hence the common 
remark of his officers, of the advantage ho derived from councils of 
war, whore, hearing all suggestions, he selected whatever was best ; 
and certainly no general ever planned his battles more judiciously. 
But if deranged during the course of the action, if any member of 
his plan was dislocated by sudden circumstances, he was slow in a 
readjustment. The consequence was, that he often failed in the 
field, and rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston and 
York. He was incapable of fear, meeting personal dangers with the 
calmest unconcern, i’cihaps the strongest feature in his character 
was prudence, never acting until every circumstance, every con- 
sideration, was maturely weighed ; refi aining if ho saw a doubt, 
but when once decided, going through with his purpose, whatever 
obstacles opposed. His integiity was most pure, nis justice the 
most inflexible 1 have ever known ; no motives of interest or con- 
sanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. 
Ho was, indeed, in evciy sense of the word, a wise, a good, and a 
great man. His temper was naturally irritable and high-toned ; 
but reflection and resolution had obtained a firm and habitual 
ascendency over it. If ever, however, it broke its bonds, he was 
most tremendous in his wrath. In his expenses he was honourable, 
but exact ; liberal in contributions to whatever promised utility ; 
but frowning and unyielding on all visionary projects, and all un- 
worthy calls on his charity. His heart was not warm in its affec- 
tions ; 'but he exactly calculated every man’s value, and gave him 
a solid esteem proportioned to it. His person, you know, was 
fine, his stature exactly what one would wish ; his deportment easy, 
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erect, and noble, the best horseman of his age, and the most graceful 
figure, that could be seen on horseback. Although in the circle of 
his friends, where he might be unreserved with safety, he took a 
free share in conversation, his colloquial talents were not above 
mediocrity, possessing neither copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of 
words. In public, when called on for a sudden opinion, ho was 
unready, short, and einbamissed. Yet ho wrote readily, rather dif- 
fusely, in an easy and (Correct style. This ho had acquired by 
conversation with the world, for his education was merely reading, 
writing, and common aritlnnetic, to which he added surveying at a 
later day. His time was employed in action chiefly, reading little, 
and that only in agriculture and English history. His correspond- 
ence became necessarily extensive, and, with journalizing bjs agi i- 
cultural proceedings, occupied most of his leisure hours within 
doors. On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, in 
nothing bad, in a few points indifierent ; and it may tnily bo said, 
that iKJvei’ did nature and fortune combine more perfectly to make 
a man great, and to [)laco him in the same constellation with what- 
ever worthies have merited from man an (everlasting remembrance. 
For his was the singular destiny and merit of leading the armies of 
his country sm^.cessfully through an arduous war, fortius establish- 
ment of its indepondonce ; of condmding its councils through the 
birth of a government, now in its forms and princi])les, until it had 
settled down into a (piiet and oi'dei ly trjiin ; and of seriipnlonsly 
obe 3 dng the laws through the whole of his career, civil and military, 
of which the history of the world furnishes no other example.” 

Of Madison lie thus spi^ahs — 

“ Mr. Madison came into the House in 177(). a now member and 
young ; which circumstancc^s, concurring with his ext i’C'ine modc^sty, 
prevented his venturing him.self in debate, hchue his removal to 
the Conimil of State, in TS’ovcmher 1 777. Fioin tlu'nce he went 
to Congress, them consisting (jf h^w memhors. TrairuHl in tlioso 
successive schools, he ac(|uircd a habit of siilf ]>oss(‘.ssion, wliich 
placed at ready command the rich resource's of his luminous and 
discriminating mind, of liis ext(^msivc information, and ^rendered 
him first of every assembly afterwards of which he became a* member. 
Never wandering from his subject into vain declamation, but pur- 
suing it closely in language pure, classical, and co])ions ; soothing 
always the feelings of his adversaries by civilities and softness of 
expression, he rose to the eminent station which he held in the 
great National Convention of 1787; and in that of Viiginia, which 
followed, he sustained the new Constitution in all its i)aits, bearing 
off the palm against the logic of (Jeorge Mason, and the fervid 
declamation of Mr. Henry. With these Consummate powers were 
united a pure and spotless virtue, which no calumny has ever 
attempted to sully. Of the powers and polish of his pen, ami of 
the wisdom of his administration in the highest office of the nation, 
I need say nothing - they have spoken, and will for ever speak for 
themselves.*’ 

voii. III. 2 1 
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In closing onr view of these great men, and the great 
events in which they bore a share, we may perhaps be 
expected to say something of the Republican Grovern- 
ment which they established, and under which America 
has so eminently prospered. But the subject is too exten- 
sive for incidental discussion ; and we shall have a fitter 
opj)ortunity for handling it when M. de Tocqueville 
shall have completed his valuable work on America. 

We have said nothing of the style of Professor 
Tucker’s work. It is, generally speaking, plain, un- 
affectM, and sufficiently pure, with the exception of 
one or two Grallicisms, a very few Americanisms, and 
here and there a word from that modern dialect which is 
of no country, and ought to bo of no age, and which is 
making such a progress amongst us as threatens to 
overlay, if it does not extirpate, our good old mother- 
tongue. 
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(July, 1838.) 

Comjrcs de Verone^ Guerre Espagne^ Negociations^ Colonies 
Espagnoles, Par M. De Cuateauj3KIANd. 2 tomes, 8vo. 
Paris, 1838. 

The literary and j)olitical world had for some time been 
occupied with rumours of an extensive work by M. Cha- 
teaubriand, upon his own life and times, when these 
volumes were announced, having a very limited subject; 
and we now find, from the statement in the preface, that 
they form no part of the Memoirs. These, says our 
author, contain only what may be said during his lifetime ; 
the rest must be reserved till after his decease — or, to use 
his own words, “a la tombe rcste.*' He adds, that he 
now speaks of his political life, for the first and last time. 
We doubt this; not that we at all disbelieve him, but 
that we suspect he will, like most authors, find reason to 
change his mind; especially when he sees’ ground for sus- 
pecting that, very possibly, the interest taken in him after 
his demise may be so much diminished as to render the 
publication of a large work upon his personal history a 
speculation of doubtful prudence. 

M. Chateaubriand, however, must be allowed to hold a 
very considerable rank, both among the literary and the 
political men of his time. Ilis eloquence, is of a fervid 
and striking cast ; often very successful ; frecpiently in- 
flated, indeed, and somewhat apt to become dull and 
whining ; but displaying much power over the language of 
his country, and showing no little resources of fancy. As 
a politician, how widely soever we may differ with him, it 
is impossible to deny that he has been consistent, and to 
all appearance honest. His last act confirms all former 

2x2 
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impressions upon this cardinal point; for he, and a few 
others, unable conscientiously to approve of the revolution 
in 1830, yet unwilling to maintain a vexatious struggle 
against the new government, have quitted the scene of 
public affairs, and, resigning all objects of ambition, or even 
of parliamentary display, have buried themselves in the 
shade of a premature retirement. 

There has never been wanting, too, in this gentleman, 
the courage to avow his principles, how unpopular soever ; 
and the present work affords a sufficiently remarkable 
instance of this disposition. Few par^.s of the policy pur- 
sued by the government of the Restoration, have been 
more in conflict with the universal o])inion of the public, 
both in France and in Euro^^enerally than the Spanish 
war of 1823 ; unvSSfrlK^ff^'^vowedly to destroy the free 
constitution Avhich the Spaniards had given themselves, 
and to replace Ferdinand upon an absolute throne. Among 
the people of every country, this crusade was regarded 
with abhorrence ; it was only among despotic princes and 
their ministers that it found defenders. The vile ^tnd 
hateful character of the Spaniards had not been sufficiently 
unfolded to destroy the interest taken in their fortunes ; 
the bloodthirsty disposition, the disgusting cruelties and 
treachery of vulgar tyrants had not given a kind of com- 
parative advantage to the more limited wickedness of 
individual despotism ; and even if these recent times have, 
since the period of the war against the Cortes, made men 
care little whether the Castilian soil is drenched in blood 
by the one party or the other, the feeling is still very 
prevalent, that no foreign power has a right to interfere 
with the people, and dictate to them by force of arms 
what conduct they shall pursue in the administration of 
their own affairs. The approvers of the Holy Allies, and 
their abominable war, still remain few in number; and 
even the party most willing to defend them in France, in 
England, and elsewhere, venture to say very little in 
favour of the doctrine of intervention. Yet it is as the 
champion of those combined despots, the advocate of 4:heir 
very worst principles, the defender of their most odious 
acts, that M. Chateaubriand now .stands forward. Nay, 
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he avows himself the author of the Spanish war ; and not 
merely as having drawn France into executing the decrees 
of the Allies, but as having sanctioned those Allies them- 
selves to undertake the crusade. He is more than their 
advocate ; he does far more than defend them. He plants 
himself in their places ; — posting himself in the eyes of the 
world on the ‘‘ bad eminence ” of having been the author 
of the deed which all men condemn. “It was not they, 
but I,” he cries ; and, while the policy of 1823 is assailed 
on all hands witli the shouts of execration and the hiss of 
scorn, he steps forward and essays to make his voice heard, 
while he cries, amidst the wild uproar, Admm qui feci — 
mea fraus omnis ! 

This book is by no means void of interest : it is really 
written with great cleverness ; and although somewhat 
affected, and very much filled with egotism, as all such 
works must indeed be from their very nature, yet it is 
lively, and full of original pieces, in support of the author’s 
statements respecting the im])ortant transactions in which 
he was engaged. Of the three parts into which it is 
divided, — the Congress of Verona, the Spanish W^ar, and 
the Spanish Colonies, - -tlie two first are by far the most 
interesting; and it is to the matters relating to them that 
we shall feel it necessary to direct the reader’s attemtion. 

We must observe, however, in beginniyg the notice of 
his book, that we do jiot think M. Chateaubriand has 
proved quite so irrefragably as he supposes the position to 
which a great part of it is dc^voted ; namely, that the Holy 
Allies were against the Spanish Invasion, and that he 
alone was its author. The phrases about peace which the 
Allies so glibly used, both in tlieir conferences and in 
their notes, and which cost them so very little, prove 
really nothing. As little is it decisive of the question, 
that their celebrated three manifestoes to the Court of 
Madrid — intended, of course, for^the Cortes — made no 
mention of war. They were all couched in language the 
moat dictatorial and offensive; they all proceeded upon 
the assumption that their authors had a right to interfere 
with the Spanish peojde as to their choice of a consti- 
tution ; they were all in a tone the most menacing, and 
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plainly indicated that the Spaniards must choose between 
their own independence and a quarrel with the Allies. 
What signifies it to say that a blustering fellow, when he 
puts on a threatening air, and rudely calls to account his* 
peaceable neighbour, does not actually promise him “a 
bullet in his thorax,” or brandish a cudgel over his head ? 
All men know what he means, and all men well enough 
understood the holy gentlemen of Verona. Their exploits 
at Laybach the year before, followed by immediate opera- 
tions in Italy for the suppression of a representative govern- 
ment, left no room to doubt their meaning at Verona; 
but it is extremely probable that the unusual odium which 
those exploits had engendered made them more cautious 
of speech, and not impossible that they might also wish 
France now to act as if of her own accord. At all events, 
M. Chateaubriand cannot tell what passed between the 
Nesselrodes, the Ancillons, and the Metternichs, in their 
conferences with the other French envoys. The words of 
M.Villele, then Prime Minister, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, are much discussed by our author, who denies that 
General Foy and M. Royer Collard put the right con- 
struction upon them. ‘‘We have only the alternative of 
either combating against the Spanish revolution in the 
Pyrenees, or defending it upon our own northern frontier.” 
M. Chateaubri§,nd relies mainly on the pronoun 
“ Quoi de plus evident, de plus clairement, de mieux 
exprime ? Remarquez bien ce pronom /a, dans la 109011 
du General Foy; il se rapporte au mot revolution, non au 
mot guerre” (which, in truth, would be nonsense), “non 
au mot Europe ” (which would be ridiculous) ; “ c’est la 
revolution Espagnole qui nous aura boulevers6s, et que 
nous serons appelles a defendrc sur le Rhin,” &c. Was 
there ever such trifling ? But, also, was there ever any 
self-refutation more complete? For it is not revolution^ 
but Spa 7 iish revolution Jhat they were to defend ; and yet 
our author can gravely maintain, that by defending on the 
Rhine the Spanish revolution, his colleague and chief 
meant not the insurrection of Madrid and the government 
of the Cortes, but the revolution in France, which the 
contagious influence of Spanish ptinciples might possibly 
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have brought about. In short, he makes /a, because it 
refers to a Spanish revolution then actually born, nay, half- 
a-year old and more, to typify a French revolution not 
* even in embryo, but which that Spanish one might possibly 
beget when it came to maturity, if not strangled in the 
cradle? We venture to say that the pronoun Za, or any 
other, never before had so heavy a task imposed upon it as 
to bear all this meaning. The interpretation of Lord Bur- 
leigh’s nod in the ‘ Critic ’ is a joke to this. “ What ! 
does it really mean all this ?” — “ O yes ! and a good deal 
more.” — “ Dear me ! I never should have guessed it I” 

We must fairly confess that the merit of this book, to 
our taste, consists much less in the serious discussions than 
in the anecdotes, told in an agreeable and lively manner, 
which it contains. The interview which he had with that 
fallen woman, who had once the honour to share Napoleon’s 
bed, is thus described : — 

“ Nous refusames d’abord unc invitation do rarcjliidiichesse de 
Tarmo; olio insista, ot nous y allames. Nous la trouvaincs fort 
gaio : runivers s otant cliaj’go do so souvenir do N{H)oloon, olio 
n’avait plus la pcinc d’y songor. Nous lui dimes quo nous avioiis 
roncontro ses soldats ii riaisance, ot qu’ollo on avait autrefois davan- 
tage ; olio repondit : ‘Jo no songo plus h cola.’ Elio prononva 
quelquos mots ledgers, ct conmio on passant, sur lo roi do Romo: olio 
otait grosse. Sa cour avait un certain air dolabreo ot vioillie, oxcepto 
M. Nieporg, liommo do bon ton. 11 n'y avait la do singulior quo 
nous dinant aupre^s de Marie-Louise, ot los bracelets fails do la pierro 
du sarcopliage do Juliette quo port ait la veuve* do Napoluon. 

“ En traversal! t le To, a Plaisance, uiio seulo barque nou voile- 
mont peintc, ]!ortant uno cspccc do pavilion imperial, fjappa nos 
regards ; doux ou trois dragons, en vesto et en bonnet de police, 
faisaient boire lours clievaux ; nous entrions dans les 6tats de Marie- 
Louise : e’est tout CO qui restait do la puissance do riiomme qui 
fendit les rochers du Sinqilon, plaiita ses drapeaux sur les capitales 
de I’Europe, releva Tltalie prosternee dei)uis taut do sieclos. Boulo- 
versez done le monde, occupez do votro nom les quatre parties de la 
terre, sortez des mors do T Europe, elancez-vous jusqu’au ciel, et 
alloz tomber pour iiiourir a rextremite des flots do I’Atlantiquo : 
vous n’aurez pas forme les yeux, qu’un voyageur passcra lo To ot 
vorra ce quo nous avons vu.” 

Unworthy creature! and as foolish as base! Whilst 
her illustrious husband was pining under a treatment more 
impolitic even than it was cruel, and more senseless still 
than it was impolitic, she never heaved a sigh for his fate. 
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nor cast an eye of affection towards the rock • to which 
flinty.-hearted men' had chained him. While the other 
niembers of his family, on whom it was so much less 
incumbent, and some of whom, in the caprice of unlimited 
power, he had used moderately well, wearied gods and 
men with their instances to be allowed the sad privilege of 
sharing his sufferings, she on whom his eye had never 
beamed but in love and courtesy — she, wrapt up in the 
stupid indulgences of Germanic etiquette, but not satiated 
with these, must give her person up to the first Austrian 
soldier that approached her, and by whom, according to 
the above passage, she was occupied in the disgusting 
office of breeding half-brothers to the son of Napoleon. 
For that son, it seems, by this same passage, she retained 
as much affection as for his great father, — showing herself 
to be as unnatural a parent as she is a grovelling and 
degenerate consort. The reader will be jdeased to observe 
that this revolting picture comes not from our hand. It 
is drawn by the powerful and loyal pencil of the Austrian 
emperor’s friend and corresj)ondent, — the chivalrous, the 
romantic champion of the old dynasties of Europe, — who 
has sacrificed himself for the Duchess of Berry’s house, and 
has prostrated himself before that of the other woman, 
whose name shall not soil our page except in M. Chateau- 
briand’s periods. 

There is a paJiSiigc, hov'ever, respecting the Austrian 
policy towards the illustrious suffen'rs in the Milanese, 
which should redeem our author from the censures drawn 
down upon him from the liberal party, by his devotion, 
often quite blind and unreflecting, to legitimacy. Speaking 
of Prince Metternich, whose general character he extols in 
terms as laudatory as those used by Mrs. Trollope herself," 

‘ Oi> yup TTU) TtOvrjKEv ewL \dot'i ^WQ 'Odvaaevg, 

AW STL TTov ^(ooQ KarepvKeTai evpEL Trorro) 

£p aptpippvTip- ^(ciXeTroi /.tip aydpeg eypvtTLv. 

Horn. Od. A. 

This is not our citation ; it is tho admirable one of Lord Ilolland, 
whoso noble conduct and that of his family towaids the illustrious 
exile, worthy of his name, is above all praise. 

® A propos of the mention of this clever lady, we may, though 
hardly worth while, give our rotidei-s one proof of the authority due 
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though his conduct in particular instances is not much to 
his mind, he remarks, L’Autriche s'applaudit trop de ses 
succes contre les Revolutionnaires de I’ltalie ; sa peur lui 
faisant voir dcs conspirateurs la on il n'y avoit que le 
mouvement progressif des idees d’uiie nation impatiente 
du joug etranger, et privee de sa nationalite par la con- 
quete. On ne pouvoit penser com me M. de Metternich, 
quand on voyoit passer a Verone des cages de Cordre et 
du bonheur^ qui emportcraient a Spillberg Silvio Pellico, 
avec ce que I’ltalie reiifermait de plus eclair^ et de plus 
distingue dans son seiii.” (i. 96.) We are persuaded, 
that if such men as our author, and his diplomatic coad- 
jutors at Verona, had strongly, and plainly, and earnestly 
represented to Prince Metternich and his master, how 
entirely they disapproved of those most cruel and most 
tyrannical proceedings, which it thus appe^ars that they 
witnessed with their own eyes, — and had shown them, as 
they very easily might, the infinite mischiefs resulting 
from thence to their own character in Europe, and to the 
security of their own power in Austria as well as in Italy, — 
much more would have been effected for the cause of 

Jbo tlio statomonts coiitaineel in lior lately pnblisliod work, entitled 
‘ Vienna and tlio Anstriaiiis.’ “ When Hpeaking,” hIiu tells ns, “ of 
OTir apparent geographical acmn^-ii^taiice with their eoinitry, tnie 
gentleman showed us a number of the ‘ Edinburgh Keview,’ - 1 for- 
get the jtrccisc date, but it was, 1 think, abmit live years ago, — in 
which rraguc was spoken of as the capital of Ihmgary. The iecne 
had caused considerable amusement at the time, which was not 
lessened, as ho told us, by the sccpiel. An Austrian (well known, 
by the way, in England) wrote to the Editor of the Review as soon 
as this remarkable statement met his e}e, reciuesting liim very 
civilly to restore to Bohemia her much-loved cjapital. The Editor 
politely answered the letter, acknowledging, as my informant said, 
that, after due impiiry made, it had been satisfactorily ascertained 
that Bragiie was in truth the capital of Bohemia, and not of Jlmi- 

gary but that it was their pnuci])le never to contradict 

themselves, and therefore that they must beg to decline doing so on 
the present occasion. This letter is said to he very carefully pre- 
served as a literary curiosity.” 

if truth he at all necessary to the value of this “ literary curiosity,” 
we fear we shall deprive it of that recommendation ; for we must 
infomi Mrs. Trollope, and her learned friend, that the above state- 
ment is wholly destitute of foundation. So much for this pleasant 
bexiUQ 1 — Kditor of ‘ Kdinburgh MeviswJ 
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legitimacy, and far more effectual resistance opposed to the 
progress of revolutionary principles, than by all the con- 
ferences of which Verona and Lay bach were the seats, 
and all the threats of vengeance which were ever recorded 
in Germanic protocols, or executed beyond the Pyrenees.' 

A very interesting note appended to the second volume 
shows, that our author’s prejudices are not so strong as to 
alienate him from real merit, or make him distrust integrity 
in political adversaries. He appears to have been the 
friend of M. Carrel, whose sterling honesty was only 
exceeded by his brilliant talents, and whose untimely loss 
every friend of freedom has deplored. An admirable 
letter of his is given, showing the footing on which these 
eminent men were. We extract the concluding portion of 
it, after remarking how natural it is, and how pleasing also, 
that persons, however widely opposed in opinions, yet 
sincerely holding. them, and guiding their conduct by their 
principles, should respect one another, and be found to live 
on more friendly terms together than they can bear to do 
with the selfish beings who band themselves in parties for 
their own gain at the expense of the community, assume 
the outward ap])earance of opinions which they are entirely 
indifferent about, and, having worn as a mask, soon lay 
aside, and act the part of defending some great and sacred 
cause only that they may betray it for their own behoof. 

“ Co quo voiiR avez voulu depuis trente ans, Monsieur, ce quo jo 
Voudrais, s’il m’est pormis do me nommer apres vous, e’est d’ assurer 
aux int^rets qui se partagent notre belle France une loi de combat 
plus humainc, plus oivilisoo, plus fratemclle, plus eoiicluante quo la 
guerre civile, ct il n’y a quo la discussion qui puisse detroner la 
guerre civile. Quand done reiissiroiis-nous a mettre en presence les 
id^es a la place des j^artis, et les intcrets legitimes et avouables la 
place des deguisements de regoi'sme et de la cupidite ? Quand 
verrons-nous s’operer par la persuasion ct par la parole ces in6vi- 
tables transactions quo le duel des partis et T effusion du sang 
am^nent aussi par epuisoment, mais trop tard pour les morts des 
deux camps, et trop souvent pour les blesses et les survivants ? 
Comme vous le dites douloureusement, Monsieur, il semble que bien 
des enseignements aient ete perdus, et qu’on ne sacbe plus en 


* The attention of Prince Mettemich and his sovereign was no 
sooner called to this subject, than the persons under sentence of 
imprisonment were released. 
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France ce qu’il en coiite de se r4fugier bous un despotisme qui 
proinet silence et repos. 11 n’en faut pas moins continuer de parler, 
dY‘crire, d’imprimer ; il soi*t quelquefois des ressources bien impr6- 
vues do la consbmce. Aussi de tant do beaux oxemples que vous 
avez donnes, Monsieur, celui que j’ai le plus coiistainment sous les 
yeux est conipris dans un mot : rerseverer. 

“ Agreez, Monsieur, les sentiments d’ inalterable affection avee les- 
quels jc suis beureux do mo dire votro plus devoue servitcur, 

“ A. Carrkl.*’ 

The following singular passage is in M. Chateaubriand’s 
best style, and, with all its faults, is ‘certainly very 
striking : — 

“ Nous etions pendant les cent jours avec le roi : lo 18 Juin 1815, 
vers midi, nous sortimes de Gand par la porte dc Bruxelles ; nous 
allamcs soul nous promeiier sur le grand chemin : nous avions om- 
porte les Comrmntaires tie (Jesary en jious clieminions lentenient, plonge 
dans la lecture. Nous etions deja a plus d’une lieiio do la ville, 
iorsquo nous crumes oiiir un roulement sourd. Nous nous arretanies, 
nous regardrimes le ciel assez cbarg<‘ de nuecs, deliberaiit on nous- 
m6mc si nous continuerions d’allor en avant, on si nous nous rap- 
procherions de Gand, dans la crainto d’un ojago. Nous protames 
roroille ; nous n’entendimes plus ([ue le eri d’uiio poule d’eau dans 
les joncs et le son d’une liorlogo de village : nous poiirsuiviines notro 
route. Nous n’avions pas fait trento pas que lo rouloniont rccom- 
men^a, tantot bref, tantdt long et a interval les inegaiix : quelcjuefois 
il n’etait sensible (pio par une trepidation de I’air, larjuelle se 
coinmuniquait a la tone sur ces plaines iininenses, iaiit il etait 
eloigne. Ges detonations, moins vastes, moins onduleuses, moins 
liees ensemble que celles de la foudre, lirent naitre dans notro esprit 
rideo dbin combat. Nous nous trouvions devant un peupliijr plante 
a I’anglo d’un cliamp de lioublon; nous tiaversames le chemin, et 
nous nous appuyamos debout centre le tronc de Taibre ; le visage 
tourno dll cote do Bruxelles. Un vent du siid s’etant love, nous 
appoi*ta plus distinctement le bruit de rartillerie. (Jotle grande 
bataille encore sans noin, dont nous ecoutions les echos an pied d’un 
peuplier, et dont une horloge dc village vonait de sonner les fune- 
raillos inconnues, etait la bataille de Waterloo !” 

It is painful to dispel a pleasing illusion ; but this pas- 
sage must be referred to the class of Poetical, and not 
’Historical composition. The wind, which had blown on 
the 16th June so that the firing at the battle of Quatrebras 
was heard at Brussels, had changed before the great fight 
of the 18th, and even at Brussels the cannonade of Water- 
loo could not be heard ; much less could it have reached 
Ghent, and interrupted our author in his study (a some- 
what fruitless one it should seem) of that very simple and 
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accurate chronicler of events, Julius Ca'sar. This is very 
far from being the only instance which these volumes 
afford of the lively fancy which predominates in their 

E oetical author. He sets down the appointment of Fouche 
y the restored Government to the Duke of Wellington’s 
account, stating the nomination as his, and his only. It is 
well known to have been the work of the Count d’ Artois, 
afterwards Charles X., and the god of the Chateaubriand 
party’s idolatry. 

We hardly think that Mr. Canning is fairly treated in 
this publication. Indeed, we do not at all agree with 
M. Chateaubriand as to the line which separates letters fit 
to be published from such as are confidential, and to be 
kept secret. A person’s decease gives no right of pro- 
claiming to the world all that he may have communicated^ 
confidentially to his private friend. But, at any rate, the 
whole correspondence or none of it should be given. Now, 
it is pretty evident from the letters here printed that many 
more of both parties are kept back ; and the inference 
drawn from the internal evidence of the book itself, is 
confirmed by the information which we happen to possess 
upon the subject. However, it must be admitted, that 
upon the whole, the sincerity, as well as the sound judg- 
ment of our distinguished countryman are abundantly 
proved by what he writes to the French Minister upon 
his favourite scheme, the Spanish war. Mr. Canning’s 
letter of February 7, 1823, plainly shows how earnestly 
he deprecated that measure of injustice and folly ; the 
immediate success of which has not proved any extenua- 
tion of its demerits in the eyes of every honest and right- 
thinking person; and the remote effects of w^hich may 
easily be traced in the Revolution which Mr. Canning did 
not live to see. 


“ M, Camnng a M, de Chateauh'iand. 

London, February 7, 1828, 

“ I SCARCKLY know how to write to yon to-day, my dear M. de 
Chateanbriand. I hesitate between the duty of sincerity, and the 
fear of offence ; till 1 have almost a mind not to write at all. But 
there is no end of such difficulties ; or rather, if such difficulties arc 
sutfomd to prevail tliei o is an end of our corresj)ondencc. And that. 
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I may say witlimit flattery to you, or vanity on my own part, would, 
in the present crisis of affairs, be a national, if not an tJarojmm mis- 
fortune. I write, therefore, and will write the truth ; subject, I aiii 
afraid, to some possible misconstruction, and to tlio risk of what 
may bo distasteful, but with no other intention (^ita me IJeus adjumi) 
than that of consultinpj your case «and honour as well as my own, 
and the inteiests of both our goveminonts ; and in the confidonco 
that, oven if you distiust my judgment, you cannot doubt my friend- 
ship. 

“ Well, then, to begin at once witli wliat is most unpleasant to 
utter, you have uniic<l the opinions of this whole nation, as those of 
one man, against Fninoe. You have excited against the present 
sovereign of that kingdom the feelings which were directed against 
the usurper of France and Spain, in 1808; nay, the consent, lam 
grieved to say, is more perfect now than on that occasion; for then 
the Jacobins were loath to inculpate their idol ; now, th(\y, and tho 
Whigs and Toiies, from one end of the country to tho other, are all 
one w’ay. Surely such a spontaneous and universal hurst of national 
sentiment, must lead any man, or any sot of men, who are acting in 
opposition to it, to donht whether they are acting (piite right. The 
goveniment has not on this occasion the public; (piito other- 
wise. The language of the govtnnimmt has been po(;uliar]y measured 
and temperate ; and its discret ion tar move guarded tluin usual ; so 
mucli so, that tho mass of the nation were in sus])enso as to tho 
opinions of the government; and that ixution of the daily press 
usually devoted to them, was (for some reasons botler known, per- 
haps, on your side of the water than on ours) turned in a directly 
opposite course. I was not without expectation of such an ebul- 
lition. l\r. de Marcellus will probably have told you that I did 
express such an ex])ectation to him ; and that 1 assured him of my 
perfect conviction that if the word ‘neutrality’ had found its way 
into the speech, wo should have had to combat the combined efforts 
of all parties in the House of (Commons, to get rid of it. Even if 
you distrust us, what hinders your negotiating for yourselves ? Only 
negotiate, at least, before you invade. 

“ Ever, my dear M. (Jhateaiibiiand, with the sincercst regard and 
admiration, yours, 

“ G. Cannino.” 

The following anecdote is a somewhat hiughable misap- 
prehension of our author ; — 

“ Un mot echappo k M. Canning, lorsqu’a propos d’un discours 
de M. Brougham et lorsqu’il nous emt foin voyo dans I’affairo do la 
Peninsule, montre los sentiments quo nous portaient nos rivaux ; il 
s’ecria dans sa joie — ‘ Tu I’as voulu, Georges Dandin! tu I’as voulu, 
mon ami 1’ Et pourtant il no nous croyait pas assez stupide pour 
n’avoir rien compris aux notes du Due do Wellington, puisqu’apr^s 
avoir regu une lettre de felicitations quo nous lui ecrivimes sur sa 
nomination de Minis tre des Affaires Etrangeres, il nous adressa ^ 
Verone la reponse suivante.” 
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The letter which follows is one of very polite, and per- 
haps hearty congratulation to M. Chateaubriand, upon his 
elevation to the ministry in October, 1822, which there is 
no occasion to extract, as it contains nothing at all remark- 
able. But the total misapprehension of the anecdote, by 
either his author or himself, is inconceivable. The fact 
was this, and every one in the political world at the time 
knew it well : — M. Marcellus, the French Charge d’ Affaires, 
was sitting under the gallery when Mr. Brougham made 
his attack upon the Holy Alliance and the Spanish War. 
Mr. Canning, who had warned the French Ministry re- 
peatedly against the infatuation of the conduct then pur- 
sued, and who had, moreover, given the Charge d’AflFaires 
a special warning not to be present when the attack was 
expected to be made, spoke to him, as he passed, the words 
from Moliere, which M. Chateaubriand has quoted as 
correctly, as he has completely misapprehended their ap- 
plication. 

Our author has in one most important part of his work, 
the observations upon the Congress of Vienna (beginning 
with the words, ‘‘ La demagogie etouffee,” vol. i. p. 370), 
committed some important mistakes ; — mistakes indeed so 
gross, that it requires the utmost charity to believe them 
wholly unconnected with his party prejudices. In the 
first place, he attributes to that Congress resolutions taken 
and carried into ‘effect by the treaty of November 20, 
1815, signed at Paris, and not at Vienna. So great an 
error is quite unaccountable in M. Chateaubriand, or any 
man who had filled the station of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Can it be necessary to remind such a person, 
that nothing whatever relating to the territorial arrange- 
ments of France was discussed or determined at Vienna ? 
By the treaty of May 30, 1814, concluded at a moment 
when Paris and thrce-fburtlis of all France were occupied 
by the allied armies, France was not only suffered to retain 
her boundaries of 1792, but even to gain, partly by recti- 
fication of frontiers, partly by actual cession (as of the 
department of Montblanc and the county of Venaissin), an 
augmentation of territory to the extent of 150 square 
miles, and having a population of, 450,000 souls. She 
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also was allowed to keep possession of those precious 
objects of art, and remains of antiquity, which were the 
spoils of all the wars both of the Empire and the Eepublic ; 
and, moreover, the invading armies had evacuated her 
territories within six weeks from the conclusion of the 
peace. We may fairly ask M. Chateaubriand, if his 
diplomatic skill in the service of the legitimate Bourbons 
would ever have succeeded in obtaining more favourable 
terms for his country, at a time when she was exhausted 
by the unparalleled efforts of a twenty years’ war, and 
invaded at almost all points of her surface ? It was no 
doubt after, and in consequence of, the treaty of May 1814, 
that the Congress of Vienna was holden ; but it is not the 
less certain, that the affiiirs of France, properly so called, 
never formed any part of its oWect or of its deliberations. 

France was represented at Vienna by the statesman who 
had obtained the terms of the treaty of Paris — terms which 
were certainly the most advantageous that could be got for 
her, and far better than could have been expected, in the 
unfortunate position in which the policy of Napoleon and 
the chance of war had left her. It was by the talents, 
and by the ascendency of the great statesman alluded to 
(M. TalleyrancP, that France regained and kept, from the 
very opening of the Vienna negotiations, her former weight 
and influence in European affairs, which Napoleon and 
the war had seemed to shake to its Very foundations. 
Now all these facts were so notorious to the whole world, 
that we may fairly wonder, if M. Chateaubriand, the Poet, 
felt himself justified in perverting or discolouring them 
while composing the Epic of his own glory, how M. Cha- 
teaubriand, the Head of the Foreign Department, could 
ever have have forgotten matters so remarkable, which he 
must at one time have so well known. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of what, however gross, 
may yet be termed an innocent error in point of fact. We 
must now make mention of a more serious fault, because 
the misstatement, quite as gross, wears also the aspect ^of 
calumny ; and of a calumny most grave and odious in its 
import, though launched with a levity and indifference 
wholly unjustifiable. In the following passage, the French 
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negotiator is directly accused of the most foul corruption, 
with much carelessness as if the question had been of 
making a common blunder in politics, or a slip in a 
speech; — “ Une fois redevenus puissants an moyen dc nos 
succes dans la Peiiinsule, il eut etc aise de ramener le 
Czar a ses ancienues notions dViquite ; on pouvait entrainer 
la Prusse en reprenant rarrangement dc la Saxe, aban- 
doniiee au Congres de Vienne, pour un pot de inn de 
quatre millions^ — (Vol. i., p. 373.) To such of our 
readers as are ignorant of the French phrase, we may 
mention that Pot-de-vin is the Court expression for bribe ; 
and, that this passage directly charges those who repre- 
sented France at Vienna, with having taken a bribe of 
four millions of francs, or 160,000/. sterling, for aban- 
doning the former arrangement of Saxony. 

To rebut triumphantly this foul accusation, it is only 
necessary to make the reader consult the abridged History 
of Treaties of Peace, compiled by Messrs. Koch and 
Frederick Schoell. lie will there find (vol. xi., pp. 42 
and 74) the whole transactions relating to Saxony; and 
he will at once be enabled to judge of M. Chateaubriand’s 
fidelity as an historian, and his justice as a commentator. 
We have preferred this work for reference, because it is 
composed with the most anti-Gallican opinions and feel- 
ings; because the authors show themselves throughout 
hostile to M. Talleyrand ; and because, notwithstanding 
these prejudices, personal as well as national, the book has 
been received as an authority by the Diplomatists of 
Europe in general ; but is especially a favourite with the 
adversaries of M. Talleyrand and of his country. 

It will be seen in the passages referred to, that the 
treaty of January 6, 1815, between France, Austria, 
England, the Netherlands, and Bavaria, alone prevented 
Saxony from having been effaced from the map of Europe; 
and who is there, unless it be M. Chateaubriand, so igno- 
rant, or so forgetful, as not to be aware that this treaty 
was the work of the French ambassador’s skill in negotia- 
tion, and the fruit of his great authority with all the 
powers at the Congress ? He who obtained and signed 
that treaty, was no doubt the same person who had obtained 
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and signed the, treaty of May 1814; but he is also the 
same statesman wiio afterwards refused to retain office, 
and emolument, and power, rather than set his hand to the 
treaty of November 1815, by which France was dismem- 
bered, and given over to the occupation of foreign armies 
for five years. In reminding the reader of these things, 
no slight is intended upon the Due de Ilichclieifs memory, 
who consented to sign the treaty of November. The 
devotion of that Minister to liis master’s service received 
the reward, some time after, of seeing the period of five 
years reduced to tliree. But, at any rate, it is nothing 
more than justice to give each person engaged in those 
great affairs his due mcasui'e of commendation ; nor is it 
less than the most gross injustice to condemn M. Talley- 
rand for things which he not only never did, but never 
could have done; nay, for things which, notoriously to all 
mankind, he sacrificed office rather than do ; and of which 
he did the very reverse. 

The calumny which we have been exposing brings us 
naturally to the contemplation of that remarkable person 
who is the object of its attack ; and among the many that 
have figured in modern times, we shall in vain look for 
any one who presents a more interesting subject of study. 
His whole history was marked with strange ])ecnliarities, 
from the period of infancy to the latest scenes of a life 
protractcfl to extreme, hnt vigorous and undecayed, old 
age. Born to represent one of the most noble families in 
France, an accident struck him with incurable lameness; 
and the cruel habits of their pampered caste made his 
family add to this infli(;tion the deprivation of his rank as 
eldest son. He was thus set aside for a brother whose 
faculties were far more cripph'd by nature than his own 
bodily frame had been by mischance ; and was condemned 
to the ecclesiastical state, by way of at once providing fin* 
him, and getting rid of him. A powerful house, however, 
could not find in Old France much difficulty in securing 
promotion for one of its members in the Church ; be his 
disposition towards its duties ever so reluciant, or his 
capacity for performing them cv(*r so slendcT. J he young 
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Perigord was soon raised over the heads of numberless 
pious men, and profound theologians, and became Bishop 
of Autun, at an age when he had probably bad little time 
for reflection upon his clerical functions, amidst the dissi- 
pations of the French capital; into which neither his 
personal misfortune, nor the domestic deposition occasioned 
by it, had prevented him from plunging with all the zeal 
of his strenuous and indomitable nature. His abilities 
were of the highest order ; and the brilliancy with which 
they soon shone out, was well calculated to secure his 
signal success in Parisian society, where his rank would 
alone have gained him a high place ; but where talents 
also, even in the humblest station, never failed to rise in 
the face of the aristocratic ‘‘genius of the place,” and the 
habits of a nation of courtiers. 

The great event of modern times now converted all 
Frenchmen into politicians — gave to state affairs the undis- 
turbed monopoly of interest which the pleasures of society 
had before enjoyed — and armed political talents with the 
influence which the higher accomplishments of refined taste 
and elegant manners had hitherto possessed undivided and 
almost uncontrolled. M. Talleyrand did not long hesitate 
in choosing his part. He sided with the Revolution party, 
and continued to act with them ; joining tflosc patriotic 
members of the clerical body who gave up their revenues 
to the demands of the country, and sacrificed their exclusive 
privileges to the rights of the community. But when the 
violence of the Republican leaders, disdaining all bounds 
of prudence, or of justice, or of humanity, threatened to 
involve the whole country in anarchy and blood, he quitted 
the scene ; and retired first to this country, where he passed 
a year or two, and then to America, where he remained 
until the more regular government of the Executive 
Directory tempered the violence of the Revolution, and 
restored order to the State. Since that period, he always 
filled the highest stations either at home or in the diplo- 
matic service, except during a part of the Restoration 
Government, when the incurable folly of those Princes 
who, as he said himself, had come back from their long 
exile without having either learnt or forgotten anything. 



deemed it prudent to lay upon the shelf the ablest and 
most experienced man in the country, that their councils 
might have the benefit of being swayed by the Polignacs 
and other imbecile creatures of their legitimate Court.^ 

But it is from this constant employment of M. Talley- 
rand that the principal charge against the integrity of his 
political character has been drawn. The Chief Minister 
and Councillor of the Directory, he became suddenly the 
chief adviser of the Consular Government. When Napo- 
leon took the whole power to himself he continued his 
Minister. When the independence of Switzerland was 
rudely invaded, he still presided over the Department for 
Foreign Affairs. When the child and champion of 
Jacobinism had laid his parent prostrate in the dust, 
clothed himself with the Imperial purple, maltre ated the 
Pope, and planted the iron crown of Italy on his brow, 
the republican ex-bishop remained in his service. When 
he who afterwards so eloquently avowed, that ‘‘General, 
Consul, Emperor, he owed all to the people,” studied to 
discharge that debt by trampling on every popular right, 
the advocate of freedom was still to be seen by his side, 
and holding the pen through which all the Bescripts of 
despotic power flowed. When the adopted Frenchman, 
who, with the dying accents of the same ])Owerful and racy 
eloquence, desired that “ his ashes might repose near the 
stream of the Seine, among the people whom he had so 
much loved,” was testifying the warmth of his affection by 
such tokens as the merciless conscription, and breathing 
out his tenderness in proclamations of war that wrapped 
all France and all Europe in flame — the philoso])hic 
statesman, — the friend of human improvement, the phi- 
lanthropist who had speculated iq)on the nature of man, 
and the structure of government in both worlds, and had 
quitted his original profession because its claims were 
inimical to the progress of society, — continued inseparably 
attached to the person of the military ruler, the warrior 
tyrant ; and although he constantly tendered sounder 

* His resignation in 1815-16 was owing to tlio praiseworthy cause 
already stated ; hut the Bourbons never sought to draw him after- 
wards from liis ret.ircmoiit. 
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advice than ever was followed, never scrupled to be the 
executor of Ordinances which he then most disapproved. 
The term of boundless, unreflecting, and miscalculating 
ambition was hastened by its excesses ; Napoleon was 
defeated; foreign powers occupied France; and the Em- 
peror’s Minister joined them to restore the Bourbons. 
With them he acted for some time, nor quitted them until 
they disclosed the self-destructive bent of their feeble and 
unprincipled minds, — to rule by tools incapable of any 
acts but those of sycophancy and prostration, and animated 
by no spirit but that of blind and furious bigotry. The 
overthrow of the dynasty once more brought M. Talley- 
rand upon the scene ; and he has ever since been the 
most trusted, as the most valuable and skilful, of all the 
new Government’s advisers; nor have the wisdom and 
the firmness of any counsels, except indeed those of the 
Monarch himself, contributed so signally to the successful 
administration of that great Prince, in the unparalleled 
difficulties of his truly arduous position. 

That these well-known passages in M. Talleyrand’s life 
indicate a disposition to be on the successful side, without 
any very nice regard to its real merits, can hardly be 
denied ; and when facts, so pregnant with evidence, are 
before the reader, he has not merely materials for judging 
of the character to which they relate, but may almost be 
said to have had its lineaments presented to his view, 
without the aid of the historian’s pencil to portray them. 
But the just discrimination of the historian is still wanting 
to complete the picture; both by filling up the outline, 
and by correcting it when hastily drawn from imperfect 
materials. Other passages of the life may be brought 
forward ; explanations may be given of doubtful actions ; 
apparent inconsistencies may be reconciled; and charges 
which at first sight seemed correctly gathered from the 
facts, may be aggravated, extenuated, or repelled, by a 
more enlarged and a more judicial view of the whole sub- 
ject. That the inferences fairly deduced from M. Talley- 
rand’s public life can be wholly countervailed by any 
minuteness of examination, or explained away by any 
ingenuity of comment, it would be absurd to assert ; yet 
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is it only doing justice to comprise in our estimate of his 
merits, some things not usually taken into the account by 
those who censure his conduct, and who pronounce him,— 
upon the view of his bearing part in such opposite systems 
of policy, and acting with such various combinations of 
party, — to have been a person singularly void of public 
principle, and whose individual interest was always his 
God. 

His conduct towards the order he belonged to has been 
remarked upon with severity. But to that order he owed 
only cruel and heartless oppression, and all for an accident 
that befel him in the cradle, lie was not only disinherited, 
but he literally was never allowed to sleep under his 
father s roof. His dciineanour in respect to sacred matters, 
unbecoming his profession as a priest, has called down 
censures of a far graver description. But he was made by 
force to enter a profession which he abhorred ; and upon 
those who forced him, not upon himself, falls the blame of 
his conduct having been unsuited to the cloth which they 
compelled him to wear. It, moreover, is true, but it has 
been always forgotten in the attacks upon his ecclesiastical 
character, that he gallantly undertook the defence of his 
sacred order, at a time when such devotion to a most 
unpopular body exposed him to destruction ; and that he 
went into exile, leaving his fortune beh.uid, and subsisting 
when abroad upon the sale of his books, rather than be 
contaminated by any share whatever in the enormities of 
the first Revolution, is a circumstance equally true and 
equally kept in the shade by his traducers. When the 
dissipations of his earlier years are chronicled, no allusion 
is ever made to the severity of his studies at the Sorbonne, 
where he was only known as a young man of haughty 
demeanour and silent habits, who lived buried among his 
books. Unable to deny his wit, and overcome by the 
charms of his conversation, envious men have refused him 
even solid capacity, and more important services to society; 
but they have only been able to make this denial by for- 
getting the profound discourse upon Lotteries which laid 
the foundation of his fame; and the works on Public 
Education, upon Weights and Measures, and upon Colo- 
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niar Policy, which raised the superstructure. No miti- 
gation of the judgment pronounced upon his accommodating, 
or what has perhaps justly been called his time-serving, 
propensities, has ever been affected by viewing the courage 
which he showed in opposing Napoleon’s Spanish war ; 
the still more dangerous energy with which he defended 
the clerical body in his diocese at a time full of every 
kind of peril to political integrity ; and his exclusion from 
power by the restored dynasty, whose return to the French 
throne was mainly the work of his hands, but whose ser- 
vice he quitted rather than concur in a policy humiliating 
to his country. Nor has any account been taken of the 
difficult state of affairs, and the imminent risk of hopeless 
anarchy on the one hand, or complete conquest on the 
other, to which France was exposed by the fortune of war 
and the hazards of revolution ; — an alternative presented 
to him in more than one of those most critical emergencies 
in which he was called to decide for his country as well as 
himself. Yet all these circumstances must be weighed 
together with the mere facts of his successive adhesion to 
so many governments, if we would avoid doing his memory 
the grossest injustice, and escape the most manifest error 
in that fair estimate of his political virtue which it is our 
object to form. 

But if the integrity of this famous personage be the 
subject of unavoidable controversy, and if our opinion 
regarding it must of necessity be clouded with some doubt, 
and at best be difficult satisfactorily to fix — upon the 
talents with which he was gifted, and his successful cul- 
tivation of them, there can be r.o question at all *, and our 
view of them is unclouded and clear. His capacity was 
most vigorous and enlarged. Few men have ever been 
endowed with a stronger natural understanding ; or have 
given it a moi’e diligent culture, with a view to the pur- 
suits in which he was to employ it. His singular acuteness 
could at once penetrate every subject; his clearness of 
perception at a glance unravelled all complications, and 
presented each matter distinct and unencumbered; his 
sound plain, manly sense, at a blow got rid of all the husk, 
and pierced immediately to the kernel. A cloud of words 
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was wholly thrown away upon him ; he cared nothing for 
all the declamation in the world ; ingenious topics, fine 
comparisons, cases in point, epigrammatic sentences, all 
passed innocuous over his head. So the storms of passion 
blew unheeded past one whose temper nothing could ruffle, 
and whose path towards his object nothing could obstruct. 
It was a lesson and a study, as well as a marvel, to see 
him disconcert, with a look of his keen eye, or a motion of 
his chin, a whole piece of wordy talk, and far-fetched and 
fine-spun argument, without condescending to utter, in the 
deep tones of his most powerful voice, so much as a word 
or an interjection ; — far less to overthrow the flimsy struc- 
ture with an irresistible remark, or consume it with a 
withering sarcasm. Whoever conversed with him, or saw 
him in conversation, at once learnt both how dangerous a 
thing it was to indulge before him in loose prosing, or in 
false reasoning, or in frothy declamation ; and how fatal 
an error he would commit who should take the veteran 
statesman’s good-natured smile for an innocent insensibility 
to the ludicrous, and his apparently passive want of all 
effort for a permanent indolence of mind. There are 
many living examples of persons not meanly gifted who, in 
the calm of his placid society, have been wrecked among 
such shoals as these. 

But his j)olitical sagacity was above all his other great 
qualities ; and it was derived from the natural perspicacity 
to which we have adverted, and that consumiiiate know- 
ledge of mankind — that swift and sure tact of character — 
into which his long and varied experience had matured the 
faculties of his manly, yet subtle understanding. If never 
to be deluded by foolish measures, nor ever to be deceived 
by cunning men, be among the highest perfections of the 
practical statesman, where shall we look for any one who 
preferred higher claims to this character ? But his states- 
manship was of no vulgar cast. He despised the silly, 
and easy, and false old maxims which inculcate universal 
distrust, whether of unknown men or of novel ineasures ; 
as much as he did the folly of those whose facility is an 
advertisement for impostors or for enthusiasts to make 
dupes of them. His was the skill which knew as well 
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where to give his confidence as to withhold it; and he 
knew full surely that the whole difficulty of the political 
art consists in being able to say whether any given person, 
or scheme, belongs to the right class or to the wrong. It 
would be very untrue to affirm that he never wilfully 
deceived others ; but it would probably be still more 
erroneous to admit that he ever in his life was deceived. 
So he held in utter scorn the affected wisdom of those 
who think they prove themselves sound practical men by 
holding cheap every proposal to which the world has been 
little, or not at all accustomed, and which appeals for its 
support to principles rarely resorted to. His own plan for 
maintaining the peace and independence of Belgium may 
be cited as an example of a policy at once refined and 
profound. He would have had it made the resort of the 
fine arts and of letters, with only force enough to preserve 
its domestic peace, and trusting for its protection to the 
general abhorrence which all Europe must have, in these 
times, of any proceeding hostile to such a power. 

Although M. Talleyrand never cultivated the art of 
oratory, yet his brilliant wit, enlivening a constant vein of 
deep sense and original observation, and his extraordinary 
mastery over all the resources of the language in which he 
expressed himself, gave to the efforts of his pen, as well as 
to his conversation, a relish, a charm, and a grace, that 
few indeed have *ever attained, and certainly none have 
surpassed. His thorough familiarity with the best writers 
of his own country was manifest in all his compositions, as 
well as in his talk ; which, however, was too completely 
modulated to the tone of the most refined society, ever to 
wear the least appearance of pedantry. To cite examples 
of the felicitous turns of his expression in writing, would 
almost be to take any passage at random of the few works 
which he has left. But the following description of the 
American planter may suffice to show how he could paint 
moral as well as natural scenery. The writers of Chateau 
briand’s school might envy its poetical effect, and might 
perhaps learn how possible it is to be pointed and epigram- 
matic without being affected, and sentimental, without being 
mawkish. 
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“ Le bucheron Americain no s’interesso rien ; toiito idoo sensible 
est loin de lui ; ces branches si tdogainmont jotees par la nature, uu 
bean feuillage, nne couleur vive qui aiiime nno partie dn bois, im 
verd j)lns fort qiii en assombroit nii autie, tout cola n’est l ien ; il 
n’a de souvenir a placer nulle part: e’est la quantite de coups do 
hache qu’il faut qu’il doniio pour abattro un arbre, qui est son 
unique idee. II n’a point plante ; il n’en sait point les plaisirs. 
L’arbre qu’il plantoroit n’est bon a rien pour lui ; car jamais il ne 

10 verra assez fort pour qu’il ]uiissc I’abattro : e’est do detruiro qui lo 

fait vivre : on detruit partout : aussi tout lieu lui est bon ; il no 
tient pas au champ oii il a 2)lac6 son travail, j^arce (jne son travail 
n’est quo do la fatij^uo, et qu’aucune idee douce n’y est jointe. (>0 
qui sort do sos mains no passe j)oint jxir loutes les croissances si 
attachantes pour le cultivateur; il ne suit dostiiiee do scs 

productions ; il ne connoit jias lo iilaisir des nouveaux. essais ; et si 
on s’en all ant il n’ouhlie pas sa hacho, il ne laisse jjas de regrets h\ 

011 il a vecu des annees.” 

Of his truly iiiiiuitable conversation, and the mixture of 
strong masculine sense, and extjuisitely witty turns in which 
it abounded, — independently of the interest, and the solid 
value which it derived trom a rich furul of anecdote, 
delivered in the smallest number possible of the most 
happy and most appropriate words possible, — it would be 
indeed difficult to convey an adequate idea. His own 
powers of picturesque, and wonderfully condensed expres- 
sion, would be hardly sufficient to present a portrait of its 
various and striking beauties. Simple xand natural, yet 
abounding in the most sudden and unexj>e<;ted turns, — full 
of point, yet evidently the inspiration of the moment, and 
therefore more absolutely to the ])urpose than if it had 
been the laboured effort of a day’s reflection, a single word 
often performing the office of sentences, nay, a tone not 
unfrequently rendering many words supeiffuous — always 
the phrase most perfectly suitable selected, and its place 
most happily chosen — all this is literally correct, and no 
picture of fancy, but a mere abridgment and transcript of 
the marvellous original ; and yet it all falls very short of 
conveying its lineaments, and fails still more to render its 
colouring and its shades. For there was a constant gaiety 
of manner which ha;l the mirthful aspect of good-humour, 
even on the eve or on the morrow of some flash in which 
his witty raillery had wrapt a subject f)r a person in ridi- 
cule, or of sonic torrent in which his satire bad descended 
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instantaneous but destructive — there was an archness of 
malice, when more than ordinary execution must be 
done, that defied the pencil of the describer, as it did the 
attempts of the imitator — there were manners the most 
perfect in ease, in grace, in flexibility — there was the voice 
of singular depth and modulation, and the countenance 
alike fitted to express earnest respect, unostentatious con- 
tempt, and bland complacency — and all this must really 
have been witnessed to be accurately understood. His 
sayings — his mots^ as the French have it — are renowned ; 
but these alone convey an imperfect idea of his whole 
conversation. They show indeed the powers of his wit, 
and the felicity of his concise diction ; and they have a 
peculiarity of style, such, that if shown without a name, 
no one could be at a loss to whom he should attribute 
them. But they are far enough from completing the 
sketch of his conversation to those who never heard it. A 
few instances may, however, be given, chiefly to illustrate 
what has been said of its characteristic conciseness and 
selection. 

Being asked if a certain authoress, whom he had long 
since known, but who belonged rather to the last age, was 
not ‘‘ un peu emiuyeuse.” Du tout,” said he ; “ elle 
etait parfaitenient ennuyeuse.” A gentleman in company 
was one day making a somewhat zealous eulogy of his 
mother’s beauty, dwelling upon the topic at uncalled-for 
length — he himself having certainly inherited no portion of 
that kind under the marriage of his parents. ‘‘ C’etait, 
done, monsieur votre pere qui apparemment n’etait pas 
trop bien,” was the remark, which at once released the 
circle from the subject. When Madame de Stael pub- 
lished her celebrated novel of Delpkine^ she was supposed 
to have painted herself in the person of the heroine, and 
M. Talleyrand in that of an elderly lady who is one of 
the principal characters. “ On me dit ” (said he, the first 
time he met her) “ que nous sommes tous les deux dans 
votre roman, deguises en femme.” Rulhieres, the cele- 
brated ’author of the work on the Polish revolution, having 
said, ‘‘ Je n’ai fait qu’une inconsequence de ma vie Et 
quand finira-t-elle ?” was M. Talleyrand’s reply.- Geneve 
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est ennuyeuse, n’est-ce pas ?” asked a friend — “ Surtout 
quand on s’y amuse,” was the answer. — “Elle est insup- 
portable ” (said he, with marked emphasis, of one well 
known ; but as if he had gone too tar, and to take off 
somewhat of what he had laid on, he added), “ Elle n’a 
que ce d6faut-la.” — “ Ah, je sens des douleurs iiiferiiales,” 
said a person whose life had been supposed to be somewhat 
of the loosest. “ Deja was the inquiry suggested to 
M. Talleyrand. Nor ought we to pass over the only mot 
that ever will be recorded of Charles X., uttered on his 
return to France in 1814, on seeing, like our Second 
Charles at a similar rece])tion, that the adversaries of his 
family had disappeared, “ II n’y a qu’un Eran(^*ais de j)lus.” 
This was the suggestion of M. Talleyrand. He afterwards 
proposed, in like maimer, to Charles successor, that the 
foolish freaks of the Duchesse de Eerri sliould be visited 
with this llescript to her and her faction — “JVladame, il 
n’y a plus d’espoir pour vous. Vous serez jugec, coii- 
damnee, et graciee.” 

Of his temper and disposition in domestic life, it remains 
to speak, and nothing could be more perfect than these. 
If it be true, which is, however, more than questionable, 
that a life of public business hardens the heart ; if this be 
far more certainly the tendency of a Irfe much chequered 
Avith various fortune ; if he is almost certain to lose his 
natural sympathies with mankind, who has in his earliest 
years tasted the bitter cup of cruel and unnatural treatment, 
commended to his lips by the hands that should have 
cherished him ; if, above all, a youth of fashionable dissi- 
pation and intrigue, such as M. Talleyrand, like most of 
our own great men, undeniably led, has, in almost every 
instance, been found to eradicate the softer domestic feel- 
ings, and to plant every selfish weed in the cold soil of a 
neglected bosom — surely it is no small praise of his kindly 
and generous nature, that we are entitled to record how 
marked an exception he formed to all these rules. While 
it would be a foolish and a needless exaggeration to repre- 

‘ Certainly it came natural to him; it is, however, not original. 
The Cardinal de Ketz’s physician is said to have madj? a similar 
exclamation oh a like occasion: — “ Doja, Monscigneni ^ 
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sent him as careless of his own interest, or ambition, or 
Ratifications, at any period of his life, it is nevertheless 
quite true that his disposition continued to the last Riitle 
and kindly ; that he not only entertained throughout the 
tempest of the revolutionary anarchy the strongest abhor- 
rence of.all violent and cruel deeds, but exerted his utmost 
influence in mitigating the excesses which led to them in 
others ; that his love of peace in all its blessed depart- 
ments, whether tranquillity at home, or amity and good- 
will abroad, was the incessant object of his labours ; that, 
in domestic life, he was of a peculiarly placid ten'oer, and 
full of warm and steady affections. II is aversion to all 
violent courses was even, in some instances, carried to a 
length which prevented his wonted calmness of judgment, 
and liis constant and characteristic love of justice, even 
when an adversary was concerned, from having their free 
scope, lie never could speak with patience of Carnot, for 
having continued, during the Keign of Terror, to serve and 
to save his country by directing the wai* which ded'ended her 
against Europe in arms ; — forgetting how much less could 
b(^ urged for his own conduct under the conscriptions of 
Napoleon, and under the military occupation of the 
Allies, — even admitting his predomimmt desire to prevent 
anarchy and coiupiest, — than might most fairly be offered 
in defence of that illustrious Republican’s inflexible and 
uncompromising, though stem and undaunted virtue. 
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Arktard and F^loisa, story of, 

Adams, President, opinions and cliaraoter 
of, 470. 

Africa, Journal of Mr. Park’s mission to 
the interior of, 280. 

African Association undertakes the pnhli- 
cation of IMuiif^o Park’s .lournals, 2Sl. 

Ainadi’s acc nt of I^irk’s death, 29d. 

American Dec.aration of Independence, 

457. 

Atterbnry, Bishop, his polite reproof of 
Sir William Windham, 40<i — his answer 
to liord (kmingshy in tlie House of 
Peers, 414. 

Balanck of tra i ', remarks on the tlieory 
of, 8. 

Bankrupt Law, the, 104. 

Bentliam’s defence of usury, sen Usury. 

Beiitham’s ‘ 'I’lieory of Punishments, 
translated hy Dumont, 112 — remarks on 
Dumont’s merits, ll.‘3 division of the 
work, 113 — remarks on the nature of 
punishment, 115 — on its primary object, 
117 — expense, 118 — proportion, 1 19 — 
analogy, 123 — effects and public opi- 
nion respecting punisliment, 125 — 
observations on capital punishment, 
12tj — on complex, 127 — restricted, 127 
—imprisonment in regard to punish- 
ment neither profitable nor verj' ex- 
emplary, 128 — remarks on the trans- 
portation of convicts to Botany Bay, 
131 — success of jienitentiary houses 
established in America, 13(1 — capital 
punishments, 13fJ — privation, 138 — 
observations on, and character of the 
work, 144-149. 

Bishops, English, Dr. King’s remarks on, 
412. 

Botany Bay, transportation of convicts 
to, 131. 

Camdev, Earl, letter from Mr. Park, 291 . 

Canning, George, letter of, to Chateau- 
briand, 493. 

Capital punishment, see Bentham. 

Carrel, letter of, to Chateaubriand, 490. 

Chateaubriand, his rank as a literary man 
and politician, 483 — interview with 
Marie-Louise, 487 — remarks on Met- 
ternich, 488 


Columbtis, dispiite concerning the birth- 
place of, 305 — prcten.sions of Piedmont 
to that honour (‘xamined, 305 — evi- 
dence in favour »)f the Genoese, 308 — 
original lettm* of Columbus describing 
his discoveries, 321. 

Commerce, foreign, what the nature of, 
according to Mr. Wheatley, 14 — its 
real nature, 15. 

Courier, Paul-Lonis, sketch of his life, 
419 — ami writings, 420 — extract from 
his letter to the members of the Aca- 
demy of Inscripfums, 422 — interesting 
passage a<ldr(‘sscd to the ministers of 
the Holy Alliance, 111. 

Course of exchange, 10, 

(hawford, Mr. (,^uentin, the author of 
‘ Mt51anges d’llistoire,’ 3(.2. 

Daw’s Bakerian I.eeture, 2 If — experi- 
ments institiitiMl to ascertain the sources 
of the acid and alkali produced wlu*n 
dislille<l water is suhmitteil to the 
action of the galvanic fluid, 217 — on 
the inflnenct* of electricity in various 
processes of electric attraction, 220 — 
galvanism wdiieh operates in the pile 
of Volta identical with common elec- 
tricity, 222 — remarks on the general 
inquiries t») wliivh the j)receding expe- 
riments lead, iVte., 224. 

Davy’s BakiM’ian Leetjoe, 22(> — presjmt 
paper the most valuable in the ‘ Pliilo- 
sopliieal 'rrausaetions ’ since Sir Isaac 
Newton’s optical discoveries, 22(1 — 
experiment showing that tin; present 
alkalis are comj)ounds of oxygen and 
metallic bases, 228 — proportion of oxy- 
gen to metal in the alkalis, 229 — pro- 
perties of the bases of potash, 230-- 
names proposed for the new metals, 
232. 

Davy on the earths, 23(> — decomposition 
of the fixed alkalis hy means of elec- 
tricity elVeeted hy the author, 237 — 
effects of the application of the gal- 
vanic buttery to lime, &c., 237 — re- 
marks on the theory of alkaline and 
earthy bodies as elncidatetl hy the 
discoveries above mentioned, 239. 

Davy’s Bakerian Lecture, 245 — compa- 
rative effects of two voltaic batteries 
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Davy’s Bakerian Lecture — continued. I 

differently constructed, 245 — experi- ! 
nieiit on the mutual action of potas- 
sium and ammonia, 247 — on sulphur 
and phosphorus, 249 — on plumbago 
and charcoal, 250 — on borucic acid, 
250 — on muriatic acid, 251 — Mr. Davy’s 
general observations on the whole of 
his late investigations, 252 — re- 
searches on oxymiiriatic acid, 255 — 
on muriatic acid, 25^j — general obser- 
vations on oxynmriatic acid, 2(12 

Debt, national, effects of paying it oft' at 
once, o(j — Watson’s scheiue to pay, 35. 

Delolme, letters of Junius ascribed to, 
339. 

De Tlmgut, Baron, prime minister of 
Austria, notice of, 402. 

Dickson, letter from Mr. Park, 289. 

Dumont, his translation of Bentham’s 
Theory of Punishment, 112. 

Economists, the principles of, 380. 

Ellenborough on the law of libeb 107. 

English Criminal Law, 389. 

Fedkualists, designs of, 470. 

Fortunes amassed by ministers of state in 
France, 371. 

France, recent state of, 423-442 — oppres- 
sions exercised by the agents of the 
ultra government, 423 — efforts of the 
Jesuits and their adherents, 427 — 
great improvements since and from the 
revolution, 437. 

Francis, Sir Philip, supposed to be the 
author of the Letters of .hinius, 341 — 
his talents proved to be eijual to the 
task, 341 — and his works to bear a 
striking resemblance to those celebrated 
papers, 342 — further proofs, from coin- 
cidence of dates, with Sir Francis’s re- 
sidence in this country, 345 — and from 
his connexion with the War-office, with 
which Junius evinces a peeuliar ac- 
quaintance, 34 f) — cause of the latter’s 
kindness for Lord Holland explained, 
350 — connexion between him and Mr. 
Woodfall, 351 — and Mr. Garrick, 352 
— remarkable coincidence between Sir 
Francis’s report of a speech of Lord 
Cliatham and some of the letters, 3.53 
— mutual resemblance in tlie ii.se of 
favourite expressions, and in temper, 
,354 — appointment of Sir Francis from 
a clerkship in the war-offiee to a seat ; 
in the Supreme Council of India thus , 
accounted for, 35(1 — causes by w'hich j 
he may have been led to persist in ■ 
concealment, 357 — testimonies to his i 
niefits by the managers of Hastings’s 
impeachment, 358 — remarkable pecu- 
liarities of spelling common to both, 380. 


Franklin, Dr., private correspondence of, 
327 — character of the author, 328 — 
early partiality of the author for the 
1 king and the British nation, 333 — cha- 
i racteristic of the author's understaml- 
ing, 333 — letter to Mr. Strahan, the 
king’s printer, 335 — thoughts on I’eli- 
gion, 337 — formed one of the committee 
who drew up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 457 — humorous and charac- 
teristic apologue by, 4(>0 — conduct in 
Congress, 4fj(j — ^joint envoy to France, 
4fi(J. 

Fund, sinking, gradual operation of, 43 
— inaccurdcy of Bishop Watson’s idea 
of the nature of, 45. 

Gassenot, is witness of the fall of a stone 
from tlie heavens, 198. 

Garrick and the author of Junius’s 
Letters, 352. 

Hamilton, Lady, svr Nelson. 

Hardwicke, Lord, his love of money, 489. 

Uausset, Madame de, remarks on the 
•foiirnal of, 372— account of Quesnay, 
the founder of the seel of the Econo- 
mists, 373. 

Holland, I^ord, and the author of Junius’s 
lafftors, 350. 

Humphreys, Colonel, extract of letter 
from Jefferson to, 487. 

Irtrti Catholics, Watson’s plan to con- 
ciliate, 34. 

Iron, account of the descent a mass of, 
from the heavens, iti the East Indies, 
210 — part of it forged into a sabre, 210. 

Iron Mask, Man in, conjectures concern- 
ing the, 389. 

Isaaoo’s Journal of Park’s last journey, 293. 

Ivory’s solution of Kepler’s Problem, 188. 

Jefferson, President, life of, 413 reli- 
gious opinions, 448 - elected to the 
assembly, 449 — takes part in the dissen- 
sions between America and Great 
Britain, 451 -takes his seat in Con- 
gress, 452 draws up the Declaration 
of Independence, 457 — appointed joint- 
envoy to France, 481 — obtains the 
abolition of the law of primogeniture, 
481 — and of church estabr»shmeiit.s, 482 
— attempts to abolish slavery, 4fi2 — 
chosen Governor of the State of Vir- 
ginia, 484 — chosen to Congress, 465 — 
repairs to Paris, 466 — excursion to 
England, 4(i8— returns to America, and 
accepts the office of secretary of state, 
469 — elected vice-president, 474— bril- 
liant career of his presidency, 478 — 
death, 479 — his character of Washing- 
ton, 480— and Madison, 481. 
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Janius, inquiry into the author of the 
Letters of, 338 — various persons to 
whom they have Ix'eu ascribed, 3.*39 — 
real author perhaps at last discovered, 
340- .see Francis, Sir Philip. 

Kkplf.r’s Problem, new and universal 
solution of, remarks on, 183. 

King, Dr., his account of himself, 40»; — 
his remarks on the neglect of the study 
of our own language in English semi- 
naries, 414. 


Law Taxes, intolerable grievance of, 72. 

Libel, definition of the otVence of, lf>2 — 
mode of prosecution of, 153 — civil 
remedy which the law gives for injury 
to private character considered, laO — 
deductions drawn from a view of the 
libel law of lOngland, l.")8 — bad ellects 
of the exclusion of evidence as to the 
trutli of libellous matters in all prose- 
cutions for this olfence considered, 158 
— Mr. llrougbam’s bill. 177. 

Ix)ans, Government, negotiated at a dis- 
advantage, 41. 

Louis XV., reflections on his life and 
character by Meilhan, .390. 

lamis XVI., character of, 393— escape 
from the 'ruileries, 395. 

Loutlier, Sir James, the value he placed 
on money, 409. 


Madison, President, character of, 
Jefterson, 481. 

Marie Antoinette, notice of, 398 — in- 
teresting remarks regarding, 400. 

Marlborough, Duke of, his penurious dis- 
position, 409. 

Melanges d’llistoirc et dc Litterature, 
3(;2 story of Abelard and Eloisa, 362 
— of the 5lan in the Iron Mask, 369 
on the fortunes amassed by ministers 
of state in France, 3/1 — Journal of 
Madame <le Hausset, .372. 

Melanges d’llistoire et de Litterature, 
supplement, 390 — Meilhan ‘s reflections 
on the character of Louis XV. ; Lmis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette, .393 — 
Baron Thugnt, 402. 

Meteoric Stones, see Stones. 

Metternich, Prince, lauded by^ Chateau- 
briand, 488. 

Military Force, Watson’s plan to raise, 32. 

Money defined, 6-^7- according to Wheat- 

^- . . . 

Moon, possibility of bodies being pro- 
jected from, within the sphere of the 
earth’s attraction, 213 — ^^principal ob- 
jection to, 214. 


Napione, Signor, attempts to prove 
Columbus to have been a native of 
Piedmont, 308. 


Nelson, Lord, letters of, to Lady Hamil- 
ton, 267 — publication an outrage to 
decency, 267— their general character, 
270— full of scurrilous abuse, 273 — 
remarks on Southey’s liife of Nelson, 
276 — letter shortly befiirc the battle of 
Trafalgar, 276 — Lady Hamilton’s 
claims considered, 277. 

Niger, opinions as to the true termination 
of the, 300. 

Paine, Tliomas, extract of letter from 
Jefl'erson to, 4fi7. 

Palcy’s argument against the maxim, 
“ that it is better ten guilty persons 
should escape tliau one innocent man 
sutler,” refuted by Komilly, 101. 

• Panopticon,’ tlic, 1.34. 

Paraclete, account of the monastery of, 
3ti5. 

Park, Mungo, the journal of a mission 
to the interior of Africa in 180.5, by, 
280 — liis first journey performed under 
the direction and patronage of the 
African Association, 28t» — first account 
of his death, 281 — publication of his 
papers for behoof of his family, under- 
taken l)y the African Association, 281 
—character of the work. 281 — abstract 
of the latter part of Park’s first journey, 
and his return home, 283 intere.^ting 
acconnf of the manner in which Park’s 
mind was made up to undertake his 
second journey, 284 — extracts of letters 
to Mrs. Park and Mr. Dickson, 289 
death of Mr. Anderson, 290 — letter to 
Earl Camden, 291 — to Mrs. Park, 292 
-- on the ambiguity of Isaaco’s journal, 
29.3 — his account of Mr. Park’s ileatli, 
293 — narrative of the route pursued by 
Mr. Park, compared willi the track of 
his former journey, 297 information 
respecting Sansamling, 298 — practi- 
cability of conducting a caravan of 
bmropeans across that country, which 
lies between tlie (iambia and the 
Niger, proved, 298 — remarks on the 
proper season for conducting such an 
undertaking, 298 — • two striking ex- 
amples of the admirable effects of the 
system of universal education in Scot- 
land, 299— project for reaching ’J’om- 
buctoo formed, and partly executed, by 
two Englishmen, 3()t) — opinions as to 
the true termination of the Niger, .300 
— summary account of tlie great in- 
crease of trade which has taken place 
with the African natives since the 
abolition of the slave trade, .302 — cha- 
racter of Mr. Park, 303. 

Penitentiary Houses, success of, in 
America, 136. 

Peter of (’luni, letter of, to Eloisa, 367. 
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Pope» anecdote of, 407. 

Portland, Duke of, siip{>osed by soipp the 
author of Junius*8 letters, 339. 

Press, liberty of, reasons for choosing the 
present time for tlie discussion of, 1*51'. 

Pnestley, Dp., heartily welcomed to 
America by Jefferson, 47G. 

Punishments, see Bentham. 

QirssNAY, the fortnder of the sect of the 
Economists, account of, 373 — specimen 
of his mode of conveying instruction in 
the form of fables, 375 — remarks on^ 
the principles of bis sect, 376. , 

Religion, Franklin’s opinions on, 337. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, on English Criminal 
Law, 79 — tendency of man to reverence 
undulyoestablislied practices, exempli- 
fied in the great question (if reform, 80 
— ^manners of the age refjuire an altera- 
tion of our judicial system, 81 — Crimi- 
nal Law greatly relaxed during the last 
half-century, 8.3 — argument of those 
who contend against any alteration, 84 
— shown to be erroneous from leaving 
too mu#h to the discretion of the 
magistrate, 85 — and, from the un* 
certainty it introduces into the adminis- 
tration of justice, 86 — cases stated in 
illustration of, 86— influerloe of the 
discretioiiary power of magistrates 
upon the mode of trial, 89 — wliaf the 
object of tlnflse improvements the author 
has laboured to effect, 96 — evil effects 
of the present system on jurors, 99 — 
argument of Paley refuted, 101 — state- 
ment of the efforts of the autlior in tlie 
cause of reform, 102-111. 

Sansandino, informatioii fespectjng the 
town of, 298. 

Smith, Adam, an opinion of, in favour of 
the Usury Laws, 58 — confuted by Ben- 
tham, 58. 

Stones, fall of, from the heavens, a popu- 
lar belief in most countries, 197 — in- 
stance of, authenticated by Gassendi, 

1 98 -at Knsisheim and the iieighbour- 
hoo<l of Verona, 198 — near Pont-de- 
Vesb*, 199— at Imcb, 200 — near Agen, 
20t) — in Yorkshire, 201 — near Benares, 
202 — near Bourdeaux, 203 — general 
conclusions from thence, 204™ analysis, 
Ac., of several of the stones, 205--aua 
logy between them and the masses of 
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native iron found In some countries, j 
• 208 — inquiry into their probable origin^ 

■211 — objections to their being formed' 
in the earth by lightning, or projected 
by volcanoes, &c., 212 — a more plausi-. 
bte hy^thd^is, 212. ^ 

Strahan, ftr.*, extract of a curious letter 
from Franklin to, 335. 

* i 

Talleyrand, early' education of, 498 — * 
joins the Revolution ^*‘ty, 498 — sketch 
of hi? career, 498-5(H — general charac- 
ter, 501 — political sagacity, 503 — at- 
taimiieiits, 505 — instances of wit, 506 
— private character, 507. f 

Tombuctoo, project for reaching formed,^ 
and partly executed liy two English- 
men, 300. 

Tories, character of, from the Revolution *■ 
till the accession of Geo. III., 405. « 

Trollope, Mrs., and the * Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ 488, note. 

Tucker, * Life of Jefferson' by, see Jeffer-< 
son. ^ ^ . 

Usury, defence of, 53 — H4hi|;;jSm’8~opinion 
of the origin Of the I^aws, 54 — 

reasons alleged in of, .56 — opi- 

nion of Adam SmMBffli favoul* of, re- 
futed, 58— mischie^rpjcasioiied by, Cl 
— inconsistency o||rwlth their avowed 
purposes, 4>7 — induces of their ope- 
rating to the ruin of an individual, 69 
— ought to be repealed, 71. 

Vienna, Treaty of, 494V 

Wallace’s new method of expressing 
algebraic formulie, 19F. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, anecdote of, 408 
Washington, character of, by Jefferson, 
480. 

Watson, Bishop, exordium of bis speech' 
intended to have been spoken in the 
Hbuse of f-iords, 3l^plan for raising u 
great military force examined, 32 — ex- 
pedient to emulate tlte Irish Catholics. 
34 — proposal for paying off' the national 
debt examined, 36-52. * 

Wheatley, general character of his 
marks on currency and commerce, 3-4* 
his objections to the leading doctrinei^ 
of the mercantile theory examined, .5-^' 
on .th^ 
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